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HISTOKY OF ROME 


h’Ai.Y is the central one of the tiiree great peninsulas which 
ju'oject fro:n the south of Europe into tlie Mediterranean Sea. 
It is bounded on the north by the chain of the 
Alps, ^Yhich form a natural barrier against in- ^ 

vasion ; on the west its shores are washed by the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, called by the Roraans the Lower Sea (Mare 
luferurnu on the east by the Adriatic or Upper Sea (IMare 
Siiperuin). All its^best harlyjiirs Jie_ on the west, and con- 
sequently [t is in this direction that ^me’_s _earli<^t trade-routes 
lay, and. her cMyrlieYjmpemTFE^h^^ made . ’ 

The peninsula itself may be divided into two parts, the nortliern 
consisting of the great plain, drained by the river Padiis or Po 
and its numerous tributaries, and the soiitlieni being a long 




The name 
Italia. 


tongue of laud, with the Apeiuhnos as a back-bone nuiiiiiig down 
its whole extent from north to south. The extreme length of 
the peninsula from the Alps to the Straits of Messina is 700 
miles. The breadth of Nurthern Italy is 350 miles, while that 
of the southern portion is on an average ]iot more than 100 
miles. But till the time of the Empire the rioinans nevei' 
incliuled the plain of the Bo in Italy. To this country they 
gave the name of Gallia CisALrixa, or Gaul on this (the 
Roman) side of the Alps, in consequence of its being inhabited 
by Gauls. The westernmost portion of the plain was j^eopled 
by Ligurian tribes, and was therefore called hunauA, wliile its 
eastern extremity was inhabited b}^ the Vexei'i. 

The name Italia was originally ap[)lied to a very small 
tract of country. It was contined to the extreme south of the 
peninsula, which' at a still earlier period had been 
called Oenotria ; by the fifth century b.c. it had 
come to include the territory, subsoipiently known 
as Lucauia and Bruttium, stretching along the shores of the 
Taientine gulf south of a line drawn from IMetapoutum to 
Paestum, and by the time of the Punic wars, in the third 
century b.c., it had spread over the whole peninsula soutli of 
the rivers Rubicou and Macra, which parted Umbria and Etruria 
from the northern districts of the valley of the Po. Italy, 
properly so called, is a very mountainous country, ]>eing filleil 
up more or less by the broad mass of tlie Apennines, the otf- 
shoots or lateral branches of which, in some parts, descend quite 
to the sea, but in others leave a considerable space of level o]* 
low country. There are fewer land-locked valleys llian in 
Greece, and,.the_.opeii plains, are eminently suitable for the 
growth of leagues or federations between towns. 

The population of tl^e peninsula south of the 
^ ^ varied cliaraeter. It may be 

divided into no less than six great hranches. 

1. The Gauls represent at once the most iiortlmrly and tlie 
youngest of the races of Italy. They belong to the great family 
The Grauls whose presenee in the peninsula was 

du‘e to two separate migrations, hotli of which 
took ])lace long after the other races of Italy liad been settled 
in their separate localities. Tradition says that the first swarm 
of Celts passed the Alps in the reign of the elder Tarquin 
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(6l6~-578 B.o.) ; a second migration^ 'whicli planted the Seoones, 
tlie most southerly of these tribes, on the shores of the Adriatic 
east of IJmbi'ia, is connected with the great Gallic invasion 
which ended in the capture of Rome (390 b.c.). Previously to 
tiiese movements the northern, regions of Cisalpine (xaiil had 
been in the liancis of the Ligurians, the southern in those of the 
Unihrians, wliile the Etruscans possessed scattered settlements 
north of the Apennines. The result of the migrations was to 
.spread the Gallic name from the Alps to the Apennines and 
the Adriatie. The most important of the Gallic tribes w^ere the 
Insnbres and Cenornani to the north of the Po, and the Boii and 
Lingones to the south of that river. 

2. West and south of Gaul la}" Ligurta, the country of the 

' ' Ligures (or Ligues, as they were called by the Greeks). The 

origin of this race is quite unknown ; it had once m* y* * 
occupied much of the territory subsequently over- ® 
run by the Gauls, and in historical times it extended at least 
from the upper reaches of the Po, but possibly even from the 
Poenine Alps (the Great St. Bernard) to the river Macra on 
the south. The chief northern tribe was that of the Taurini, but 
the tribes with which we find Rome most frequently brought 
into hostile contact were those of the south, the Intemilii, 
Ingauoi, and Apuani, lying between the Apennines and the sea, 
and the Friniates to the east of this range. 

The north-eastern portion of Italy, from the liver A thesis 
{Adige) to the Julian Alps was occupied by the Ve.xeti. They 
were doubtless of the same race as the Istrians and Libiirnians 
on the other side of the Adriatic, and are said to have belonged 
to the great Ligurian stock. 

3. The Etruscax.s were knomi as Etriisci or Tusci to the 
Romans, as T 3 Trbeni to the Greeks ; but their own native name 

. for themvselves was Rasena. They formed a 


The 

Etfuscans. 


striking contrast to the nations of Central and 
Soiitliern Italy ; for their language is wholly 
different from that of the other Italian tribes, and shows no 
resemblance to tlie languages of the Indo-European group, while 
their inaiiners aud customs clearly prove them to be a people 
originally quite distinct from the Greek and Italian races, 
although tlioiv showed themselves very susceptible to Greek 
culture. Their influence on the early customs of Rome was 
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necessarily great, for the Etruscans possessed a fully developed 
civilization when Rome was but an infant state ; but it was an 
iniiiience that, so far as we can see, afiected little beyond the 
ceremonies and religious institutions of Rome. It was from them 
that she derived tlie science of augury, and perhaps the very 
idea of priestly colleges or guilds; while tradition adds that the 
s 3 nnbols of Roman royalt}", the purple robe, the ivory sceptre, and 
the curule chair, came from Etruria. Tlie oi’igin of this strange 
race is wholly uncertain. Most ancient writers relate that the 
liltruscans were L^nlians who liad migrated by sea from Asia to 
Italy ; it is now more generally believed that they descended 
into Italy from the Rhaetiaii Alps. Yet Etruscan civilization 
shows the deepest traces of Oriental infiiience, and, if the h}^po- 
thesis that connects the Etruscans with the Rhaeti is correct, it is 
probable that they were an Alpine people, whose art and customs 
were profoundly modified by intermixture with immigrants froiri 
the East. In early times they had maintained settlements in the 
great plain of the Po, until they wmre expelled or subdued by the 
invading Gauls. The country knovvii as Etrueia in liistOric 
times extended along the coast of the Lower Sea from the 
river Macra on the north to the Tiber on the south. Inland, the 
Tiber also formed its eastern boundaiy, dividing it first from 
Umbria, afterwards from the Sabines, and, lastly, from Latin m. 

4. We next come to the Italian races proper, which inhabited 
the centre and most of the south of the peninsula. The evidence 
Tl It li language proves that the common stock from 

races. ^ which these races sprang falls into two great 

branches: (1) the Umbrian and Sabehiaii; (2) the 
Latin. The difierences between these groups of languages are 
little more than the difierences between dialects of the same 
tongue, and show the clearest traces of a common origin. They 
are closely related to the Greek, lint still more closely to the Celtic; 
and this connection, combined with the great resemblance bet ween 
the fundamental social and political institutions of the Greeks and 
Romans, make it probable that the Italian, Cellic, and Greek 
races dwelt together for a long period during their journey from 
the East, and that when the Greeks parted from their kinsmen 
at the head of the Adriatic, Italians and Celts still continued for 
a time in close contact with one another. The Gauls, in fact, 
were not only near neighbours, but near kinsmen of the Romans. 
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. The Umbria n s dwel t, in historic times, in Eastern Italy between 
Etruria aiKl the Adriatic. The district of Umbria had once 
])oen far more extensive, but its possessions west ^ . 

of the Apenmnes had hdlen to Etruria, and the . 

(jjillic tribe of Senones finally annexed the territory on the 
Adriatic coast. The language of the Umbrians is the most 
ancient tongue of the family to which it belongs, and verifies the 
tradition that tlie Umbrians were one of the oldest nations olTtaly. 

The Yolscians, a race afterwards merged in Latinm, sliow 
tlie nearest resemblance in language to the Umbrians. They were 
at first a nation distinct from the Latins, and, 
thongli they lost their independence as a separate 
state, inscriptions show that they long preserved their language 
unimpaired. Other tribes bordering on Latinm are the Aequians 
and limtXTGAXS. We know little of them beyond their close 
international relations with the Yolscians. 

It is doubtful to wliich division of the family of the Umbrians 
and Sabelliaiis the Sabines belonged ; for their language early 
fell into disuse, and only a few words have been Sabines 
preserved. But tliey probably belonged to the 
Sabelliari branch. They are said to have been originally a 
mountain race dwelling near the sources of the Arnus on the 
ridge of the Apennines which lies between Umbria and Etruria. 
'1 hence they descended into the valleys between Umbria and 
Latinm, wliicli they occupied in historic times. They preserved 
their simple mountaineering habits, and are described as brave, 
hardy, and frugal. Tradition has much to tell of their early in- 
iiuence on Rome, and this is natural, for the Sabine city of Cures 
was but twenty-four miles from Rome. Amongst Sabine tribes 
we may, perhaps, reckon the Pigentines, occupying a fertile strip 
of territory on the coast of the Adriatic; and the Paeligni, 
Marsi, Marrucini, and Yestini, lying south of this district. 

The Sabellian races are those which are known to have 
spoken a common tongue, sometimes called Oscan. They spread 
over the greater part of Central and Southern Italy, « -u n* 

and are represented by the Samnites, with t^ieir 
oftslioots the Campanians and Lucanians. 

The Samnitics, the most powerful of these races, occupied 
an inland district in the region of the central Apeimines, On 
the west they commanded the valley of. the Yulturnus bordering 



on Campania. On the east they early extended beyond the 
limits of Samnium proper to the sea : for the Frentani on the 
north-east were a Samnite people, and it is ]n'obable that at 
least the northern part of Apulia was conquered and occupied 
by Samnite tribes. But tlieir greatest conquests wore on tlie 
west and south. In the fifth century b.c. they conquered the 
whole of the rich, province of Campania, the garden of Italy. 
This district, stretching from the Liils to the Silarns, forms, for 
the most part, an unbroken plain, celebrated in ancient as well 
as in modern times for its extraordinary beauty and fertility. 
The Creek cities of this coast alone retained their independence 
and their territories. Shortly afterwards the Samiiites spread 
tlirough the whole of Lucania. But, although the Litcanians 
appear in history as a Samnite people, they have broken away 
from the control of the main body of their countiymen. They 
have formed a state of their own, and they rule not only over 
Lucania, but over the native peoples to the south as far as the 
strait which separates Italy from Sicily. 

These native peoples at last threw off the Lucanian yoke, and 
appear in history as the Brutit. 

The Latins, like the Samnites, are represented as having 
been originally a mountaineering race dwelling in the central 
The Latins Apennines, from which they descended into' the 
regions between the mountains and the sea. Even 
here the Latins were for a time but an insignificant people over- 
shadowed by the great Etruscan power in the north and sur- 
rounded on all other sides by hostile tribes. The original 
Latinm was a narrow territory extending from the Tiber to the 
Volseian mountains, and from the Apennines about Fraeneste 
to the sea. But Latin, conquest subsequently absorbed the 
Volscians and Aurunci, and the name Latium was spread to 
the Liris on the borders of Campania. The original abode of 
the Latins is of volcanic origin. The Alban mountains are a 
gi-eat volcanic mass, and several of the craters have been filled 
with w’^ater, forming lakes,- of which the Alban lake is one of the 
most remarkable. The plain in which Borne ^ tands, now called 
the Oampaj7ia, is not an unbroken level, but a broad undulating 
tract, intereected by numerous streams, which liave cut them- 
selves deep channels through the soft volcanic tufii of which tlie 
soil is composed. The climate of Latium was not healthy even 
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in ancient times. The malaria of the Campagna renders Rome 
itself unhealthy in the summer and autumn; and the Pontine 
marshes, which extend along the coast in the south of Latiiiin 
for a distance of thirty miles, are still more pestilential. 

5. A primitive people, whose language, as known from 
inscriptions, dilFers wndely from those of tlie Umbrians and 
8ahelHans, were represented by the lapygians and 
Messapians of Calal)ria. Yet the language shows japygians 
resemblances to both Greek and Latin, and bears 

out the tradition that the lapygians were Pelasgi, or pre-historic 
inhabitants of Italy. They were probably the earliest Aryan 
settlers who were driven towards the extremity of the peninsula 
as the Latins and Sabellians pressed further to the south. 

6. Tlie Greeks planted so many colonies upon the coasts 
of Southern Italy that they gave to that district the name of 
Magna Graecia. The most ancient, and at the 

same time the most northerly, Greek city in Italy 
was Cumae in Campania. Most of the other Greek colonies 
were situated farther to the south, where many of tliem 
attained to great power and wealth. Of these some of the 
most distinguished were Tarentum, Croton, Metapontiim, and 
Sybaris, which was destroyed in 510 B.C., and was replaced in 
443 B.o. by the town of Thurii. 



Prehistoric gate at Arpinum. 
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CPIAfTER IL 

THE EARLY KINGS AND THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION OF 
ROME. 

The history of Rome is that of a city 'whicli* originally had only 
a few miles of territory, and gradually extended its dominion 

The city of civilized 

Rome. world. The city lay in the central part of the 

peninsula, on the left bank of the Tiber, and 
about fifteen miles from its month. It appears from the first 
as the most important town of Latiiim, and this importance 
must have been due to its site. Its commercial greatness was 
due to its situation on a navigable river, which provided a safe 
refuge for ships at a time when the Lower Sea was swept by 
Ltiuscan fleets j its military strength ■was due to its position 
upon the borders of two of the most powerful races in Italy, the 
Sabines and the Etrascans. 

Though originally a Latin town, it received at an early period 
a considerable Sabine population, wdiile it appears nearly certain 
that a part of its population was of Etruscan origin, and that the 
two Tarquins represent the establishment of an Etruscan dynasty 
at Rome."^ But Roman civilization is in all essential points 
different from the Etruscan, and that the Latin element pre- 
dominated over the Sabine is evident from the fact that the 

* See ch. iii. p. 20, 
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language of the Eomans was a Latin and not a Sabellian 
dialect 

The early history of Rome as given by tlie Roman writers 
is a mass of popular tradition wmrked up by poets, annalists, 
and antiquarians into a professed record of fact 
Not only is it full of marvellous tales and poetical 
embellishments, of contradictions and impossi- 
bilities, but it Wyants tlie very foundation upon whicli all history 
must be laised. Many of the legends are simply attempts to 
explain the origin of certain political and religious customs 
existing in the Republic ; and, although the political civilization 
of early Rome can be discovered with some degree of certainty, 
it is not until we come to the war with Pyrrhus that we can 
place full reliance upon the narrative as a trustworthy statement 
of events. With this caution we now proceed io relate the 
celebrated legends of tlie foundation and early history of Rome. 

Rome is thought to have arisen with the fall of Troy, for, 
on the capture of that town, Aeneas, son of Anchises and 
Venus, fled to seek a now home in a foreign land. 

He carried with liim his son Ascanius, the Penates ® 

or household gods, and the Palladium of Troy.* 

Upon reaching the coast of Latiiim he was kindly received by 
Latinus, the king of the coiintiy, who gave him his daughter 
Lavinia in marriage. Aeneas now built a city, which, he 
named Lavinium, in honour of his wufe. But Lavinia had been 
previously promised to Turnus, the leader of the Rutulians. 
This youthful chief, enraged at the insult, attacked the strangers. 
He was slain, however, by the hands of Aeneas; but in a new 
’ivar which broke out three years afterwards, the Trojan hero 
disappeared amid the waters of the river Numicius, and was 
henceforward worshipped under the name of Jupiter Indiges, 
or “god of the country.” 

Ascanius, who was also called lulus, removed from Lavinium, 
thirty years after its foundation, and built Alba „ 

Loiign, or tlio “ Long Wliite City," on a ridge 
of the Alban Mount about fifteen miles south-east 
of Rome. It became the most powerful city in Latium, and the 

The Pallaclium was a statue of Pallas, or Minerva, which was said to have 
fallen from heaven, and was preserved at Rome with the most sacred care. 
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head of a confederacy of Latin cities. Twelve kings of the 
family ‘ of Aeneas succeeded Ascanius. The last of these, 
named Procas, left two sons, Nnmitor and Amiilins. Amnliiis, 
the younger, seized the kingdom ; and Nnmitor, who was of a 
peaceful disposition, made no resistance to his brother. 

Amulius, fearing lest the children of Nnmitor might not 
submit so quietly to his usurpation, caused his only son to be 
murdered, and made his daughter, Rhea Silvia, one of the 
vestal virgins, who were compelled to live and die unmarried. 
But the maiden became, by the god Mars, tlie mother of twins. 
She was in consequence put to death, because she had broken 
her vow, and her babes were doomed to be drowned in the 
river. The Tiber had overflowed its banks far and wide ; and 
the cradle in which the babes were placed was stranded at the 
foot of the Palatine, and overturned on the root of a wild 
fig tree. A she- wolf, 'which had come to drink of the stream, 
carried them into her den hard by, and suckled them ; and 
when they wanted other food, the woodpecker, a bird sacred 
to Mars, brought it to them. At length this marvellous spectacle 
was seen by Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, who 
took the children home to his wife, Acca Larentia. 
They were called Romulus and Remus, and grew 
up along with the sons of tlieir foster-parents on the Pala- 
tine hill. 

A quarrel arose between them and the herdsmen of Nunritor, 
who stalled their cattle on the neighbouring hill of the Aventine. 
Remus was taken by a stratagem, and carried off to Nnmitor. 
His age and noble bearing made Numitor think of hi.s grand- 
sons; and his suspicions were confirmed by the tale of the 
marvellous nurture of the twin brothers. Soon afterwards 
Romulus hastened with his foster-father to Numitor ; suspicion 
was changed into certainty, and the old man recognized them 
as his kindred. They now resolved to avenge the wrongs which 
their fiimily had suffered. With the help of faithful comrades 
they slew Amulius, and placed Numitor on the throne. 

Romulus and Remus loved tlieir old abode, and therefore left 
Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. But a dispute 
arose between the brothers where the city should he built, and 
after whose name it should be called. Romulus wished to build 
it on the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine. It was agreed that 
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tlic qiieHtiou should be decided by tlie gods; and each took his 
station on the top of iiis chosen hill, awaiting the pleasure of 
the gods by some striking sign. The night passed away, and 
as the day was dawning Remus saw six vultures; but at sun- 
rise, when these tidings -were brought to Romulus, twelve 
vultures flew by him. Each claimed the augury in his own 
favour; but the shepherds decided for Romulus, and Remus 
was therefore obliged to yield. Such was the legendary ex- 
planation of the later Roman custom of the taking of auspices 
by a magistrate. 

1. Reign of Romulus, 753-717 b.c. — Romulus, on gaining 
this divine sanction, proceeded to mark out tlie boundaries of 
his city. He yoked a hullook and a heifer fo ^ 
plough, and drew a deep furrow round the Palatine. ^ ^ 

This formed the sacred limits of the city, and wuis 
called the Fomerium. To the original city on the Palatine 
wfis given the name o? Bonia Quadrata, or Square Rome, to 
distinguish it from the one which subsequently, extended over 
the seven hills. 

The traditional date for the founding of Rome was the 21st 
of April, 753 years before the Christian era. 

On the line of the Pomerium Romulus began to raise a wall. 
One day Remus leapt over it in scorn ; whereupon Romulus slew 
him, exclaiming, “So die whosoever hereafter 
shall leap overmy walls,” Romulus now found his ^ 

people too few in numbers. Accordingly, he set 
apart on the Capitoline hill an asylum, or a sanctuary, in which 
homicides and runaway slaves might take refuge. The city thus 
became filled with men, bift they wanted women, and the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring cities refused to give their daughters 
to such an outcast race. Romulus accordingly resolved to 
obtain by force wdiat he could not gain by entreaty. He pro- 
claimed that games were to be celebrated in honour of the god 
Consus, and invited his neighbours, the Latins and Sabines, 
to the festival. Suspecting no treachery, they came in numbers 
with their wives and children; when suddenly the Roman 
youths rushed upon their guests and carried off the virgins. The 
bereaved parents hastened home and prepared for vengeance. 

The inhabitants of three of the Latin towns, Gaenina, xAntemnae, 
and Crustumerium, took up arms one after the other, but -were 
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the Latins 
and Sabines. 


defeated by the Komans. Komulus slew with his own hand 
Acron king of Caenina, and dedicated his arms 
Wars with annouiv as spoHa opfma, to Jupiter. These 

were offered when the commander of one army 
slew with his own hand the commander of 
another, and were only gained twice afterwards in Roman 
history. 

At last Titus Tatius, the king of Cures, the most powerful of the 
Sabine states, marched against Rome. His forces were so great 
that Romulus, unable to resist him in the field, was obliged to 
retire into the city. Besides the city on the Palatine, Romulus 
had also fortified the top of the Capitoline hill, which he in- 
trusted to the care of Tarpeius. But his daughter Tarpeia, 
dazzled by the golden bracelets of the Sabines, promised to 
betray the hill to them “if they would give her what they 
wore on their left arms.” Her offer was accepted. In the 
night-time she opened a gate and let in the enemy, but when 
she claimed her reward they threw upon her the shields 
“which they wore on their left arms,’’ and thus crushed her 
to death. Thus was explained the later custom of hurling 
traitors from the Tarpeian rock. 

On the -next day the Romans endeavoured to recover the 
hill. A long and desperate battle was fought in the valley 
between the Palatine and the Capitoline. At one time the 
Romans were driven before the enemy, when Romulus vowed 
a temple to Jupiter Stator, the Stayer of Flight, whereupon 
his men took courage and returned again to the combat. 
At length the Sabine women, who were the cause of the 
war, rushed in between them, and prayed their Iinsbands and 
fathers to he reconciled. Their prayers -were heard : the tv^o 
people not only made peace, but agreed to form only one nation. 
Union with Romans dwelt on the Palatine under their 

the Sabines. Romulus, the Sabines on the Capitoline 

under their king Titus Tatius.* The two kings 
and their senates met for deliberation in the valley betw’-een the 
two hills,, which was hence called Oomitium, or the place of 
meeting, and which afterwards became the Roman Forum. 

But the double monarchy did not last long. Titus Tatius 


* The Sabines were called Quirites, and this name was afterwards applied 
to the Roman people in their civil capacity. 
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wis slain at Laviniuin by some Latins to whom he liad refused 
satisfaction for outrages committed by his hinsmeu. Hence- 
forward Romulus ruled alone over both Romans and Sabines. 
He reigned in all thiity-six years. 

One day, as he was reviewing his people in the Campus 
Martins, near the Goat’s Pool, the sun w^as suddenly eclipsed, 
and a drea<Iful vStorra dispersed the people. When 
daylight returned Romulus had disappeared, for 
his father Mars had carried him up to heaven in 
a fiery cliariot. Shortly afterwards he appeared in more than 
mortal beauty to the senator Prociilus Sahinus, and bade him tell 
the Romans to worship him under tlie name of the god Quirinus. 

2. Reicunt of Numa Pompilius, 715-673 b.c. — T he choice of 
the people next fell upon the wise and pious Huma Pompilius, a 



native of the Sabine Cures who had married the daughter of 
Tatius. The forty-three years of Numa’s reign glided away in 
quiet happiness without any war or any calamity. 

Numa was regarded as the author of the chief religious in- 
stitutions of the state. Instructed by the, nymph 
Egeria, whom he met in the sacred grove of Aricia, 
he instituted three priests called Flamens, each of jjfxxma. 
whom attended to the worship of separate deities 
—Jupiter,* Mars, and Quirimxs ; four Vestal Virgins, who kept 
alive the sacred fire of Vesta brought from Alba Longa ; and 

♦ The Flamen of Jupiter was called Flamen Dialis. 
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twclvti Salii, or priests of Mars, wlio Iiad the care of the sacred 
shields.* Nurna reformed the calendar, encouraged agricidtiire, 
and marked out tlie boundaries of property, which Itc placed 
under the care of the god Terminus. He also built the temple 
of Janus, a god represented with two lieads looking different 
ways. The gates of this temple wei’e to be open during war 
and closed in time of peace. 

3. RErGJir of Tullus Hostilius, 673-642 b.c. — Upon the 
death of Nuraa, Tullus Hostilius, a Eoman, was elected king. His 
reign was as warlike as that of Numa had been 
AlS lou^a P< 2 ^i^Gful, The most memorable event in it is the 
® ‘ destruction of Alba Longa. A quarrel having arisen 
between the two cities, and their armies having been drawn up 
in array against each other, the princes determined to avert the 
battle by a combat of champions chosen from each army. 
There were in the Roman army three brothers, born at the same 
birth, named dioratii ; and in the Alban army, in like manner, 
three brothers, born at the same birth, and called Giiriatii. The 
two sets of brothers were chosen as champions, and it was 
agreed that the people to whom the conquerors belonged should 
rule the other. Two of the Horatii were slain, but the three 
Curiatii were wounded, and the surviving Horatius, who was 
unhurt, had recourse to stratagem. He was unable to contend 
with the Curiatii united, but was more than a match for each of 
them separately. Taking to flight, he was followed by bis three 
opponents at unequal distances. Suddenly turning round, he 
slew, fii’st one, then the second, and finally the third. The 
Romans were declared the conquerors, and the Albans their 
subjects. But a tragical event followed. As Horatius was 
entering Rome, bearing his threefold spoils, liis sister met him 
and recognized on his shoulders the cloak of one of the Curiatii, 
her betrothed lover. She burst into such passionate grief tliat 
the anger of her brother was kindled, and stabbing her with 
his sword he exclaimed, ‘‘ vSo perish every Roman woman who 
bewails a foe.” For this murder he was condemned by the 
t\vo judges of blood to be hanged upon the fatal tree, but lie 
appealed to the people, and they gave him Ins life. 

* These shields were called AneUm. One of these shields is said to have 
fallen from heaven ; and Numa ordered eleven others to be made exactly like it, 
that it might not he known and stolen. 
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Shortly afterwards Tulliis Hostilius made war against Fidenae 
and the Etruscans of Veil. The Albans, under their dictator 
Mettiiis Fiiffetiiis, followed him to the war as the 
subjects of Rome. In the battle against 
Etruscans the Alban dictatoiy faithless and in- 
solent, withdrew to the hills ; but when the Etruscans were 
defeated he descended to the plain, and congratulated the 
Roman king. Tulius pretended to be deceived. On the follow- 
ing day he summoned the two armies to receive their praises 
and rewards. The Albans came without arms, and were 
surrounded by the Roman troops. They then heard their 
sentence. Their dictator was to be torn in pieces by horses 
driven opposite ways ; their citj^ was to be razed to the ground ; 
and they themselves, with their wives and children, transported 
to Rome. Tulius assigned to them the Caelian hill for their 
habitation. Some of the noble families of Alba w^ere enrolled 
among the Roman patricians, but the great mass of the Alban 
people were not admitted to the privileges of the ruling 
class. ' 

After carrying on several other wars Tulius fell sick, and 
sought to win the favour of the gods, as Numa had done, by 
prayers and divination. But Jupiter was angry with him, and 
smote him and his whole house with fire from heaven. Thus 
perished Tulius after a reign of thirty-one years. 

4. Reigx of Axcus Makcius, 642-617 b.g. — Ancus Marcius, 
the successor of Tulius Ilostilins, was a Sabine, being the son 
of Numa’s daughter. He sought to tread in the 
footsteps of his grandfather by reviving the re- x,a?i^dties 
ligious ceremonies which had fallen into neglect ; 
but a war with the Latins called him from the pursuits of 
peace. He conquered several of the Latin cities, and removed 
many of the inhabitants to Rome, 'where he assigned them the 
Aventine for their habitation. Ancus instituted the Fetiales, 
■whose duty it was to demand satisfaction from a foreign state, 
when any dispute arose, to determine the circumstances under 
whicli hostilities might be commenced, and to perform tlie 
proper religious rites on the declaration of war. He also 
founded a colony at Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, built a 
fortress on the Janiculurn as a protection against the Etruscans, 
and united it with the city by a bridge across the Tiber, called 
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the Poos Siiblichis because it was made of wooden piles, and 
lie erected a prison to restrain ofienders. He died after a reign 
of twenty- five years. 

The OiHGiKAL CoNSTiTUTiox OF Home. 

. From the earliest times the population of Home was divided 
into two distinct classes, the patricians and plebeians. The 
„ . patricians were the members of a certain limited 

number of noble clans These clans may 

have represented the chief families in the tribes 
■which amalgamated to form Home, or may have been composed 
of all the original settlers in the territory, but there is no clear 
evidence to show how they attained tlieir pre-eminence. The 
patricians, who may originally have formed quite the larger 
portion of the population, alone possessed full political and 
religious privileges. They had the exclusive right of voting in 
the assembly of the people, of serving in the army, and of filling 
the priesthoods of the state. 

All outside this select circle were known as the plehs^ or 
plebeians. They did not, however, form a simple, uniform 
. . class ; for their condition depended on their origin. 

e p e ei^s. 1-1^^ plebeians were sprung from emanci- 

pated slaves, and, where this servile taint could be proved to 
exist, they were clients (c?/e?2^es) * of the patrician who had 
emancipated them, remained dependent members of his clan, 
and owed personal duties to him as their patron {‘patronus) and 
to his descendants after him. A large liiiraber had also sprung 
from the inhabitants of conquered cities who had been deported 
to Rome. These, too, seem to have been attached as clients to 
patrician genies. But one class, at least, of the plebeians, which 
was composed of individuals who had voluntarily migrated to 
Home from allied cities, seems to have been personally free. 
Those plebeians formed clans of tbeir own, did not attach them- 
selves to the gens of a patrician, were under no obligation to a 
patron, and bequeathed this freedom from clientship to their 
descendants. Yet they, too, -were, like the other members of 
this order, devoid of political privileges. 

The earliest constitution of Rome was a limited monarchy. 

* The word cUentes is connected with cluere (“to hear”). They were de* 
peinlaiits who listened to their masters' Lidding. 
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The king was hi theory only a raagistratej to whom the people 
had given the management of the chief business of the state ; 
but he was a sole magistrate holding office for , . 


life, and his powers were so enormous that they 


I'equired very little straining to make liis rule degenerate into a 
tyranny. The authority of the king was expressed in the word 
linpermm^ and included supreme command in war, with the 
power of life and death over the citizens, supreme civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and the sole right of summoning the people 
and laying measures before them lor their approval. 

Although the actual mode of appointment of the king is 
somewhat uncertain, it seems best to consider that it was both 
the right and the duty of the reigning monarch to imminate his 
successor, J3ut this nomination was not final. The new king 
had no right to reign until he had challenged the allegiance of 
tlie people and his appointment had been ratified by them. 
This ratification was expressed in a law of the comitia of the 
mriae {lex curiata).^ In the case of a king’s dying without 
nominiCtiog a successor, this duty fell to the senate. That body 
appointed a series of inteidm-kings {mter-reges) (never less than 
two), who held office for five days in turn, and the last of whom 
nominated a candidate foC the throne. This nomination had 
then to be ratified by the curiae. Although tradition represents 
the Sabine Nurna, the foreigner Tarquin, and the slave’s son 
Servius as having ])een elected kings of Eome, it is almost certain 
that the king had to bo both a Roman citizen and a patrician — 
qualifications that we know were required for the inter-rex. 

As tlxe king was sole magistrate, all the other officials of the 
state were merely delegates appointed by him. Chief of these 
was the prefect of the city, an official left behind for the control 
, of the capital when the king was absent in the field. 

The whole of the patrician population of Rome is said to 
have been divided by Romulus into three tribes (trihis), each 
of which was held to represent one of the three 
nationalities present in the Roman state.' The 
Ramnes were the original Romans of Romulus, 
tiler Titles (or Titienses) the Sabines of Titus Tatius, while the 
Luceres were regarded as Etruscan. Closely connected with 
tliis division was the corps of 300 knights {eqmtes\ each tribe 


* See next page. 
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supplying a century ” of 100 men. The number is said to have 
been doubled by Tulliis Hostilius, and 600 probably remained 
the maximum for this corps until the time of Servius Tullius. 

Each of the tribes was further subdivided . into ten parishes 
called “ curiae.” Each of these thirty curies had its peculiar 
. worship and chapel ; but their importance was 

e cunae. ^jiiiefly political. In the popular assembly the 

votes of each curia were first taken, and all questions were 
decided by a majority of these groups. Hence this assembly, 
. . composed at this time exclusively of patricians, 
cuidata^^^^ was known as the coraitia curiata.” This was 
nominally the sovereign body of Rome, which the 
king was morally bound to consult on all questions of legislation 
and all changes in the constitution. It also listened to appeals 
from the king’s criminal jurisdiction, but only on his permission, 
for there was as yet no law giving every one the right of 
appealing against his judgments.*** The comitia had no power 
of debate, and Could only answer ‘‘Yes” or “No” to the 
question put before it by the king. 

The assembly, fettered as it was by its dependence on the 
king, could be no real check on his authority. The greatest 
The senate Ihnitation on his power was supplied by the ever- 
present council of elders, the senate, composed, 
we are told, originally of IQO, afterwards of 2Q0 members. This 
council was chosen by the king from the heads of the patrician 
families (hence its members were called joatres), and, though 
ill theory only an advising body, the age and experience of its 
members led it to gain certain definite prerogatives. One of the 
fundamental principles of the Roman commonwealth, that a 
magistrate should never undertake an important matter without 
consulting a body of advisers, was the I'eason both of the 
existence and of the power of the senate. 

Most of the foregoing institutions were naturally attributed 
to the founder Romulus. Another series of creations, all of a 
religious character, were attached to the name of the priest-king 
Numa. Besides the priesthoods and the worships 
colleges ^ which we have already mentioned, he was held to 
have instituted the two gi*eat religious colleges of 
Pontiifs and Augurs. The four Pontiifs were the interpreters of 

* Compare cb. iii. p. 32. 
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the sacred law (fiis divtnum), which, besides directing the ritual 
of the priesthoods, included in these early times most of the 
criminal and civil law. The four Augurs were the interpreters 
of omens and portents. The Romans believed tliat religions 
guidance could be obtained for almost every act of their daily 
life. When starting on an enteiprise they looked for the will 
of the gods in the changing expressions of the sky, in the flight 
of birds or the manner in which they fed, and in the marks on 
tlie vitals of slain animals. The meaning of these signs was 
iiiterpreted by the Augurs, and thus they largely guided the 
actions of the state. The king himself was Cliief Pontiff 
{PonUfex Maxlmis), and thus the head of tlie religious as 
he was of the civil life of the community. 



Augur’s victims. 



Bemains oi the Servian wall. 


CHAPTEK III. . 

THE LAST THREE KIIS^GS OP HOME. AND THE ESTAELTSHMENT OF 
THE REX>UELia DOWN TO THE BATTLE OP THE LAKE HEGILLUS. 

616-498 B,C, 

5. Reign op Lucius Taequinius Prtsgus, or the Elder Tae> 
QUIN; 616-579 , B.c, — The fifth king of Rome was an Etruscan 

The Etruscan descent. His father 

dynasty. Bemaratns was a wealthy citizen of Coi-inth, 
who settled in the Etruscan city of Tarquinii, 
where he married an Etruscan wife. Their son wedded 
Tanaquil, who belonged to one of the noblest families in Tar- 
qninii, and himself became a lAicumo* or a noble in the state. 
But he aspired to still higher honours ; and, urged on by his 
wifC; who was an ambitious woman, he resolved to try his 

* This was an Etruscan word originally meaning an “insane*' or “frenzied” 
person. It was thus applied to any one supposed to he inspired. 
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rortnrio at Kome. Accordingly lie set out for this city, accom- 
panied by a large train of followers. When he had reached 
tlie Janicuhim an eagle seized his cap, and, after carrying it 
away to a great height, placed it again upon his head. Tanaquil, 
who was skilled in the Etruscan science of augury, bade her 
linsband hope for the highest honours. Pier predictions were 
soon verified, lie took the name of Lucius Tarquinius, and 
gained the flvvour both of Anens Marcius and the people. 
Aricus appointed the stranger guardian of his children ; and, 
when he died, the senate and the people unanimously elected 
Tarqnin to the vacant throne. 

The reign ol' Tarqnin was distinguished by great exploits in 
war and by great works in peace. He defeated the Sabines, and 
took their town Collatia, which he placed under 
his nephew Egeriiis, wlio was thence called Colla- 
tians. He also captured many of the Latin towns, 
and I)ecamc the ruler of all Latinm ; hut the important WTirks 
which he executed in peace have rendered his name still more 
famous. Tlio gre^at cloacae^ or sewers, by which he drained 
the lower parts of the city, still remain, after so many ages, 
with not a stone disydaced. He laid out the Circus Maximus, 
and instituted tlio Great or Eoman games performed, in the 
circus. He also made some changes in the constitution of 
the state. He added to the senate 100 new members, taken 
from the Luceres, the third tribe, and called patres minorum 
gerrtium to distinguish them from the old senators, who were 
now termed patres majorum gentium ; the numbers of this 
council were thus raised to 300. Tlie number of vestal virgins 
was also increased from four to six, tbe two new vestals being 
probably taken from the Luceres. 

Tarqnin had a favourite, Servius Tullius, said to have been 
the soil of a female slave taken at the capture of the Latin 
town Corniculum. His infancy was marked by prodigies which 
ioresliadowed liis future greatness. On one occasion a flame 
played around his head, as he was asleep,' without hurting him. 
Tanaquil foresaw the greatness of the hoy, and from this time 
ho was brought up as the king’s child. Tarqnin afterwards 
gave Inrn his daughter in marriage, and left the government in 
his hands. But the sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest Tarqnin 
should transmit the crown to his son-in-law, hired two country- 
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men to assassinate the king. These men, feigning to have a 
quarrel, came before the king to have their dispute decided; 
and while he was listening to the complaint of one, the 
other gave him a deadly wound with his axe. But the sous of 
Ancus did not reap the fruit of their crime ; for Tanaqiiil, pre- 
tending that the king’s wound was not mortal, told them that 
he would soon return, and that he had, meantime, appointed 




The Cloaca Maxima. 


Servius to act in his stead. Servius forthwith proceeded to 
discharge the duties of king, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
people ; and when the death of Tarqnin could no longer be 
concealed, he was already in firm possession of the regal power. 
Tarquin had reigned thirty-seven years. 

6. Seevjus Tullius, 578-635 b.o. — Servius thus succeeded 
to the throne by the strictly recognized method of nominatioiu 
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THE SERYIAJT CONSTITUTION. 


Tho reigji of tliis king is almost as barren of militaiy ex- 
ploits as that of Niima. His great deeds were those of peace; 
and he was regarded by posterity as the author 
of the later Eoman constitution, jnst as Eomulus 
was of tlie earlier. Three important acts are 
assigned to Serviiis by universal tradition. Of these the greatest 


(1) The reform of the Boman constitution. In this reform his 
main object was to distribute the burdens of taxation and military 
service as evenly as possible amongst all the 
members of the state. The effect of his scheme 
wa,s to give to the wealthy classes as a whole the 
infliience which had formerly depended on patrician birth, and 
tliiis to grant privileges to the well-to-do plebeians. To carry 
liis purpose into effect he made a twofold division of the Boman 
people, one according to their residence, the other according to 
their property. 

(a) It must be recollected that the only existing political 
organization was the division into three tribes, and of these 
tribes into thirty curiae, composed exclusively of patrician 
gentes ; but Servius now divided the whole Boman territory 
into Four Tribes, and, as tin's division was simply .local, these 
tribes contained plebeians as well as patricians. But though 
the institution of these local tribes made the plebeians members 
of the state, it conferred upon them no right to take j)art in 
the elections, or in the management of public aftairs, for the 
powers of electing the king and of ratifying the laws were 
possessed exclusively by tlie purely patrician comitia curiata.” 

(b) Tiie means by which Servius indirectly gave the plebeians 
a share in the government wo>s by dividing the whole body of 
citizens into classes according to their wealth for 

the purposes of taxation and the military lev}^ 

But this new arrangement was soon made the 
basis of a new Popular Assembly, in which patricians and ple- 
beians alike voted. The result of the arrangement was that the 
wealtliiest persons, whether patricians or plebeians, possessed the 
chief power. In order to ascertain the property of each citizen, 
Servius instituted the Oe? 2 su$j which was a register of Boman 
citizens and their property. All Boman citizens possessing a 
ceHain amount of landed property afterwards valued at 12,500 
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asses and upwards * were divided into iive gTeat OlaMes, Tiie 
First Class contained tlie richest citizens, the Second Class the 
next in point of wealth, and so on. The whole arrangement was 
of a military character. Each of tlie five Classes was divided 
into a certain number of Centuries or Companies, half of which 
consisted of Elders {Seniores) from the age of 46 to 60, and half 
of younger members {Jiiniores) from the age of 18 to 46. All 
the Classes had to provide their own arms and armoin*, but the 
expense of the equipment wms in proportion to the wealth of 
each Class. The Five Classes formed the infantry {fedites). 
To these five classes were added two centuries of smiths and 
carpenters, and two of trumpeters and horn-blowers. These four 
centuries voted with the Classes. Those persons whose propertv 
did not amount to 12,500 asses were not included in the Classes 
and formed a single century. ’ 

At the head of the Glasses were the Equites or cavalry. Those 
consisted of eighteen centuries, six being the old ‘patrician 
Equites, as founded by Romulus and augmented by Tarquinius 
I riscus, and the other* twelve being cliosen from the chief 
^ plebeian families.t 


i-hl a pound weight of copper of twelve ounces. Althonffli 

terms of copper money, there is little doulk tint 
and cattie.’^ assessment on bides of land U^igeraX and perhaps on sheep 

eeWmlVwWA efch of 


3 and upwards. 


Equites , — Centiiriae 
First Census, 1 00,000 f 

Centuriae Seiiiorum 

Centuriae Junlorum ... ... ... 

Centuriae Fabrum (smiths and carpenters) 
Seeomi C/aS5.~Censiis, ?5.000 asses and upwards. 
Centuriae Seiiiorum 
Centuriae Juniorum ... ... ... 

Third Cliss, — Census, 50,000 asses and upwards. 
Centuriae Seiiiorum ... ... ... ... 

Centuriae Juniorum ... 

Fourth Ofass.-^Gensns, 25,000 asses and upwards. 
Centuriae Seniorum ... .i. ... ... 

Centuriae Juniorum 

Fifth Census, 12, 600 asses and upwanhs 

Centuriae Seniorum 

Centuriae Juniorum 

Centuriae cornicinura, tubicinurn 

Centuria capite censoruni 

Sum total of the centuriae 


40 . 

40 182 


10 h 




mi 
15 b2 
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The Centuries formed the new National Assemltly. They 
mustererl as an army in the Campus IMartius, or the Field of 
Mars, on the banks of the Tiber outside the city. 

They voted hy Centuries, and were hence called 
tlie Oomltia GenUirmta. Each Century counted 
as one vote, but did not consist of the same number of men. 
On the contrary, in order to give the preponderance to wealth, 
the first or richest class contained a far greater number of 
centuries than any of the other classes (as wn’ll be seen from 
the table on p. 24), although they must at the same time have 
included a much smaller number of men. The Equites and 
First Class alone amounted to 100 centuries, or more than half 
of the total number; so that, if they agreed to vote the same 
way, they possessed at once an absolute majority. An advantage 
was also given to age ; for the Seniores, though possessing an 
equal number of votes, must of course have boon very inferior 
in nuralxir to the Jvmiores. 

This system, therefore, onl,y admitted to power tl}e classes 
who possessed a cei’tain amount of wealth, but it was fiir more 
a government Iwthe people than the rule of the patrician nobles 
which it replaced. The Corail ia Centuriata became the sovereign 
assembly of the nation; it finally usurped from the Comitia 
Curiata the right of ratifying the election of kings and magistrates, 
of enacting and repealing laws, and of deciding in cases of appeal 
from the sentence of a judge. Eventually the Comitia Curiata 
came itself to include plebeians. This old assembly was not 
abolished, and a trace of its ancient ascendency remained in tiie 
formality of the lex curiaiaj^ which even in the Republic was 
required to ratify the election of a magistrate with imperium. 

(2) The second gi'eat work of Servius was the extension of 
the Pomerium, or hallowed boundary of the city, and the 
completion of the city by incorporating with it 
the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline hills. f He 
surrounded the wdiole with a stone wall, called 
after him llie wall of Servius Tullius; and from the Porta 
Gollina to the Esquiline Gate, where the hills sloped gently to 

* See p, 11 . ' 

f The celeljrated seven liiUsnpon which Rome stood were the Palatine, Aventine, 
Capitoline, Caelian, Qnirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline. The Mens pincius was 
not included withm the Servian Wall, 
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the plain, he constructed a gigantic mound nearly a mile in 
length and a moat 100 feet in breadth and thirtv in ‘depth from 
which the earth of the mound was dug. Eoine thus acquired 
a circumference of five miles, and this continued to be the leo-al 
e.xtent of the city till the time of the emperors, although suburbs 
were added to it. 

(3) An important alliance with the Latins, by which Koine 

Affiance with became the members of 

the Latins. gi'eat league, was one of tlie gi'cat events 

_ which distinguished the reign of Servius. 

Servius gave his two daughters in marriage to the two sons 
of Tarquinuis Prisctis. Lucius, the older, was married to a 
quiet and gentle wife I Arims, the younger, to an aspiring and 
ambitious woman. The character of tiie two lirotheL was the 
ver}' opposite of the wives who ha,l fallen to their lot - for 
picms was restless and haughty, but Armis retiring and’un- 
amhitious The wife of Armis, enraged at the long life of her 
fathei, and fearing that at his death her Imsbaiid would tamely 
resign the sovereignty to his elder brother, resolved to niiirde'i- 
both her father and husband. Her fiendish spirit put into the 
heart of Lucius thoughts of crime which he had never enter- 
tained botore. Lueiiis made away with his wife and the 
younger Tullia with her Inishand; “and the survive^;, wMmu? 
Men the show of mourning, were straightwav ioined in un- 
lallowed wedlock. Tuhia now iiieessantlv urged her husband 
to murder her father, and thus obtain the kingdom which he 
so aidently covqted. Tarquiii formed a conspiracy with the 
patricians, who were_ enraged at the reforms of Servius; and 
when the plot was ripe he entered the forum nmived in the 
kmgly robes, seated himself in the, royal chair in t‘he seiiate- 

thoirking.'^ ^ summoned to him as 

At the first news of the commotion Seiwiiis hastened to the 
senate-house, and, standing at the doorway, bade Tarquin to 

Death of , *be throne ; hut Tarquin sprang 
Servius. lonvard, seized the old man, and flung him down 
the stone steps. Covered with blood the kinf'- 
staggered home ; but, before he reached it, he w-as ’overtaken 
by the servants of Tarquin, and murdered. Tullia drove to 
the senate-house and greeted her husband as king- but her 
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transports of joy struck even liini with horror. He hade 
her go home ; and, as she was returning, her charioteer 
pulled up and pointed out the corpse of Iier father lying in 
his blood across the road. She commanded him to drive 
on : the blood of her father spurted over- the carriage and 
on her dress ; and from that day forward the place bore tlie 
name of the Wicked Street. The body lay unburied; for 
Tarquiri said scoffingly, Eomulus too went without burial ; ” 
and this impious mockery is said to have given rise to his 
surname of Superbus, or the Proud. Servius liad reigned forty- 
three years. 

7. Eeign of Lucius Tarquikius Superbus, or The Proud, 
535-510 E.c. — Tarquin commenced his reign without any of 
the forms of election. One of his first acts was 
to abolish all the privileges which had been con- 
ferred upon the plebeians by Servius. He also 
compelled the poor to work at miserable wages upon his 
magnificent buildings, and the hardships which they siitfered 
were so great that many put an end to their lives. But he did 
not confine his oppressions to the poor. All the senators and 
patricians whom he mistrusted, or whose wealth he coveted, 
were put to death or driven into exile. He surrounded himself 
with a body-guard, by whose means he was enabled to carry 
out liis designs. ^ , 

But, although a tyrant at home, he raised the state to great 
influence and power among the surrounding nations, partly by 
his alliances and partly by his conquests. He 
gave his daughter in manlage to Octavius 
Mamilius of Tusculum, the most powerful of the i^atium. 

Latins, by wdiose means he acquired great influ- 
ence in Latium. Any Latin chiefs like Turnus lierdonius, 
who attempted to resist him, were treated as traitors, and 
punished with death. At the solemn meeting of the^ Latins 
at the Alban Mount, Tarquin sacrificed the bull on behalf 
of all the allies, and distributed the flesh to the people of the 
league. 

Strengthened by this' Latin alliance, Tarquin turned his arms 
against the Volscians. He took the w^ealthy town of Siiessa 
Pometia, with the spoils of which he commenced the erection of 
a magnificent temple on the Capitoline hill, which his father 
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had vowed. This temple was dedicated to the three gods of 
the Latin and Etruscan religions, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
A human head fresh bleeding and undecayed, is said 

to have been found by the \vorkmen as they were digging 
the foundations, and being accepted as a sign that the place 
was destined to become the head of the world, the name of 
OxAPiTOLimr was given to the temple, and thence to the 
hill. In a stone vault beneath were deposited the Sibylline 
books, containing obscure and prophetic sayings. One day 
a sibyl, a prophetess from Cum£e, appeared before the king 
and offered to sell him nine books. Upon his refusing to 
buy them she went away and burned three, and then de- 
manded the same sum for the remaining six as she had 
asked for the nine. But the king laughed, wliereupo]i she 
again burnt three, and then demanded tiie same sum as before 
for the remaining three. Wondering at this strange conduct, 
tlie king purchased the books. Tliey Avere placed under the 
care of two patricians, and were consulted when the state was 
in danger. 

Tarquiii next attacked Gabii, one of the Latin cities Avliich 
refused to enter into the league. Unable to take the city by 
force, he had recourse to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretendiiig 
to be illtreated by his hither, and covered with the bloody marks 
of stripes, tied to G-abii. The infatuated inhabitants intrusted 
him with the command of tiieir troops j and Avhon he had 
obtained the unlimited confidence of the citizens, he sent a 
messenger to his father to inquire lioiv he should deliver the 
city into his hands. The king, avIio Avas Avalking in his garden 
when the messenger arrived, made no reply, but kept striking 
off the heads of the tallest poppies with his stick. Sextus took 
the hint. He put to death or banished, on false charges, all 
the leading men of the place, and then had no difficulty in com- 
pelling it to submit to bis father. 

In the midst of his prosperity Tarquin AA’-as troubled by a 
strange portent. A serpent craivled out from the altar in tlie 
Brutus royal palace, and seized on the entrails of the 

victim. The king, in fear, sent his Iato sons, 
Titus and Arims, to consult the famous oracle of the Greeks at 
Delphi. They Avere accompanied by their cousin, L. Junius 
Brutus. One of the sisters of Tarquin iiad been married to 
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BI. Bratus, a man of great wealth, wlio died, leaving two sons 
inicler age.* Of these the elder was killed by Tarquin, who 
coveted their possessions; the younger escaped his brother’s 
fate only by feigning idiotcy. On arriving at Delphi, Brutus 
propitiated the priestess with the gift of a golden stick enclosed 
in a hollow stalf. After executing the king’s commission, Titus 
and Aruns asked the priestess who was to reign at Rome after 
their father. The priestess replied, whichsoever should first kiss 
his mother. Tlie princes agreed to keep the matter secret from 
Sextus, who was at Rome, and to cast lots between themselves. 
Brutus, who better imderstood the meaning of the oracle, fell, 
as if by chance, when tliey quitted the temple, and kissed the 
earth, the mother of them all. 

vSoon afterwards Tarquin laid siege to Ardea, a city of the 
Rutulians. The place could not be taken by force, and the 
Roman army lay encamped beneath the walls. 

Here, as the king’s sons, and their cousin Tar- 
quinius Collatinus, were feasting together, a dis- 
pute arose about the virtue of their wives. As 
nothing was doing in the field, yiey mounted their horses to 
visit theii- homes by surprise. They first went to Rome, where 
they surprised the princes’ wives at a splendid banquet. 
They then hastened to Collatia, and there, though it was late 
in the night, they found Lucretia, the wnfe of Collatinus, 
spinning amid her handmaids. The beauty and virtue of 
Lucretia excited the evil passions of Sextus. A few days after 
he returned to Collatia, where he was hospitably received by 
Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. In the dead of night he 

* The following genealogical table exhibits the relationship of the family 
Demaratus of Corinth. 
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entered her chamber with a drawn sword, threatening that, if 
she did not yield to his desires he would kill her and lay by her 
side a slave with his throat cut, and would declare that he had 
killed them both taken in adultery. Fear of such a shame 
forced Lucretia to consent ; but, as soon as Sextus had departed, 
she sent for her husband and father. Gollatinus came, accom- 
panied by L. Brutus; her father, Lucretius, brought with him 
P. Valerius. They found her in an agony of sorrow. She told 
them what had happened, enjoined them to avenge her dis- 
honour, and then stabbed herself to the heart. They all swore 
to avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed stupidity, and 
placed himself at their head. They carried the corpse into the 
market-place of Collatia. There the people took up arms, and 
renounced the Tarquins, A number of young men attended 
the funeral procession to Rome. Brutus summoned the people, 
and related the deed of shame. All classes were inflamed with 
the same indignation. 

A decree ’was passed deposing the king, and banishing him 
and his family from the city. Brutus now set out for the army 
„ ^ ut Ardea. Tarquinius meantime had hastened 

thTmoaarchy l^ome, but found the gates closed against him, 
Brutus was received with joy at Ardea; and 
the army renounced their allegiance to ‘the tyrant. Tarquin, 
with his two sons, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at Caere, 
in Etruria. Sextus fled to Gabii, where he was shortly after 
murdered by the friends of those whom he had put to death. 

Tarquin had reigned t\venty-five years when he was driven 
out of Rome. In memory of this event an annual festival was 
celebrated on the 24th of February, called the JRegifufjmyn or 
Fugalia, ■■ 

The PtEPUBLiG. — Thus ended monarchy at Rome. Here, 
however, the revolution stopped. The form of the constitution 
Creation of unaltered ; but the power of the chief 

consuls. magistrate was limited in three ways. The office 
was no longer entrusted to a single individual, the 
time for which it might he held was shortened, and direct election 
by the people was substituted for the older principle of nomina- 
tion. Two men of equal authority, who held office only for a 
year, were entrusted with the regal imperium. Each was given 
the power of commanding^*udging, and proposing laws, and each 
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with the power of overriding his colleague’s actions. In later 
times tliey were called but at their first institution they 

were named Praetors. '^ d’hey were elected by the Cornitia Cen- 
turiatEj and possessed the honours and most of the emblems of 
authority {Insignia) of the king. The first consuls were L. 
Brutus and Tarquiniiis Collatinus (509 b.c.). But the people 
so hated the very name and race of Tarquin, that Collatinus 
was obliged to resign his office and retire from Kome. P. Valerius 
was elected consul in his place. 

Meantime ambassadors came to Eome from Tarquiiij asking 
that his private property should be given up to him. The 
demand seemed just to the senate and the people ; but while 
the ambassadors were making preparation for carrying away 
tlie property, they formed a conspiracy among the young 
Roman nobles for the restoration of the royal family. The plot 
was discovered by means of a slave, and among the con- 
spiratoi’s were found the two sons of Brutus himself. But the 
consul would not pardon his guilty children, and ordered the 
iictorsf to put them to death with the other traitors. The 
agreement to surrender the property was made void by this 
attempt at treason, and the royal goods were given up to the 
people to plunder. 

As the plot had failed, Tarquin now endeavoured to recover 
the throne by arms. The people of Tarquiiiii and Veil espoused 
the cause of their Etruscan kinsmen, and marched _ 
against Rome. The two consuls advanced to 
meet them. When Arnns, the king’s son, saw 
Brutus at the head of the Roman cavalry he spurred his horse 
to the charge. Brutus did not shrink from the combat ; and 
both fell from their horses mortallj^ wounded by each other’s 
spears. A desperate battle between the two armies now 
followed. Both parties claimed the victory, till a voice was 
heard in the dead of night, proclaiming that the Romans had 
conquered, as the Etruscans had lost one man more. Alarmed 
at this, the Etruscans fled ; and Valerius, the surviving consul, 
returned lo Rome, carrying with him the dead body of Brutus. 

Gf. p. 62 . . 

f The Uetores were public officers who attended upon the Roman magistrate. 
Each consul had twelve lictors. They carried upon their shoulders fwces, 
which \sere rods bound in the form of a bundle, and containing an axe in the 
middle. 
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The matrons mourned fur Brutus a whole year, because lie liad 
revenged the death of Lucre tia. 

Valenus was now loft without a colleague ; and as he began 
to build a house on the top of the hill Velia, which looked 
down upon the forum, the people feared that he was aiming at 
kingly power. Thereupon Valerius not only pulled down the 
house, but, calling an assembly of the people, he ordered the 
lictors to lower the fasces before them, as an acknowledgment 
til at their power was superior to his. He likewise brought 
forward a law enacting that every citizen who was condemned 
by a magistrate to be executed, slioiild have a right of appeal to 
the people. Valerius became in consequence so popular that lie 
received the surname of Puhlicola^ or The People’s Friend.” 

Valerius then summoned an assembly for the election of a 
successor to Brutus ; and Sp. Lucretius was chosen. Lucretius, 
however, lived only a few days, and M. Horatius was elected . 
consul in his place. It was Horatius who had the honour of 
consecrating the temple on the Caj)itol, which Tarquin had left 
unfinished when he was driven from the throne. 

The second year of the republic (508 b.c.) witnessed the 
second attempt of Tarquin to recover the crown. He now 
applied for help to Lars Porsena, the powerful 
ruler of the Etruscan town of Ciusium, who 
marched against Rome at the head of a vast army. 
The Romans could not meet him in the field; and Porsena 
seized without opposition the Janiculum, a hill immediately 
opposite the city, and separated from it only by the Tiber. 

Rome was now in the greatest danger, and the Etruscans 
would have entered the city by the Sublician bridge liad not 
Horatius Cocles, with two comrades, kept the 
whole Etruscan army at bay while the Romans 
broke down the bridge behind him. Wlien it was giving way 
he sent back his two companions, and withstood alone the 
attacks of the foe till the cracks of the falling timbers and tlxe 
shouts of his countrymen told him that the bridge bad fallen. 
Then praying, 0 Father Tiber, take me into thy charge and 
bear me up ! ” he plunged into the stream and swam across in 
safety amid the arrows of the enemy. The state raised a 
statue in his honour, and allowed him as much land as he could 
plough round in one day. Few legends are more celebrated in 
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Ronuxii story than this gallant deed of Horatius, and Roman 
writers lovtxl to tell 

“ How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.-' 

T’ise Etruscans now proceeded to lay siege to the city, wliich 
soon began to suObr from famine. Thereupon a young Roman, 
named C. I^riicios, resolved to deliver his country by murdering 
tlie invading king, lie accordingly went over to the Etruscan 
camp ; but, ignorant of the person of Porsena, killed the royal 
secretary instead. Seized and threatened with torture, he thrust 
his rigid liand into the fire on the altar, and there let it burn, 
to show how little lie heeded pain. Astonislied at his courage, 
the king bade him depart in safety ; and Atucius, out of gratitude, 
advisoil him to make peace with Rome, since three hundred 
noble youths, lie said, had sworn to take the life of the king, 
and he was the first upon whom the lot had fallen. Mucius 
was lienceforward called Scaevola, or the Left-hmded^ because 
his right hand had been burnt off. Porsena, alarmed for his 
life, which he could not secure against so many desperate men, 
forthwith offered peace to the Romans on condition of their 
restoring to the Veientines the land 'which they had taken from 
them. Those terms were accepted, and Porsena withdrew his 
troops from the Janiculnm, after receiving ten youths and ten 
maidens as hostages from the Romans. Cloelia, one of the 
maidens, escaped from the Etruscan camp, and swam across 
liie Tiber to Rome. She was sent back by the Romans to 
Porsena, who was so amazed at her courage that he not only 
set her at liberty, but allowed her to take with her those of the 
hostages whom she pleased. 

Thus ended the second attempt to restore the Tarquins by 
force.* 

After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquin took refuge with his 
son-in-law, Octavius Marailius of Tusculum. The 
thirty Latin cities now espoused the cause of the 
exiled king, and declared war against Rome. ^ cag'iie. 

The Romans in their peril had recourse to a dictatorsliip. 

* There is, however, reason to Mieve that these brilliant stories conceal one 
of the earliest and greatest disasters of the city. It is probable that Rome was 
really coiniuered by Porsena, and lost all the territory which the kings had 
gained on the right side of the Tiber. 
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I’Tliis was a temporary revival of the monarchy for the purpose 
of meeting some emergency, ^vhether within or without the 
city, which seemed beyond the powers of the 
^'o/a°dhit^tor magistrates vvith their divided authority. 

The dictator was nominated by one of the consuls, 
and held office only for six months. His absolute powder was 
shown by the fact that the lictors attending him bore the axes 
in the fasces even within the cit}^, to signify that from him, as 
from the kings, there was no appeal. From the time of his ap- 
pointment the independent powers of all other magistrates ceased, 
and the only other authority was exercised by bis lieutenant, 
the Master of the Horse, who commanded the cavalry. A. 
Ppstiimius was appointed Dictator, and he named T. Aebutius 
IMaster of the Horse ; at the head of the Latins wore Tarquiri 
and Octavius Mamilius. The armies met near the lake Regillus, 
and the struggle was fierce and bloody, but the Latins at length 
fled. Almost all the chiefs on either side fell in the conflict, 
or were grievously wounded. Titus, the son of Tarquin, w^as 
killed; and the aged king was wounded, but escaped with his 
life. It was related in the old tradition, that the Eomans gained 
this battle by the assistance of the “Great Twin Brethren,” 
Calstor and Pollux, who were seen charging the Latins at the 
head of the Roman cavalry, and wdio afterwards carried to Rome 
the tidings of the victory. A temple was built in the forum 
the spot where they appeared, and their festival was cele- 
brated yearly. 

This was the third and last attempt to restore the Tarquins. 

The Latins were completely hmnhled by this victoiy. Tar- 
quinius Superbus had no other state to which he could ap])]y 
for assistance. He had already survived all his family ; and he > 
now fled to Cumae, where he died a wretched and childless old ^ 


Coin representing the children of Brutus led to death by lictors. 
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CHAFTEIR IV. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE RECILLUS TO THE 

DECEMVIIIATE. 498-451 B.C. 

The infont Republic was now saved from its immediate danger, 
.a forcible restoration of the monarchy; but the state was for 
a' long time in the most grievous peril : it needed consolidation 
from within, and was at the same time mercilessl}^ attacked by 
enemies from without. 

The internal history of Rome during this period is marked 
by the struggle between the patricians and plebeians, who 
formed two distinct orders in the state. After the 
banishment of the kings, the patricians retained ^"ievances of 
exclusive possession ot poiiticai powder. The 
plebeians, it is true, could vote in the Gomitia Centuriata ; but, 
as they were mostly poor, they were outvoted by the patricians 
and their clients. The consulship and all other magistracies 
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were legally confined to the patricians, so that tlie executive 
power was entirely in their hands, wliiie the ponthFs, 
the authorized interpreters of the law, were drawn entirely from 
tliat order. The state' waas still practically governed hy a 
handful of nobles, and there was no possibility of bridging 
the gulf between the classes; for intermarriage between the 
orders was forbidden, and in the sacred rites of the patrician 
clans the plebeians had no share. 

Tlie plebeians liad to complain, not only of disadvantages in 
social and public life, but also of private wrongs. The law of 
debtor and creditor was very .severe at home. An agreement 
called nexuin was often concluded,by wdiicli the debtor pledged 
liis body and liis future services for tlie repayment of the loan, 
and if the borrower did not refund the mouey by the time 
agreed upon, his person was seized by the creditor, and lie was 
obliged to work as a slave.'*' Slavery was also the penalty for 
ordinary debts ; and if there w-ere more creditors than one, the 
debtor’s bod}?" might be cut in pieces and divided among them. 
The wdiole weight of this oppressive laAv fell upon the plebeians; 
and what rendered the case still harder W’as that they w^ere 
frequently compelled, through no fault of their own, to become 
borrowers. Tliey were , small landholders, living by cultivating 
the soil with their own. hands ; but as they had to serve in the 
army without pay, they had no means of engaging labourers in 
their absence. Hence on their return home they were left 
without the means of subsistence or of purchasing seed for the 
next crop, and borrowing was their only resource. 

Another circumstance still further aggravated the hardships 
of the plebeians. The state possessed ’a large quantity of laud 
called Ager PuUkus^ or the “ Public Land.” This land origin- 
ally belonged to the kings, partly for their own use, partly in 
trust for the people ; and it was constantly increased hy con- 
quest, as it 'was the practice, on the subjugation of a people, to 
deprive them of a certain portion of their land. Tliis public 
land was either divided amongst the poorer citizens or left by 
the state to any occupier subject to a rent ; but as the patricians 
possessed the political power, they occupied the public land 
themselves, and paid' for it only a nominal rent. Thus the 
plebeians, by whose blood and unpaid toil mueli of this laud 

* Debtors thus given over to tbeir creditors were called nm. 
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had been avod, were excluded from all share in the fruits of 
tlieir eoTifjuost. 

The struggle that ensued was^ tlierefore, partly social, partly 
political. But proteeliori was what the plebeians desired oven 
more than power; the cruelty of the patrician , 
creditors was the most pressing cauI, and led to 
the first reform. In 494 b.c. the plebeians, after plebeians, 
a campaigii against tlie A^olsciaos, instead of 
returning to Home, suddenly turned aside to the Sacred ]\rount, 
a hill ai>out three miles from the city, near the junction of the 
Aiiio and tlio Tiber. Here they determined to settle and found 
a noAV tOAvn, leaving liorne to the patricians and their clients. 
This event is known as the ^cejisi.oii to the. Sacred Mcnmt. 
The patricians, alarmed, sent several of their number to per- 
suade the plebeians to return. Among the deputies AAvas the 
aged IMeneuiiis Agrippa, avIjo had great influence Avith the 
plebeians. He related to them the celebrated fable of the Belly 
and the Hernbers— 

Once upon a time,” he said, the Members refused to Avork 
any longer for the Belly, Avhich led a lazy life and grew fat upon 
tlieir toils. But receiving no longer any nourishment from the 
Belly, they soon began to pine away, and found that it aa^is to 
the Belly they owed their life and strength.” 

Tiie fable was understood, and the plebeians agreed to treat 
with the patricians. It AA’as decided that existing debts should 
].»e cancelled, and that all debtoi's in bondage 
should be restored to freedom. vSIaveiy for debt 
was not, boAvever, forbidden, and as it Awas neces- 
sary to provide security for the future, the plebeians insisted that 
tAvo of tlieir own number should be elected annually, to whom 
the plebeians might appeal for assistance against the decisions 
of the patrician magistrates. These officers were called Tribunes 
of the Fkbs, They Avere not magistrates, and had no imperhm. ; 
their sole duty aa^is that of protection; they could forbid the 
fulfillment of any decree aimed against a citizen— a right which 
gradually became a poAver of declaring any proposal made by a 
magistrate to be null and void.* Tlieir persons Avere declared 
sacred and inviolable ; they Avere neA^ei* to quit the city during 

* This was called the right of iniero^ssio, from inter€edQ, *‘ to come 
between.” ' "" 
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tlieir year of office ; and their houses were to remain open day 
and night, that all who were in need of help might apply to them. 
Their number was sooii afterwards increased to four, and at a 
later time to ten.* At the Sacred Mount the plebeians also ob- 
tained the privilege of having two aediles of their order appointed. 
These officers had at a later time the care of the public build- 
ings and roads, and the suiXirintendonco of the police of the city. 

Emboldened by this success, the plebeians now demanded a 
share in the public land. And in this they found an unexpected 
supporter among tlie patricians themselves. Sp. 
f/spurius^^^ Cassius, one of the most distinguished men in the 
Cassius. state, brought forward in his third consulship a 

law by which a portion of the public land was 
to be divided among the plebeians (486 b.c.). This was the 
'first Agrarian La>n mentioned in Koman Iiistoiy. It must be 
iWoollected that all Agrarian laws dealt only with the public 
land, and, though often infringing private rights, never touched 
what was actually private property. Notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of the patricians, the law was passed ; but 
it was never carried into execution, and the patricians soon 
revenged themselves upon its author. In the following year 
he was accused of aiming at the kingly power, and condemned 
to death. He was scourged and beheaded, and his house razed 
to the ground. 

We now turn to the external history of Eome. Under the 
kings Rome had risen to a superiority over her neighbours ; she 
^ . had extended her dominion over the southern 

tion^s of Rome Etruria, and she had acquired the head- 

ship of the Latin league : this headship taking 
the form of an alliance between Rome on the one hand and 
all the cities of the league on the other. The early history of the 
Republic presents a very different spectacle. She is now isolated, 
and for the next 100 years engaged in a constant defensive 
war with her neighbours, the Etruscans on the one hand and the 
Volscians and Aequians on the other. 

An attempt to break this isolation was made by Sp. Cassius 
in the days of his power by the alliance which he effected 

* The tribunes were originally elected by tbe assembly of the Plebs which 
met by curiae {ccmcilium pleMs curiatim) ; but by the Puhliiian Law, proposed 
by the tribune Publilius Volero, and passed 471 b.c., the election w’as transferred 
to the assembly of the Plebs meeting by tribes (concilium plehis irihutim). 
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Ix'lwoen Homo and tlie Latin and Heniican leagues (486 e 
I t wxs tliis union which kept the Volscians and Aequians ai 
hay in tlic defensive contest now carried on by 
Home. It would be unprofitable to relate the 
details of these petty campaigns ; but there are jeagut 
three ocleb'-ated legends connected with them 
which must not be passed over, 

L CoruoLANus AND THE VoLSGiANS, 488 B.c.—C. Murcius, 
surnamed Coriolanus, from his valour at the capture of the Latin 
town of Corioli, was a brave but haughty patrician • x, x, 

youth. lie was hated by the plebeians, who re- y^iJ^ians 
fused him the consulship. This inflamed him with 
anger; and accordingly,; when the city was sufiering from 
famine, and a present of corn came from Sicily, Coriolanus 
advised the senate not to distribute it among the plebeians, 
unless they gave up their tribunes. Such insolence enraged 
tlie plebeians, who would have torn him to pieces on the 
spot, had not the tribunes summoned him before the Assembly 
of the Plebs. Coriolanus himself breathed nothing but 
defiance; and his kinsmen and friends interceded for him in 
vain. He was condemned to exile. He now turned his steps 
to Antium, the capital of the Yolscians^ and oflered to lead them 
against Rome. Attius Tullius, king of the Volscians, persuaded 
his countrymen to appoint Coriolanus their general. Kothing 
could check his victorious progress : town after town fell before 
him ; and he advanced within five miles of the city, ravaging 
the lands of the plebeians, but sparing those of the patricians. 
The city was filled with despair. The ten first men in the 
senate were sent in hopes of moving his compassion. But they 
were received with the utmost sternness, and told that the city 
must submit to his absolute will. Next day the pontiffs, augurs, 
flamenS; and all the priests, came in their robes of ofiice, and in 
vain prayed him to spare the city. All seemed lost, but Rome 
was saved by her women. Next morning the noblest matrons, 
headed by Veturia, the aged mother of Coriolanus, and by his 
wife Yolumnia, holding her little children by the hand, came to 
Ins tent. Their lamentations turned him from his purpose. 

Mother,’’ he said, bursting into tears, “ thou hast saved Rome, 
but lost thy son ! ” He then led the Volscians home. Some 
say that they put him to death because he had spared Rome, 
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But others tell that he lived among the Tolscians to a great 
age, and was often heard to that “none but an old man can 
feel the misery of living in a foreign land.'^ 

2. The Fabia Geks and the Vkientines, 477 b.c. — The 
Fabii were one of the most powerful of tlie patrician houses. 

For seven successive years one of the consuls was 
yS always a Fabius. This clan had furnished the 

leading opponents of the Agrarian Law; and 
Ivaeso Fabius had taken an active part in obtaining the con- 
demnation of Sp. Cassius. But shortly afterwards we find this 
■ same Kaeso the advocate of the popular rights, and proposing 
that the Agrarian Law of Cassius should be carried into effect. 
Lie was supported in his new views by his powerful house ; 
though the reasons for their change of opinion do not know. 
But the Fabii made no impression upon the great body of the 
patricians, and only earned for themselves the hearty hatred 
of their order. Finding that they could no longer live in peace 
at Borne, they determined to leave the city, and found a separate 
settlement, where tliey might still he useful to their native land. 
One of the most formidable enemies of the Republic was the 
Etruscan city ofVeii, situate about twelve miles from Rome. 
Accordingly the Fabian house, consisting of 306 males of full 
age, accompanied by their wdves and children, clients and 
dependents, marched out of Rome by the right-hand arch of 
the Carmental Gate, and proceeded straight to the Cremera, a 
river which flows into the Tiber below Yeii. On the Cremera 
they established a fortified camp, and sallying thence, they laid 
waste the Veientine territory. For two years they sustained 
the whole weight of the Yeientine war; and all attempts to 
dislodge them proved in vain. But at length they were enticed 
into an ambuscade, and were all slain. The settlement was 
destroyed, and no one of the house survived except a boy, who 
had been left behind at Rome, and who became the ancestor 
of the Fabii, afterwards so celebrated in Roman history. The 
Fabii were sacrificed to the hatred of the patricians ; for the 
consul T. Meneniiis was encamped a short way oft at the time, 
and he did nothing to save them. 

3. CINOIKKATUS AXH THE Aequtaks, 458 B.C.— -The Aeqnians 
in tbeir numerous attacks upon the Roman territory generally 
Dccupied Mount Algidus, which formed a part of the group of 
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Hie AlbJin lulls in Latium, It was accordingly upon this mount 
that the battles between the Romans and Aequiaiis most fre- 
quently took place. In the year 458 b.o. the 
"Roman consul L. Miniicius was defeated on the 


War witii the 
Aeqttians. 


Algidas, and surrounded in his camp. Five 
horsemen, wdio made their escape before the Romans were 
completely encompassed, brougdit the tidings to Rome. The 
senate forthwith appointed L. Cincinnatus dictator. 

L. Ciucinuatns was one of the heroes of old Roman stmy. 
When the deputies of the senate came to him to announce his 
elevation to the dictatorship, they found him driving a idoiigh, 
and clad only in his innic or shirt. They hade liim clothe, 
himself, that he might hear the commands of the senate. He 
put on his toga, which his wife Racilia hronght him. The' 
deputies then told him of the peril of tlie Roman army, and, 
that he liad been made dictator. Tlic next morning, before' 
daybreak, be appeared in the forum, and ordered illl the men 
of military age to meet him in the evening in the Field of Alars, 
with food for live days, and each with tAvelve stakes. His orders 
w^ere ol’ieyed ; and w’ith such speed did he march, that by mid- 
night he reached Aloimt Algidus. Placing his men around the 
Aequian camp, he told them to raise the war-cry, and at the 
same time to begin digging a trench and raising a mound, on 
the top of wdiich the stakes w^ere to be driven in. The other 
Roman army, wiiich w^as slmt in, hearing the war-cry, burst 
forth from their camp, and fought wu‘th the Aequians all night. 
The dictator’s troops thus wmrked without interruption, and com- 
pleted the entrenchment by the morning. The Aequians found 
themselves hemmed in betw’een the twm armies, and w-'ere forced 
to surrender. The dictator made them pass under the yoke, 
widcii was formed by tw-o spears fixed upright in the ground, 
w^hile a third ^vas fastened across them. Cincinnatus entered 
Rome in triumph, only tw’enty-four hours after he had quitted 
it, Iiaving thus saved a wdiole Roman army from destruction. 

It is impossible from the scattered legendary notices to gauge 
accurately the result of these struggles. We can 
only say that Rome issued from the contest I^eclme of the 
with unimpaired strength — a result partly due to 
the renewed consolidation . of the Latin league, ^ 
partly to the weakening of her great rival Etruria. The 
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Etruscans had been defeated in a great naval battle off Cumae 
by Hiero, king of Syracuse, in 474 b.c., and from this event 
dates the decline of their power. Henceforth Etruria was the 
object of attack, and not the aggressor, and Rome was left free 
to cope with the Aequians and Yolscians, her warlike neighbours 
on the east and south. 


Tarpeiaa Eoct. 


CHAPTER 7. 

THE DECESmEATE. 451-449 B.C. 

Feoh the Agrarian Law of Sp. Cassius to the appointment of 
the decemvirs was a period of more than thirty years. At the 
close of this period the contest between th^ j^eaewed 
patricians and the plebeians had reached an struggle he- 
acute stage. The latter had constantly demanded, tween the 
and the former as firmly refused, the execution orders, 
of the Agrarian Law of Cassius. But though the plebeians 
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failtjd ill obtaining this object, nevertheless made steady- 
progress in gaining for themselves a more important position 
in the city. In 471 b.c. the Piiblilian Law, passed by the 
Tribune Piibliliiis Volero,* had enacted that the election of the 
tribunes and plebeian aediles should take place in an Assembly 
of the Piebs which met by tribes. f From this time tlie Con- 
ciliiiin of the Piebs, presided over by the tribunes, may be 
regarded as one of the political assemblies of the state, ranking 
with those of the centuries and the curies. But the patricians 
still retained exclusive possession of the powrnrs of carrying* out 
the laws and of giving judgments, and there w^orc no wn-itteri 
rules to limit their authority and to regulate their decisions. 

Under these circumstances, the Tribune 0. Terentilins Arsa 
proposed, in 46*2 b.c., that a Commission of Ten Men (Decemviri) , 
should be appointed to draw up a code of laws, by 
codH^^Hie^law ^ check might be put to the arbitrary power 

^ ‘ of the patrician magistrates. This proposition, 

as might have been expe^ed, met with the most vehement 
opposition from the patricians. But the plebeians were Brin 
and for five successive years the same tribunes were re-elected. 
At length, after a struggle of eiglit years, a compromise was 
etTected, and it was arranged tliat Three Commissioners 
(Triumviri) were to be sent into Greece to collect information 
respecting the laws of Solon at Athens, as well as of the other 
Greek states. 

After an absence of two years the three commissioners 
returned to Borne (452 b.c.), and it wms now resolved that a 
Council of Ten, or Decemvirs, should be appointed 
to draw up a code of laws, and at the same time 
to carry on the government and administer justice 
without appeal. All the other magistrates were obliged to 
abdicate, and no exception w’as made even in favour of the 
triliunes. The decemvirs were thus entrusted with supreme 
power in the state. They entered upon their office at the 
beginning of 451 B.c. They wmre all patricians. At their 
head stood Appius Claudius and T. Genucius, who had been 

* This Publilian law miist be carefully distinguished from the PuUiUae 
of the dictator Q. Publilius Philo, passed in 339 b.c. See p. 62. 

f See note on p. 38, and cf. p. 63. This assembly was the conciliurti p7ehis 
tribulim (sometimes loosely called the comitia iribiUa), Strictly the %vord con- 
cilium denotes an assembly of part of the people ; the word comitia, an assembly 
of the whole people. 
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;ili-caily appointed constds for the year. They discharg-ed the 
duties of their ollice with diligence, and dispensed justice witli 
impartiality. Each administered the government <]ay by day 
in succession, and the fasces were carried only before the one 
who presided for the da}^ They drew up a Code of Ten Tables, , 
in which equal justice was dealt out to both orders. The Ten / 
Tables received the sanction of the Comitia of the Centuries, | 
and thus became law. ‘ ‘ | 

On the expiration of their year of office all parties were so 
well satisfied with the manner in which the decemvirs had 
disclutrged their diities, that it. was resolved to 
continue tlie same form of government for J - f 
aiiothor year; more especially as some of them ^ 
said that their work was not finished. A new Council of Ten 
was accordingly elected, of whom Appius Claudius alone be- 
longed to tlie former body. He had so carefully concealed his 
pride and ambition during the previous year that he bad been 
the most popular member of the council, and the patricians, to 
prevent his ‘appointment for another year, had ordered him to 
preside at the Comitia for the elections, thinking that ho would 
not receive votes for himself. But Appius set such scruples at 
defiance, and not only returned himself as elected, but took care 
that his nine colleagues should be subservient to his views. 

He now threw off the mask he had hitherto worn, and acted 
as the tyrant of Eome. Each decemvir was attended by twelve 
lictors, who carried the fasces with the axes in ^ . 
them, so that 120 lictors were seen in the city yranny. 

instead of twelve. The senate was rarely summoned. No 
one was now safe, and many of the leading men quitted Rome. 
Two new Tables were added to the Code, making twelve in all ; 
but these new laws contained clauses which confirraed tbe 
patricians in their most odious privileges. 

When the year came to a close, the decemvirs neither re- 
signed nor field Comitia for the election of successors, but 
continued to hold their power in defiance of the senate and of 
the people. Next ^^ear (449 b.c.) the, Sabines and xYeqiiians 
invaded the Roman territory, and two armies were despatched 
against them, commanded by some of the decemvirs. Appius 
remained at Rome to administer justice. But the soldiers 
fought with no spirit under the command of men whom tliey 
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‘detested, and two acts of outrageous tyranny caused tlieni to 
turn their arms against their hated masters. 

In the army lighting against the Sabines was a centurion 
named L. Siciniiis Dentatus, the bravest of tlie brave. He had 
fought in 120 battles ; lie had slain eight of the 
]?eTtatus enemy in single combat ; lie had received forty 
wounds, all in front; he had accompanied the 
triumphs of nine generals; and had }var- crowns and other 
rewards innumerable. As Tribune of the Plehs four years 
' before, he had taken an active part in opposing the patricians, 
and was now suspected of plotting against the decemvirs. His 
death was accordingly resolved on, and he w^as sent with a 
company of soldiers as if to reconnoitre the enemy’s position. 
But in a lonely spot they fell upon' him and slew him, though 
not until he had destroyed most of the traitors. His comrades, 
who were told that he had fallen in an ambusli of the enemy, 
discovered the foul treachery that had been practised when 
they saw him surrounded by Roman soldiers who bad evidently 
been slain by him. The decemvirs prevented an immediate out- 
break only by burying Dentatus -with great pomp, but the troops 
were ready to rise in open mutiny upon the first provocation. 

In the other army sent against the Aequians there was a 
well-known centurion named Vergiiiius. He had a beautiful 
. . daughter, betrothed to L. Icilius, an eminent 
erginia. leader of the plebeian order. The maiden had' 
attracted the notice of the Decemvir pippins Claudius. He at 
first tried bribes and allurements, but when these failed he had 
recourse to an outrageous act of tyranny. One morning, as 
Yerginia, attended by her nurse, was on the way to her school, 
which was in one of the booths surrounding the forum, M. 
Claudius, a client of Appius, laid hold of the damsel and claimed 
her as his slave. The cry of the nurse for lielp brought a crow-d 
around them, and all parties went before the decemvir. In his 
presence Marcus repeated the tale he had learnt, asserting that 
Yerginia was the child of one of his female slaves, and liad been 
imposed upon Yerginius by his wife, who was childless. He 
further stated that he would prove this to her fiither as soon 
as he returned to Rome, and he demanded that the girl should 
meantime be handed oyer to his custody. Appius, fearing a 
riot, said that he would let the. cause stand over till the next 
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day, but iiuit theB, wlietlier her father appeared or not, he 
should know how to njaintam the laws. Straightway two 
friends of the family made all haste to the camp, which they 
reached the same evening. Verginius immediately obtained 
leave of absence, and was already on his way to Eome when 
the messenger of Appius arrived, instructing his colleagues to 
detain him. Early next morning Verginius and his daughter 
came into the forum with their garments rent. The father 
appealed to the people for aid, and the wmmen in their company 
sob})ed aloud. But, intent upon the gratification of his passions, 
Appius cared nought for the misery of the father and the girl, 
and liastened to give sentence, by which he consigned the 
maiden to his client. Appius, who had brought with him a 
large body of armed patricians and their clients, ordered his 
lictors to disperse the mob. The people drew back, leaving 
Verginius and his daughter alone before the judgment-seat. 
All help was gone. The unhappy father then prayed the 
decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to the nurse in his 
daughter’s hearing, in order to ascertain whether she was really 
his daughter. The request was granted. Verginius drew them 
both aside, and, snatching up a butcher’s knife from one of the 
stalls, plunged it in his daughter’s breast, exclaiming, ‘‘ There 
is no way hut this to keep thee free.” In vain did Appius call 
out to stop him. The crowd made way for'’" him, and, holding 
his bloody knife on high, he rushed to the gate of the city and 
hastened to the army. His comrades espoused his cause, ex- 
pelled their commanders, and marched towards Eome, They were 
soon joined by the other army, to 'whom Numitorius and Icilius 
had carried the tidings. The plebeians in the city flocked to them, 
and they all resolved to retire once more to the Sacred Mount. 

This second secession extorted from the patricians the second 
great charter of the plebeian rights. The patricians compelled 
the decemvirs to resign, and sent L. Valerius and 
M. Horatius, two of the most eminent men of 
their order, to negotiate with the plebeians. It plebeians.^ 
was finally agreed that the tribunes should be 
restored, that the authority of the Concilium Plebis should be 
recognized, and that the right of appeal to the people against 
the power of the supreme magistrates should be confirmed. 
The plebeians now returned to the city, and elected ten tribunes 



— a number which remained unchanged down to the latest 
times. Verginius, Icilius, and Ninnitoriiis were among tlie new 
tribunes. 

Two consuls were elected in place of the decemvirs, and the 
choice of the Comitia Centuriata naturally fell upon Valerius 
and Horatius. The new” consuls now” redeemed 
tian their promises to the plebeians by bringing foiwvard 

the law^s w”hich ai’e called after them, the Yalcvian 
and TToratmn Laws. These celebrated la\vs enacted — 

1. That every Roman citizen should have a right of appeal 
against the sentence of the supreme magistrate within the limits 

of the city. This wnis, in fact, a solemn, contirraation of the * 
old law” of Valerius Publicola, passed in the first year of the 
Republic, The reason for its re-enactment on this occasion w”as 
the recent existence of the decemvirate, from the members of 
which there had been no appeal. But, as great difficulty w”as 
found in controlling the executive officials, it waas enacted again 
a third time in 300 b.c., on the proposal of M. Valerius, the 
consul. The Roman soldier in. the field {milltiae) had no right 
of appeal, and wars still subject to martial law. 

2. That the FUhiscita^ or resolutions passed by the plebeians 
ill the Concilium Plebis, should have the force of kw^s, and 
should be binding alike upon i.)atricians and plebeians. 

3. That the persons of the tribunes, aediles, and other plebeian 
magistrates, should be sacred, and wdioever injured them should 
be outlawed, 

V erginius now accused Appius Claudius, w”ho w”as throwm into 
prison to await his trial. But the proud p>atrician, seeing that 
his condemnation w^as certain, put an end to his own life. 
Oppius, another of the decemvirs, and the personal friend of 
Appius, was condemned and executed. The other decemvirs 
were allow”ed to go into exile, but they w”ere all declared guilty, 
and their property confiscated to the state. 

The Twelve Tables were always regarded as the foundation 
of the Roman law, and long continued to be field in the highest 
estimation. They probably did little more than 
Tabler"^ fix in a W”ritten form a large body of customary 
law” ; but this w”as plebeian law”, and in most of 
the -relations of private life the two orders were now” on an 
equality. The patricians still, how^ever, retained their exclusive 
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CHAPTER YT. 


FROM THE DECEMVIRATE TO THE CAPTURE OF I10]\IE BY THE 

GAULS. 448-'390 B.c. 

The efforts of the leaders of the plebeians were now directed to 
removing disadvantages, based in the main on religious prejudice, 
„ . under which their order laboured ; they aimed at 

securing the permission of intermarriage between 
patricians and plebeians, and at opening tlie consulship to their 
own order. The first object was attained four years after the 
decemvirate by tlio Lex Cannleia, proposed by Cannleius, one 
of the tribunes (445 b.c,). But the Plebs did not carry this law 
without a third secession, in which they occupied the Janiciilum. 
At the same time, a compromise was effected with respect to 
the consulship. 

The patricians agreed that the supreme power in the state 
should be entrusted to new officers bearing the title of Military 
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Trihartes vitli Consular Power, who might he chosen equally 
■from patriciaas and ])lel)eiaiis. Tlieir immber varied in dilferent 
years from three to six. In 444 b.c. three Mili- Appointment 
tary Tiihiines were nominated for the first time, of Military 
In tlje ibllowing year (443) two new magistrates, Tribunes and 
called 6b//.srire.s', were appointed. TJiey were always Censors, 
to he cliosen from the patricians ; and the efiect of their institu- 
tion was to deprive the j^Iilitaiy Tribunes of some of the 
most imporiaiit functions which had been formerly discliarged 
by the consuls. The original duty of the censors was that 
of registering the names of Roman citizens in their various 
tribes and centnritxs. Tin's wais done once every five years, 
the interval b.eing called a lustrum, ixom the sacrifice of purifi- 
cation which closed the ceremony; but the censors’ tenure of 
office was fixed at eighteen months, as early as ten years after 
their institution, by a law of the Dictator Mamercus Aemilius, 
thougli they continued to be appointed only once in five years. 
As the taxation of citizens depended on their place in the 
census, the duty of registration gave the censors important 
financial functions. 

Though the Military Tribunes could from their first institution 
be chosen from either order, yet such was the infiuence of the 
patricians in the Comitia of the Centuries that it was not till 
400 B.C., or nearly forty years afterwards, that any plebeians 
were actually elected. In 421 b.c. the quaestorship was also 
thrown open to them. The Quaestores were the paymasters of 
the state ; and as the custom was now growing up of filling up 
tlie senate from ex-magistrates, the plebeians thus became 
eligible for a seat at the great council of the Republic. 

In spite of these concessions, there was soon ground for fear 
that plebeian discontent might give rise to tyranny. In the year 
440 B.c, there was a great famine at Rome. Sp. 

Muelius, one of the ricliest of the plebeian knights, 
expended his fortune in buying up corn, which 
ho sold to the poor at a small price, or distributed among 
them gratuitously. The patricians -thought, or pretended 
to think, that he was aiming at kingly power ; and in the 
following year (439) the aged Quinctius Cincimiatus, who 
had saved tlie Roman army on Mount Algidus, was appointed 
dictator to save the state from this supposed internal clanger. 
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He nominated C. ServiUns Abala liis Master of the Horse. 
During the night the Capitol and all the strong posts were 
garrisoned by the patricians, and in the morning Ciuciimatus 
appeared in the forum with a strong force, and summoned 
Maelius to appear before his tribunal. But seeing the fate 
which awaited him, he refused to go, whereupon Ahala rushed 
into the crowd and struck him dead upon the spot. His property 
was confiscated, and his house levelled to the ground. The 
deed of xihala is frequently mentioned by Cicero and other 
writers in terms of the highest admiration, but it was regarded 
by the plebeians at the time as an act of murder. Ahala was 
brought to trial, and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary 
exile. ■ ■ 

In their foreign wars the Romans continued to be successful, 
and, aided by their allies the Latins and Hernicans, they made 
steady progress in driving back their old enemies 
Volscians and Aequians. About this time 
they planted several colonim in the districts which 
they conquered, to consolidate their dominion. These Roman 
colonies differed widely from those of ancient Greece and of 
modern Europe. They w’-ere of the nature of garrisons estab- 
lished in conquered towns, and served both to strengthen and 
extend the powrer of Rome. The colonists, who remained 
citizens of Rome, received a portion of the conquered territory, 
and lived as a ruling class among the old inhabitants, who 
retained the use of the rest of the land, and probably possessed 
a partial citizenship. 

The league now turned its attention to Etruria, its gi’eat 
enemy in the north, and a war ensued, in the course of wdiich 
Rome made her first acquisition in the territory of an alien 
nationality. 

Northern Etruria was at this time hard pressed by the Gauls, 
and Veii, which was the chief object of the Roman attack, was 
almost isolated. It w^as, hov^ever, closely allied 
Fidenae, a town of Latium, not more than 
five or six miles from Rome. The two cities 
frequently united their arms against Rome, and in one of 
these w^ars Lars Toluranius, the king of Yeii, "was slain in 
single combat by A. Cornelius Cossus, one of the Military 
Tribunes, and his arms dedicated to Jupiter-— the second of the 
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iliree instiirices in wliicli tlic SpoUa 02>hm were won (437 u.c.). 
A few years afterwards Fidenae was taken and destroyed 
(420 B.c.)j and at the same time a truce was granted to the 
Veientines for twenty years. At the expiration of tliis truce 
the war was renewed, and the Romans resolved to subdue Veii, 
as they had done Fidenae. Tl]e siege of Veii, like tliat of Troy, 
lasted ten years, and the means of its capture was almost as 
marvellous as the wooden horse by which Tro}’^ was taken. The 
waters , of the Alban Lake, close to the ancient towni of Alba 
Longa, rose to such a height as to deluge the neighbouring 
country. An oracle declared that Veii could not be taken until 
the waters of the lake found a passage to the sea. This reached 
the ears of the Romans, who thereupon constructed a tunnel to 
carry off its superfluous volume.*^ Tlie formation of this tunnel 
is said to have suggested to the Romans the means of taking Veii. 
M. Furius Camillus, who was appointed dictator, commenced 
digging a mine beneath the city, which was to have its outlet in 
the ci&idel, in the temple of Juno, the guardian deity of Veii. 
When the mine was linished, the attention of the inhabitants 
was diverted by feigned assaults against the walls. Camillus led 
the way into the mine at the head of a picked body of troops, 
and emerged on the Veientine Capitol in time to complete an 
unfinished sacrifice which the priest was offering to Juno. The 
soldiers who guarded the walls were now taken in tlie rear, 'the 
gates were thrown open, and the city soon filled with Romans, 
The booty was immense, and the few citizens who escaped the 
sword were sold as slaves. The city was abandoned, and its 
temtory divided amongst the plebeians. Falerii was almost 
the only one of the Etruscan cities which had assisted Veii, 
and she was now exposed single-handed to the vengeance of the 
Romans ; but she avoided the fate of her sister city by a timely 
surrender, and the Etruscan war was over (394 b.g.) 

Two circumstances, of great importance for later history, 
originated from the long campaign against Veii. As the soldiers 
were obliged to pass the whole year under arms, in order to 
invest the city during the winter as well as the summer, they ^ 
now for the first time received pay, and to this circumstance ^ 

* This remarkable work, which, after the lapse of more than two thousand 
years, still continues to serve the purpose for which it was originally designed, 
is cut through the soft volcanic tufa of which the Alban hill is composed. 
The length of the tunnel is about 6000 feet, and it is 4 feet 6 inches wide. 
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we may trace the beginnings of a standing army at Rome. At 
the same time, the cavalry was increased by allowing any one 
possessed of a certain income to serve on liorseback at his own 
expense {eques equo privato\ and thus the term eqvites^ ori- 
ginally applied to the horsemen of the eighteen centuries, was 
extended to the wealthy members of the middle-class. 

Camillus celebrated a splendid triumph for his conquest of 
Veii. lie entered the city in a chariot drawn by white horses, 
Camillus. brought with him from the coriqiiered 

town tlie statue of Juno, for whom a splendid 
temple was no^v erected on the Aventine. But the victories of 
Camfllus did not win him popularity. His extravagant triumph 
was taken as a sign of more than human pride, and he now 
incurred the hatred of the plebeians by calling upon every man 
to refund a tenth of the booty taken at Yeii, because lie liad 
made a vow to consecrate to Apollo a tithe of the spoil He 
was himself accused of having appropriated the great bronze 
gates at Yeii, and was impeached by one of the tribunes. Seeing 
that his condemnation was certain, he went into exile, with the 
disloyal prayer that the Republic might soon have cause to 
regret him (391 b.c;.). Ilis prayer was heard, for the Gauls 
had already crossed the xVpennines, and next year Rome was in 
ashes. 


Fragment of sculpture from the pediment of the Temple of Jupiter Capitoliuus, 


CHAPTER VIL 

FROM THE CAPTURE OF HOME BY THE GAULS TO THE FIKAL 
U>’ION OF THE TWO ORDERS. 390-3C>7 E.C. 

The Gauls were a branch of the Celtic race wliicli in ancient 
times“”RprGa(l OYer the greater part of Western Europe. It 
inliabited Gaul and the British. Isles, and it had, 
as we saw, in the time of the Tarquins crossed 
the Alps and taken possession of Northern Italy, (jaals. ^ 

These Gallic invaders now spread further south, 
crossed the Apennines, and laid waste Yuth fire and sword the 
provinces of Central Italy. Rome fell before them, and was 
reduced to ashes ; but the details of its capture are clearly 
legendary. The common story runs as follows : — 

The Senoncs, a tribe of the Gauls, under the leadership of 
the Brenmis,” * laid siege to Chisium, the powerful Etruscan 
city over which Lars Porsena once reigned. Such reputation 

“ Brenniis, given by our authorities as a proper name, is probably a title, the 
Cymric or king. 
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had Rome gained tlirongh her conquests in Etruria, that Clusium 
applied to her for aid (391 b.c.). The senate sent three ambas- 
sadors of the Fabian house to warn the barbarians not to touch 
an ally of Rome. But the Gauls treated their message with 
scorn ; and the ambassadors, forgetting their sacred character 
lought m the Clusjne ranks. One of the Pabii slew with his own 
hands a Gallic chieftain, and was recognized while strippinn- off 
his armour. “ The Brennus ” therefore sent to Rome to demand 
satisfaction. It might have been granted by the senate, but 
the current of popular feeling was too strong; the Roman people 

’ '\n u the guilty ambassador 
Mihtaiy Tnbunes for the following year. On hearing of this 
insu t, the Gauls broke up the siege of Clusium, and hastened 
southwards towards Rome. All the inhabitants fled before them 
into the towns. They pursued their course without injiiriiii^ any 
one, crying to the guards upon the walls of the towiis'^thev 
passed, way lies for Eome.” 

On the news of their approach the Roman array hurried out 
of the city, and on the IGtli of July (390 b.c.), a day ever after 

Battle of the letters on the calendar, they 

Allia. Gauls on the Allia, a small river which 

flows into the Tiber, on its left bank, about eleven 
miles from Rome. The Roman legions, unfamiliar with the 
impetuous character of the Celtic attack, broke at the first 
furious onset of the Gauls. Most of the soldiers were cut 
down, others turned and fied ; even such as escaped by crossing 
the liber found themselves on the wrong side of the river and 
the path to Rome lay open to the Gauls. ’ 

The loss at the Allia had been so great that enough men were 
not left to guard the walls of the city. It was therefore resolved 
Riat those in the vigour of their age should withdraw to the 
Oapitoi, taking with them all the provisions in the city : that the 
priests and vestal virgins should convey the objects of religious 
reverence to Caere; and that the rest of the population should 
disperse among the neighbouring towns. But the aged patricians 
who had held high rank, seeing that their lives were no longer 

? porches of their houses in 

full official robes, awaiting death. When the Gauls entered the 
city they found it desolate and deathlike. They marched on. 
y-ithout seeing a human being, till they came to the forumi 
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Hero tliey beheld the aged senators sitting immovable, like 
beings of another world. For some time the}’' gazed in awe at 
this strange sight, till at length one of the Gauls ventured to go 
up to M. Papirius and stroke his white beard. The old man 
struck him on the head with his ivor}^ sceptre ; whereupon the 
barbarian slew him, and all the rest were massacred. The 
Gauls now began plundering the city ; tires broke out in several 
quarters ; and with the exception of a few houses on the Pala- 
tine, which the chiefs kept for their own residence, the whole 
cit}^ was burnt to the ground. 

Idle Capitol was the next object of attack. There was only 
one steep way leading up to it, and all the assaults of the 
besiegers w^ere easily repelled. They thereupon 
turned the siege into a blockade, and for seven 
months were encamped amid tlie ruins of Rome. 

But their numbers were soon thinned by disease, for they had 
entered Rome in the most unliealthy time of the year, when 
fevers have always prevailed. The failure of provisions obliged 
them to ravage the neighbouring countries, the people of which 
began to combine for defence against the marauders. Meantime 
the scattered Romans took courage. They collected at Voii, and 
here resolved to recall Camillas from banishment, and appoint 
him dictator. In order to obtain the consent of the senate, a 
daring youth, named Pontius Oominius, offered to swim across 
the Tiber and climb the Capitol. He reached the top unper- 
ceived by the enemy, obtained the approval of the senate to the 
appointment of Camillus, and returned safely to Veii. But next 
day some Gauls observed the traces of his steps, and in the dead 
of night tliey climbed up the same way. The foremost of them 
had already reached the top, unnoticed by the sentinels and the 
dogs, when the cries of some geese roused M. Manlius from 
sleep. These geese were sacred to Juno, and had been spared 
notwithstanding the gnawings of hunger ; and the Romans were 
now rewarded for their piety. M. Manlius thrust down the Gaul 
who had clambered up, and gave the alarm. The Capitol was 
thus saved ; and down to latest times M. Manlius was honoured 
as one of the greatest heroes of the early Republic. 

Still no help came, and the Gauls remained before the Capitol. 
The Romans suffered from fiimine, and at length agreed to pay 
the barbarians 1000 pounds of gold, on condition of their 
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quitting the city and its territory. ‘ ‘ The Brenrms ’ ’ broiigh t false 
weights, and, when the Eomans exclaimed against tliis injustice, 
the Gallic chief threw his sword also into the scale, 
crying, Woe to the vanquished ! ” ( Fae victh !), 
qui ome. q’Re Gauls then retired, having bartered victory 
for gold. Tradition, indeed, tells that at this very moment 
Carniilns marched into the forum, ordered the gold to be taken 
away, and drove the Gauls out of the city, and that another 
battle wars fought on the road to Gabii, in 'wliieh the Gauls were 
completely destroyed, and their leader Brennus taken prisoner. 
But this is an invention of Roman vanity. We learn from 
other sources that the Gauls retreated because their settlements 
in Northern Italy were attacked by the Venetians; nor was 
their withdrawal final : they frequently repeated their inroads, 
and for many years to come were the constant dread of Rome. 

When the Romans returned to the heap of ruins which was 
once their city, their hearts sank within them. The people 
shrank from the expense and toil of rebuilding 
their houses, and loudly demanded that they 
invasion. should all remove to Veil, where the private 
dwellings and public buildings were still stand- 
ing. But Gamillus strongly urged them not to abandon the 
homes of their fathers ; and tliey were at length persuaded to 
remain. Within a year the city rose from its ashes; but the 
streets were narrow and crooked ; the houses were frequently 
built over the sewers ; and the city continiied to show, down to 
the great fire of Nero, evident traces of the haste and irregularity 
with which it had been rebuilt. 

Rome was now deprived of almost all her subjects, and her 
territory was reduced to nearly its original limits. The Latins 
and Hernicans dissolved the league with tlie Romans, and wars 
broke out on every side. In these difficulties and dangers Gamillus 
was the soul of the Republic. Again and again he led tlie Roman 
legions against their enemies, and always with success. 

The rapidity with which the Romans recovered their power 
after so terrible a disaster would seem unaccount- 

nations had 

Hauls, ^ suffered greatly from the inroads of tlie 
Gauls, who still continued to ravage Central 
Italy, and that these Gallic invasions forced the Italians to 
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rccogiiizG in Home their bulwark against the barbarians. Two 
fiimous flirnily legends grew out of these invasions, whicli inav 
bo related here, though they belong to a later period. 

In 3G1 B.c, the Gauls and Romans were encamped on eitlicr 
bank (jf the Arno. A gigantic Gael stepped forth from the 
ranks and insultingly challenged a Roman knight. T, Manlius, 
a Roman youth, oldained permission from liis general to accept 
the challenge, slew the giant, and took from the dead body the 
golden chain (/.orr/ues) wliicli the barbarian wore around his neck. 
His comrades gave him the surname of Torquatus, ■which he 
handed down to liis descendants. 

In 340 li.o. another distinguished Roman family earned its 
surname from a single combat w'ith a Gaul. Here again a 
Gallic warrior of gigantic size challenged any one of the 
Romans to single combat. His cliallenge was accepted by 
M. Valerius, upon whose helmet a raven perched ; and as they 
fought, the bird flew into the foce of the Gaul, striking at him 
with his beak and flapping his wings. Thus Valerius slew the 
Gaul, and was called in consequence “ Corviis,^’ or the “ Raven.” 

Meanwhile, Rome, though she had survived the stress of war, 
was again on the verge of a social revolution. Great suffering 
and discontent prevailed. Returning to ruined 
homes and ravaged lands, the poor citizens had ^he plebeians 
been obliged to borrow money to rebuild their 
houses and cultivate tlieir farms. The law of debtor and 
creditor at Rome, as we have already seen, was very severe, 
and many unfortunate debtors were carried away to bondage. 

Under these circumstances, M. Manlius, the preserver of the 
Capitol, came forward as the patron of the poor. Tins dis- 
tinguished man had been bitterly disappointed in 
his claims to honour and gratitude. While 
Gamillns, his personal enemy, who had shared in none of the 
dangers of the siege, was repeatedly raised to the highest 
honours of the state, he, who had saved the Capitol, was left 
to languish in a private station. Neglected by bis own order, 
Manlius turned to the plebeians. One day he recognized in. the 
forum a soldier who had served with him in the field, and whom 
a creditor was carrying away in fetters. Manlius paid his debt 
upon the spot, and swmre that, as long as he had a single 
pound, he would not allow any Roman to be imprisoned for 
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debt. He sold a largo part of his property , and applied the 
proceeds to the liberation of his fellow-citizens from bondage. 
Supported now by the plebeians, he came forward as the accuser 
of his own order, and charged them with appropriating to their 
own use the gold which liad been raised to ransom the city 
from the Gauls. The patricians, in return, accused him, as they 
had accused Sp. Cassius, of aspiring to the tyranny. When he 
was brought to trial before the Comitia of the Centuries, in the 
Campus Martius, he proudly showed the spoils of thirty warriors 
whom he had slain, the forty military distinctions which he had 
won in battle, and the innumerable scars upon his breast, and 
tlien, turning towards the Capitol, he prayed the immortal gods 
to remember the man who had saved their temples from 
destruction. After such an appeal his condemnation was im- 
possible ; and his enemies therefore contrived to break up the 
assembly. Shortly afterwards he was arraigned on the same 
charges before the Comitia, at a place without the walls from 
which the Capitol could be no longer seen. Here he -was at 
once condemned, and was hurled from the Tarpeian rock. His 
^ house, which was on the Capitol, was razed to the ground 
(384 B.c.). 

The death of Manlius, however, was only a temporary check 
^ k reform. The agitation was now taken up by 

i*"’ lieinian Jich plebeians, who aspired to public office; 

‘ 5'” Rogations. was necessary to enlist the rank and file of 

their order in the cause by proposing social 
reforms. In 376 B.c. C. Licinius Stolo and his kinsman L. 
Sextius, being Tribunes of the Plebs, brought forward three 
.^laws, which are celebrated in history under the name of The 
i LicrNiAN Rogations.* These were— 

: r. That in future consuls, and not Military Tribunes, should be 
‘ I appointed, and that one of the two consuls must be a 
i plebeian. 

IL That no citizen should possess more than 500 jugera f of 
the public land, nor should feed upon the public pastures 
more than 100 head of large and 500 of small cattle, under 
penalty of a heavy fine. 

* A Rogatio differed from a as a Bill from an Act of Parliament. 

A rogatio was a law submitted to the assembly of the people, and only became 
a lex when enacted by them. if if * ^ 

t A jugerum was rather more than half an acre. 
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JIL Tluit tlie iutorest already paid for borrowed money slionld 
be deducted from the principal, and that the remainder 
should be repaid in three yearly instalments. 

These great reforms naturally excited the most violent 
opposition, and the patricians induced some of tlie tribunes 
to put their veto upon the measures of their 
colleagues. But Liciiiius and Sextius were not struggle be- 
to be baffled in tin’s way, and they exercised tweea the 
their veto by preventing the Comitia Centuriata orders, 
from electing any magistrates for the next year. Hence no 
consuls, military tribunes, censors, or quaestors, could be ap- 
pointed; the tribunes and the aediles of the plebs, who were 
elected by the Concilium Plebis, were the only magistrates in 
tlie state, most of the public business was suspended, and all 
the courts were closed. For five years did this anarchy con- 
tinue. C, Licinius and L. Sextius were re-elected annually, and 
prevented the Comitia of the Centuries from appointing any 
magistrates. At the end of this time they allowed Military 
Tribunes to be chosen in consequence of a war with the Latins ; 
but so far were they from yielding any of their demands, tliat 
to their former Eogations they now added another : That the 
care of the Sibylline books, instead of being entrusted to two 
men {duumviri), both patricians, should be given to ten men 
{decem.vlri), half of whom should be plebeians. 

Five years more did the struggle last, but the firmness of the 
tribunes at length prevailed. In 3G7 b.c. the Licinian Eoga- 
tioDS were passed, and L. Sextius was elected 
the first plebeian consul for the next year. But 
the patricians made one last effort to evade the plebeians, 
law. By the Boman constitution the consuls, 
after being elected by the Comitia Centuriata, required the 
ratification of their imperiiim from the Comitia Curiata. The 
patricians, who exercised great influence in this assembly, 
persuaded it to nullify the election of L, Sextius ; and they 
had already made Camiilus, the great champion of their order, 
dictator, to support them in their now struggle. But the old 
hero saw that it was too late, and determined to bring about 
a reconciliation between the opposing parties. A compromise 
was effected. The imperium was conferred upon L. Sextius ; 
but the judicial duties were taken away from the consuls, and 
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given to a new magistrate, called pmefor:^ Camillas vowed 
to tlie goddess Concord a teni])le for liis success. 

The long struggle between tlie pati'icians and plebeians 
was thus brought to a virtual close. The patricians still clung 
Further con- obstinately to the exclusive ])rivileges whicli they 
cessions. possessed ; but when the plebeians had once 

obtained a share in tlie consulship, it was evident 
that their participation in the other oOices of the state could 
not be much longer delayed. We may therefore anticipate the 
course of events by narrafing in this place that the first plebeian 
dictator was C. Mardus Paitiliis, in 350 b.c., that the same man 
was the first plebeian censor five 3’ears afterwards (351 b 0 ) * 
that the praetorship was thrown opeiUo the plebeians in 337 jj.a * 
and that the Lex Ogulnia in 300 b . o ., which increased the 
number of tlie pontifis from four to eight, and that of the 
augurs from four to nine, also enacted that four of the pontiffs 
and five of the augui-s should be taken from the j)Iebeians 
_ About thirty yearn after the Lioinian Bogations. another 
important rolorm, which abridged still further the privileges of 
PnWilian patricians, was effected by the Pubuliast 

laws. “W*’ proposed by the Dictator Q. Publilius 

I hilo in 339 B.c. These were — 

I. Ihat the resolutions of the plebs (pMiiseUa) passed in the 
^Concilium Plebis should be binding on all the Quirites.f 
IL That^ all laws passed at the Coniitia Centuriata must 
receive the sanction of the patrician members of the senate 
(patrum auctonias) before and not after their enactment; 
this sanction was soon reduced to a mere formalitv. 

HI. That one of the censors must be a plebeian. 

The first of these laws seems to be little more than a re- 
enactment of one of the Yaleriano-Horatian Laws, passed after 
Close of the ^^^0 expulsion of the decemvirs ; but it is 

strugglebe- possible : that those measures, and even the .Publl- 

^ lian Lavr of 339 b . o ., merely provided facilities 

the DiiTnr n n enactment of 

0 D ctatoi Q Hoitensius in 287 b . c . that first gave pMheita 

the force of kffes. In this year the last secession of the 
plebeians took place, and the Lex Hoiitussia is always 

» Of. p. 31. t UtpUhmita omnes Quirites tenerent t See p. 49 . 
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ineniioiit'Ml as ilie law wliicli gave to plebiscita passed at the 
roueiliiiui of the Tribes tlie full power of laws binding upon 
tin* whole nation. Ihiring this period we can also trace the 
growth of a third assembly composed of patricians and pleboianSj 
ami meeting by tribes (Comitia Trihuta)^ which possessed legis- 
lative and judicial power and elected the lower magistrates.* 

Tlie close of the long struggle between the orders had left 
victory with the jdeboians. Tliey formed the majority of two of 
the sovereign assemblies (the Oomitki Centuriata and TrWitia)^ 
and the whole of the third (the Concilium Flelis ) ; one place 
in the iiigliest magistracies and half the vacancies in the priestly 
colleges were assured them, the other places and vacancies 
they might secure. Home \vas now nearer a democracy than 
at any otlier period of her history, for the great power of the 
senate bad not yet cast its shadow over the state. 

* See note onp. 44. 
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sunenng. a pestilence ragect in Horae, wiiicn carried ott many 
of the most distinguished men, and among others the aged 
Camillus (362 b.c.). The Tiber overflowed its banks, the city 
Wi'as shaken by earthquakes, and a yawning chasm opened in 
the forum. Superstitious fears wmre excited, and the sooth- 
sayers declared that the gulf could never be fiiled up except by 
throwing into it that which Rome hold most valuable. The 
tale runs that, when every, one ivas doubting what the gods 
could mean, a uoble youth named Mettus Curtins came forward, 
and, declaring that Rome possessed nothing so valuable as 
her brave citizens, mounted his steed and leaped into the 
abyss in full armour, whereupon the earth closed over him 
(3G2 b,c.). 

During the next few years the Gauls renewed those inroads, in 
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which Manlitis Torqimtus and Valerius Corvus gained sucli glory. 
The Romans steadily extended their dominion over the sontheni 
part of Etruria and the country of the VoJscians ; 
the alliance witli the Latin league stood firm! Extension of 
an{| the cities oi this league were rapidly be- 
coming mere dependencies of Rome, for she 
remodelled their constitutions and treated defection from the 
league iis revolt from herself. Fifty years had elapsed .since the 
capture of the city by the Gauls^ and Rome was now strong 
enough to enter into a contest with the most formidable enemy 
winch her arms had yet encountered. 

The Samxites were at the height of tlieir power, and tiio 
contest between them and the Romans was virtually for the 
supremacy of The Samiiites, as we have 

already seen, were a people of Sabellian ori«-m Conquests of 
• and had emigrated to the countries which they 
inhabited at a comparatively late period. Not contented with 
their mountain-homes, they had, as we saw, overrun the rich 
plains which lay at their feet; already they had become the 
masters of Oampania and Lucania, and had spread themselves 
almost to the southeni e.xtremity of Italy. But the Sanmites of 
tampama and Lucania had in course of time broken off all 
connection with the parent nation, and were sometimes engaged 
m hostilities with the latter. “ 

It was a contest of this kind that led to the war between the 
Romans and the Samnites of the Apennines. On the borders 
01 Oampania and Samnium dwelt a people called 
the Sidicini, who liad hitherto preserved their Campa- 
independence. Being attacked by the Samnites, 
this people implored the assistance of the Cam- 
panians which was readily granted. Thereupon the Samnites 

t 'I Campanians, and, after occupying 

Mount iifata, which overlooks the city of Capua, they descended 
nto the plain, and defeated the Campanians in a pitched battle 
^ ... gates of Capua. The Campanians, being shut up 

vithm tlm city, now applied for assistance to Rome, and offered 
to place Capua in their hands. The Romans had only a few 
years previously concluded an alliance with the Samnites ; but 

• ri most fertile soil in Italy was 

uresistible ; and they resolved to comply with the request. Thus 
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began the Samnite Wars, which, with a few intervals of peace, 
lasted fifty “three years. 

FtRST Samjtite War, 343-341 b.c.— The Romans commenced 
the war by sending two consular armies against the Samnites j 
. and the first battle between the rival nations was 
tot Samnite fought at the foot of Mount Gaurus, whicii lies 
about three miles from Cumae. The Samnites 
were defeated with great loss ; and it has been justly remarked 
that this battle may be regarded as one of the most iriernorable 
in Iiistoiy, since it was a kind of omen of the ultimate issue of 
the great contest which had now begun between the Samnites 
and Romans for the sovereignty of Italy. The Romans gained 
two other decisive victories, and both consuls entered the city 
in triumph. But two causes prevented the Romans from pi’ose* 
cuting their success. In the first place, the Roman army, which 
had been wintering in Capua, rose in open mutiny ; and the 
poorer plebeians in the city, who were oppressed by debt, left 
Rome and joined the mutineers. In the second place, the 
increasing disaffection of tlie Latins warned the Romans to 
liusband their resources for another and more terrible struggle. 
The Romans, therefore, abandoning the Sidicini and Campanians, 
concluded a treaty of peace and alliance with the Samnites in 
341 B.C., so that in the great Latin war, which broke out in the 
following yeaiy the Samnites fought on the side of the Romans. 

The LATi>f War, 340-338 b.c. — The increasing power of 
Rome had excited the alarm of the Latin states ; and it became 
j r evident to them that, though nominally on a 
ths^Latins footing of equality, they wmre in reality becoming 
her subjects. This feeling was confirmed by the 
treaty of alliance which the Romans had formed with the 
Samnites. The Latins, therefore, determined to bring matters 
to a crisis, and sent two praetors, who were their chief magis- 
trates, to propose to the Romans that the two nations should 
henceforth form one state, that half of the senate should consist 
of Latins, and that one of the two consuls should be chosen 
from Latium. These requests excited the greatest indignation 
at Rome, and were rejected with the utmost scorn. The senate 
met in the temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol, to receive the Latin 
deputation, and, after hearing their proposals, the consul T, 
Manlius Torquatus, the same who had slain the Gaul in single 



combilf, (loelared that, if the . HepiiLlic shoiil*! bt* po cowardly 
as to yield to tlicse demands, he would come into the L-enaU- 
bouse sword in hand, and cut down the tivst Latin Ise saw theno 
I’be tale goes on to say that in the discussioii which fol'o\Ycd, 
when botli parties w'ere excited by anger, the Latin ]n‘aetur 
dciled the llonian Jupiter; that tliercupon an awihl peal of 
thumler shook the building; and that, as the impious rfiati 
hurried down the steps from the temple, he fell fruzn top i(> 
botioru, and lay there a corpse. 

War was now declared, and the 'most vigorous eftbrls were 
made on both sides. The contest was to decide wlieiiicr Lome 
should beconio a simple member of the Latin 
league, or the l.atins be stibject to Uome. The 
Jiomans laid olectod to the consulship two of ® 

tiicir most distinguished men. Tiic patrician Ci)nsui ivas, as 
already mentioned, T. Manlius Torquatiis ; his pleheian coilengue 
was P. Decius Miis, wlio had gained great renown in the recent 
^vai\ against the Samnites. l^feantirne Capua, freed from fears 
of the Samnites. had thrown otf its half-hearted allegiance to 
Ptome and joined the Latins in their revolt. The two consuls 
now marched straight on Capua, and the contest was thus witli- 
drawri from tJie ten’itory of Home and transferred to Campania, 
where the Homans could receive assistance from the neighbour- 
ing country of their Samnite allies. 

It w*as at the river Yeseris near the foot of ^fount Vesuvius 
that the t\vo armies met, and here tlie battle w-as fought wliich 
decided the contest. It was like a civil war. 

The soldiers of the two armies spoke the same _ 

language, had fought by each other’s sides, and ^^nfanum. 
were well known to one another. Under these 
circumstances, the consuls published a proclamation that no 
l^oman should engage in single combat with a Latin on pain of 
death. But the son of Torquatns, provoked by the insults of a 
Tnsculan officer, accepted his challenge, slew his adversary, and 
carried the bloody spoils in triumph to his father. Tim consul, 
had witliiii him the heart of Brutus; he would not pardon 
this breach of discipline, and ordered the unhappy youth to 
be beheaded by tlie lictor in the presence of the assembled 
army. 

In the night before the battle a vision appeared to each 
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consul, aniiouncing that the general of one side and the army 
of the other were doomed to destruction. Both agreed that the 
one whose wing first began to waver should devote himself and 
the army of the enemy to the gods of the lower world. Decius 
commanded the left wing ; and when it began to give way, he 
resolved to fulfil his vow. Calling the Pontifex Maximus, he 
repeated after him the form of words by wliicli he devoted 
himself and the army of the enemy to the gods of the dead and 
the mother earth ; then leaping upon bis horse, he rushed into 
the thickest of the fight, and was slain. The Eomans gained a 
signal victory. Scarcely a fourth part of the Latins escaped 
(340 B.C.). 

Yet this victory (decisive as the legend makes it) did not 
conclude the war. It required another battle fought at Trifaniim 
in the same year to make the Romans masters of 

the^lfatin Campania. The war continued two 

league. years longer, each city confining itself to the 

defence of its own walls, and hoping to receive 
help from others in case of an attack. But in 338 b.c. all the 
Latins had laid down their arms, and garrisons were placed in 
their towns. The Romans were now absolute masters of Latiura, 
and their first act was to dissolve the league. For this purpose 
not only were all assemblies for political purposes forbidden ; 
but separate treaties were made witli the separate states, and in 
order to keep the cities completely isolated, the citizens of one 
town were forbidden to marry or make a legal contract of bargain 
or sale with another.* Tibur and Praeneste, the two most 
powerful cities of the league, which had taken the most active 
part in the war, were deprived of a portion of their land, but 
were allowed to retain a nominal independence, preserving 
.their own laws and renewing their treaties (foedera) with 
Rome. The inhabitants of several other towns, such as Aricia, 
Pedum, and Lanuvium, lost their independence and received 
the full Roman franchise. In Campania the private rights 
of citizenship were given to Fundi, Formiae, Cumae, and 
Capua. 

Twelve years elapsed between the subjugation of Latium and 
the commencement of the Second Samnite War. During this 

* According to the Roman expression, the Jus Conuhii and Jus Commercii 
were prohibited. 
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time the JKoman arms continued to make steady progress. One 
of their mt)Kt important conquests was that of tiie ^olscrui 
towii of Privernum in 330 n.o., from which time 
the Volsciaris, so long the formiclahle enemies of 
Hojiie, disappear as an independent nation. The 
extension of the Pmman power naturally awakened the je.alonsy 
of the Sarnnites; and the assistance rendered by them to the 
Greek cities of Palaeopolis and Heapolis was the immediate 
occasion of the Second Samnite War. These two cities were 
colonies of the neighbouring Cumae, and were situated only 
five miles from each other. The position of Palaeopolis, or the 
‘‘ Old City/’ is uncertain ; but Neapolis, or the New City,” 
stands on the site of a part of the modern Na}3les. Tiie 
Romans declared war against the two cities in 327 n.c., and 
sent the Consul Q. Publilius Philo to reduce them to subjection. 
The Greek colonists had previously formed an alliance with 
the Samnites, and now received powerful Samnite garrisons. 
Publilius encamped between the cities ; and as be did not succeed 
in taking them before his year of office expired, tlie important 
step was for the first time taken of continuing the consul in his 
command with the title of proconsul. At the beginning of the 
following year Palaeopolis surrendered ; and with Neapolis was 
admitted to alliance with Rome on ffivourable terms. Mean- 
while the Romans had declared wmr against tlie Samnites. 

Second on Gkeat Samnite Wak, 326-304 b.c. — The Second 
Samnite War lasted twenty-two years, and was by fiir the most 
important of the three ^yars which this people 
waged with Piome. During the first live years 
(326-322 B,c.) the Roman arms were generally 
successful. Tiie Samnites became so disheartened that they 
sued for peace, but obtained only a truce for a year. It w'as 
during this period that the well-knowm quarrei took place 
between L. Papirius Cursor and Q. Fabius Maximus, the two 
most celebrated Roman generals of the time, who constantly 
led the armies of the Republic to victory. In 320 b.c. L. Papirius 
was dictator, and Q. Fabius his Master of the Horse. Recalled 
to Rome by some defect in the auspices, tlie dictator left the 
army in charge of Fabius, but with strict orders not to venture 
upon an engagement. Compelled or provoked by the growing 
boldness of the enemy, Fabius attacked and defeated them wdth 
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great loss. Biit this victory was no extenuation for liis offence 
in the eyes of the dictator. Papiriiis hastened back to the 
camp, burning with indignation that his commands had been 
disobeyed, and ordered his lictors to seize Fab ins and put him 
to deatli. The soldiers, wliom Fabius liad led to victory, rose 
in his defence ; and in the night he escaped to Home, to implore 
the protection of the senate. He was stating the case to the 
Fathers, when Papirius entered the senate-house followed by 
his lictors, and demanded that the offender should be delivered 
up for execution. But the senate, the people, and tlie aged 
father of Maximus interceded so strongly for his life, that the 
dictator w\as obliged to give wa}^, and to grant an ungracious 
pardon. 

The year’s truce had not expired when the Samnites again 
took up arms, and for the next seven years (321-315 b.c.) the 
balance of success inclined to their side. This appears to have 
been mainly owing to the military abilities of their general C. 
Pontius, who deserves to be ranked among the chief men of 
antiquity. In the first year of his command he inflicted upon 
the Romans one of the severest blows they ever sustained in the 
whole course of their history. 

In 321 B.c. the two consuls, T. Yeturius and Sp. Postumius 
marched into Samnium by the road from Capua to Beneventum. 

Near the town of Caudiiim they entered the cele- 
Bisaster of brated pass called the Caudixe Forks (Furculae 
Forks^^ Caudinae). It consisted of two narrow defiles or 
gorges, between which was a tolerably spacious 
plain, but shut in on each side by mountains. The Romans, 
thinking the Samnites to be far distant, had marched through 
the first pass and the plain ; hut when they came to the second 
they found it blocked up by works and trunks of trees, so as to 
be quite impassable. Retracing their steps to the pass by which 
they had entered, they found that the enemy had meantime 
taken possession of this also. They w^ere thus blocked up at 
either end, and, after making vain attempts to force their way 
through, were obliged to surrender at discretion. Thus both 
consuls and four legions fell into the hands of the Samnites. 
0. Pontius made a merciful use of his victory. He agreed to 
dismiss them in safety upon their promising to restore the 
ancient alliance on e(jual terms between the two nations, and 
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i'o give up nil tlie jdaces which they had coiiquored during the 
war. The consuls and the other superior oflicers swore to these 
terms in the name of the Republic, and (JOO Ronian knights 
were given as hostages. The wdiole Roman army was now- 
allowed to depart, and each Roman soldier marched out singly 
under the yoke. 

Wlien tlie news of this disaster reached Rome, the senate 
refnse<l to ratify the peace, on the ground that an imparalor in 
the field had no power to make a sworn treaty 
on belialf of the state ; for, according to the 
convenient theory of the senate, this could only the^SaM^tes 
be done by afetialis sent from Rome. The two 
consuls and all the officers who had sworn to the peace were 
delivered up as scape-goats to the Sainnites; but Pontius 
refused to accept the persons who were thus offered, and told 
them, if they wislied to nullify the treaty, to send back the army 
to the Caudine Forks. Thus Postnmius and his companions 
returned to Rome, and the 600 knights were alone left in the 
hands of the Samnites, 

The disaster of Caudium shook the faith of many of the 
Roman allies, and the fortune of wair was for some years in 
favour of the Samnites. But in 314 is.c. the 
tide of success again turned, and the decisive 
victory of the consuls in that year opened the 
way into the heart of Samnium, From this time 
the Romans were uniformly successful; and it seemed probable 
tliat tiie war was drawing to a close, when the Etruscans 
cre<ated a powerful diversion by declaring war against Rome in 
311 B.o. But the energy and ability of Q. Fabias Maximus 
averted this new dangei*. He boldly carried the war into the 
very heart of Etruria, and gained a decisive victory at Perusia 
over the forces of the league. The Samnites also were 
repeatedly defeated; and, after the capture of Boviarium, their 
chief stronghold, they were compelled to sue for peace. It was 
granted them in 304 B.c., and they were admitted to terms oi“ 
alliance with Rome. 

At tlie conclusion of the Second Samnite War tlie Ilernicans, 
who had joined the Samnites in 306 B.c., were reduced to sub- 
jection after a bi’ief struggle, and their leagaie was dissolved. 
The Sabellian tribes (the Marsi, Marrucini, Paeligni, and other 
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nations of Central Italy) entered into a league with the Romans 
on equal terms. Thus, in 300 is.c., the power of Rome seemed 
firmly established in Central Italy. But this very 
^e^Hernican^ power awakened the jealousy of the surroimcling 
league nations, and the Samnites exerted themselves to 

form a new and formidable coalition. The Etrus- 
cans and Umbrians agi’eed to make war against Rome, and 
called in the assistance of the Senonian Gauls. 

TfnnD Samxite War, 298-290 b.c.— As soon as the Etruscans 
and Umbrians wore engaged with Rome, the Samnites invaded 
. Lucania. The Lucanians invoked the assistance 
War of the Romans, who forthwith declared war against 

the Samnites. The Republic liad now to contend 
at one and the same time against the Etruscans, Umbrians, 
Gauls, and Samnites ; but she carried on the struggle with the 
utmost energy, attacking the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls 
in the north, and the Samnites in the south. 

At length, in 295 b.c., the Samnites joined their confederates 
in Umbria. In this country, near the town of Sentinum, a 
desperate battle was fought, which decided the 
of fortune of the war. The two Roman consuls were 

the aged Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Decius Mus, 
son of the consul who had sacrificed his life at the battle of Veseris 
(p. 68). The Auctory was long doubtful. The wing coramaiaded 
by Decius was giving way before the terrible onset of the Gauls, 
Avhen he determined to imitate the example of his father, and 
to devote himself and the enemy to destruction. His death 
gave fresh courage to his men, and Fabius gained a complete 
and decisive victor}^ Gellius Egnatius, the Samnite general, 
who had taken the most active part in forming the coalition, was 
slain. But, though the league was thus broken up, tiie Samnites 
continued the struggle for five years longer. During this period 
a C. Pontius, perhaps the very general who had defeated the 
Romans at the Caudine Forks twenty-seven years before, or 
possibly his son, appears as the leader of the Samnites, but he 
was defeated by Q. Fabius Maximus with great loss and taken 
prisoner. Being carried to Rome, he was put to death as the 
triumphal car of the victor ascended the Capitol (292 b.c.).* 
This shameful act has been justly branded as one of the greatest 

» See p. 152. 
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fit;iin.s on tho Roman annals. Two years afterwards tlm Ham- 
nites were nnab e to continue any longer the liope]e.« stni-gie 
< d woiQ forced to renew their league with Romo (290 li c',’ 
Jhe complete incorporation of tlie conquered nation was not 
desired^ For the issue of the Latin and Samnite wart ha1 
giAen Homo ail that .she wished. It had enabled her to effect 
tho dis.solutiou of tho two leagues, to , control tiie Campanian 
coa.st, and to reduce to impotence the only rival who could 
dispute her sway in the peninsula. 




Coin of Pyrrhus. 


CHAPTER IX, 

F.PtO:\r THE CONCLUSION OF THE SA]\rNITE WAE TO THE SUBJUGA- 
TION OF ITALY. 290-2G5 B.C. 

Ten years elapsed from the conclusion of the Third Samnite 
War to the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy. During this time the 
Etruscans and Gauls renewed the war in the noiih, but were 
defeated with great slaughter near the lake Vadimo {Vadimonis 
lacus), in Etruria. This decisive battle appears to have completely 
crushed the Etruscan power; and it inflicted so severe a blow 
upon the Gauls that we hear no more of their ravages for the 
next sixty years. 

The extension of the Roman dominion in the south of the 
peninsula had brought the state into connection with the Greek 
_ , - cities, which at one period were so numerous and 

Greek cities, poweiiui as to give to this part of Italy the name 
of Magna Graecia.* Many of these cities had now 
fallen into decay through internal dissensions and the conquests 
of the Lucanians and other Sabellian tribes; but Tarentum, 
originally a Lacedaemonian colony, still maintained her former 
poAver and splendour, and, jealous of the progress of the Roman 
arms in the south of Italy, had secretly instigated the Etruscans 
and Lucanians to form a new coalition against Rome. But it 
was assistance rendered to the Greek city of TImrii which 
brought Rome into immediate conflict with the Tarentines. 
Attacked by the Lucanians, Thiirii applied to Rome for aid, and 
the Consul C. Fabricius not only relicAmd the city, hut defeated 
the Lucanians and their allies in several engagements (282 b.c.). 

* See p. Y, 
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Upon the departure of FabriciiiSj a Boraan garrison was left in. 
Thnrli. The easiest mode now of maintaining communication 
between Borne and this garrison was by sea; this, howeveiywas 
virtually forbidden by a treaty which the Romans bad made 
with Tarentum many years before, in which it was stipulated 
that no Roman ships of war should pass the Lacinian promontory. 
Blit circumstances were now changed, and the senate deter- 
mined tliat their vessels should no longer be debarred from the 
gulf of Tarentum. There was a small squadron of ten ships in 
those seas under the command of L. Valerius ; and one day 
when the Tarentines were assembled in the theatre, which 
looked over the sea, they saw the Roman squadron sailing 
towards their harbour. This open violation of the treaty roused 
the fury of the people^ and, urged on by the vehement eloquence 
of a demagogue, they rushed down to the harbour, quickly 
manned some ships, and gained an easy victory over the small 
Roman squadron. Only half made their escape, four were sunk, 
one taken, and Valerius himself killed. After this the Taren- 
tines marched against Thurii, compelled the inliabitants to 
dismiss the Roman garrison, and then plundered the town. 

The senate sent an embassy to Tarentum to complain of these 
outrages and to demand satisfaction. L. Postiimius, who was at 
the head of the embassy, was introduced with his 
colleagues into the theatre, to state to the as- 
sembled people the demands of the Roman senate. 

He began to address them in Greek, but his mis- 
takes in the language were received with peals of laughter 
from the tlioughtless mob. Unable to obtain a hearing, much 
less an answer, Postumius was leaving the theatre when a 
drunken biififoon rushed up to him and sullied his wdute robe. 
The whole theatre rang with shouts of laughter and clapping of 
hands, 'which became louder and louder, wdien Postumius held 
up his sullied robe and showed it to the people. ‘‘ Laugh on 
now,” he cried, “ but this robe shall be 'washed in torrents of 
your blood.” 

War was now inevitable. The luxurious Tarentines sent an 
embassy to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, begging him, . . , « 
in the name of all the Italian Greeks, to cross 
over into Italy in order to conduct the war against 
the Romans. They told him that they only wanted a general, 
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and tliat all the nations of Southern Italy would flock to his 
standard. Pyrrhus, whose ambition soared beyond the limits of 
his poverty-stricken kingdom of Epirus, readily listened to the 
offer. The conquest of Italy might lead to the soverpignty of 
Sicily and perhaps of Africa, and to tlie founding of a great 
Hellenic kingdom in the West. But as he would not trust the 
success of his enterprise to tlie valour and fidelity of Italian 
troops, he began to make preparations to carry over a powerful 
army. Meantime he sent Milo, one of his generals, with a 
detacliment of 3000 men to garrison the citadel of Tarentura. 
Pyrrhus himself crossed over from Epirus towards the end of 
28X n.c., taking with him 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, and twenty 
elepliants. 

Upon reaching Tarentum, he began to make preparations to 
carry on the war with activity. The Tarentines soon found 
they had obtained a master rather than an ally. He shut up 
the theatre and all other public places, and compelled their 
young men to serve in his ranks. Notwithstanding all his 
activity, the Komans were first in the field. The Consul M. 
Valerius Laeviniis marched into Lucania; but as the army of 
P^u'rlms was inferior to that of the Romans, he attempted to 
gain time by negotiation, in order that he might be joined by his 
Italian allies. He accordingly wrote to the consul, offering to 
arbitrate between Rome and the Italian states; but Laevinus 
bluntly told him to mind his own business and retire to Epirus. 

Fearing to remain inactive any longer, although he was not 
yet joined by his allies, Pyrrhus marched out against the Romans 
B ttl troops and the Tarentines. He took 

Heracl^^^ up his position between the towns of Pandosia 
and Heraclea, on the river Siris. The Romans, 
who were encamped on the other side of the river, were the 
first to begin the battle. They crossed the river, and were 
immediately attacked by the cavalry of Pyrrhus, who led them 
to the charge in person, and distinguislied himself, as usual, 
by the most daring acts of valour. The Romans, however, 
bravely sustained the attack; and Pyrrhus, finding that his 
cavalry could not decide the day, ordered his infantry to advance. 
The battle was still contested most furiously : seven times did 
the legions and the phalanx meet; and it was not till Pyrrhus 
brought forward his elephants, which bore down everything 
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before them, that the Itomans took to fiiglit, leaving their camp 
to the conqueror (280 B.c.). 

Tins battle taught Pyrrhus the difficulty of the enterprise he 
had undertaken. Before the engagement, when he saw the 
Romans forming their line as they crossed the river, he said to 
his officers, In war, at any rate, these barbarians are not 
barbarous ; ” and afterwards, as he saw the Roman dead lying 
upon the field with all their wounds in front, he exclaimed, if 
these were my soldiers, or if I "were their general, we should 
conquer the world.” And, though his loss had been inferior to 
that of the Piomans, still so large a number of his officers and 
best troops bad fallen, that he said, Another such victory, 
and I must return to Epirus alone.” lie therefore resolved to 
avail himself of this victory to conclude, if possible, an advan- 
tageous peace. He sent his minister Cincas to Rome, with the 
proposal that the Romans should recognize the independence of 
the Greeks in Italy, restore to the Samnites, Lucaniaiis, Apulians, 
and Bruttians all the possessions which they had lost in war, and 
make peace with himself and the Tarentines. He promised, if 
peace was concluded on these terms, to return all the Roman 
prisoners without ransom. 

Cineas, whose persuasive eloquence was said to have won 
more towns for Pyrrhus than his arras, neglected no means to 
induce the Romans to accept these terms. The 


Rome refuses 
peacs. 


prospects of the Republic seemed so dark and 
threatening, that many members of the senate 
thought it would be more prudent to comply with the demands 
of the king; and this party would probably have carried tlie day 
had it not been for the patriotic speecli of the aged Ap. 
Claudius Caecu^ He denounced the idea of a peace with a 
victorious foe, and stimulated the senate to make the proud 
reply (now hoard for the first time) that Rome never negotiated 
with an enemy on Italian soil. 

Cineas returned to Pyrrhus, and told him he must hope for 
nothing from negotiation, that the city was like a temple of 
the gods, and the senate an assembly of kings. 

Pyrrhus now advanced by rapid marches towards 
Rome, ravaging the country as he went along, 
and without encountering any serious opposition. 

He at length arrived at Anagnia, in the country of the Ilernicans. 
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Another march would have brought him within sight of the 
walls of Rome ; but at this moment lie learnt that peace was 
concluded with the Etruscans, and that the other consul had 
returned with liis army to Rome. All hope of compelling the 
Romans to accept the peace was now gone, and he therefore 
resolved to retreat. He retired slowly into Campania, and from 
thence w-ithdrew into winter quarters at Tarentum. 

As soon as the armies were quartered for the winter, the ^ 
Romans sent an em])assy to Pyrrhus to negotiate the ransom 
fabricius exchange of prisoners. The ambassadors were 

received by r^’Trbiis in the most distinguisbecl 
manner; and his interviews wdth C. Fabricins, -who wars at the 
head of the eiiibass,7, form one of the most famous stories in 
Roman history. Fabricius was a fine specimen of the sturdy 
Roman character. He cultivated bis farm with his own hands, 
and, like his contemporary Curiiis, Avas celebrated for his incor- 
ruptible integrity. The king attempted in vain to Avork upon 
his cupidity and his fears. He steadily refused the large sums 
of money offered by Pyrrhus ; and Avhen an elephant, concealed 
behind him by a curtain, Avaved his trunk OA-'cr his head, Fabricius 
remained unmoved. Such respect did his conduct inspire, that 
Pyrrhus attempted to persuade him to enter into bis serAuce and 
. accompany him to Greece. The object of the embassy failed. 
The king refused to exchange tlie prisoners ; but to shoAA^ them 
his trust in their honour, he alloAvcd them to go to Rome in 
i order to celebrate the Saturnalia, stipulating that they Avere to 
-return to Tarentum if the senate would not accept the terms 
. yvdhch he had previously offered through - Cineas. The senate 
remained firm in their resolve, and all the prisoners returned 
to Pyrrhus, the punishment of death having been denounced 
against those who should remain in the city. * 

In the following year (279 r>.a.) the war Avas reneAA^ed, and 
a battle Avas fought near Asculum. The Romans fled to their 
camp, Avhicli Avas so near to the field of battle 
that not more than 0000 fell, rrhile Pyn-hus lost 
more than half this number. The victory yielded 
Pyrrhus little or no advantage, and he Avas obliged to retire to 
Tarentum for the AAunter without effecting anything more during 
the campaign. In the last battle, as Avell as in the former, the 
brunt of the action had fallen almost exclusively upon his Greek 
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troops ; and llie state of Greece, which this year was overriiri 
by the Gauls, made it liopeless for him to expect any reinforce- 
nieiits from Epirus. He was therefore mnvilling to hazard his 
surviving Greeks in anotlier campaign witli the Koinans, and 
accordingly lent a ready ear to the invitations of tlie Greeks in 
Sicily, wlio begged him to come to their assistance against the 
('Airtiiaginiaiis. It was necessary, liowever, first to suspend 
hostilities with the Romans, and to find a fair pretext for bring- 
ing the war to a conclusion. This was alforded at tlie heginiiing 
of the followu'ng year (278 u.c.) by one of the servants of Pyrrhus 
deserting to tlie Itomans, and proposing to the consuls to poison 
his master. They sent hack the deserter to tiio king, saying 
that they abhorred a victory gained hy treason. Thereupon 
Pyrrhus, to show liis gratitude, sent Cineas to Romo with all 
the Roman prisoneVvS without ransom and without conditions ; 
he made fresh proposals for peace, hut Rome was now in 
alliance with Carthage, and could not make terras with the 
king. 

But the safety of Syracuse was at stake, and, in spite of the 
protection which he owed to his Italian allies, Pyrrlms left Milo 
wdtli part of his troops in possession of Tarentum, 
and crossed over into Sicily. He remained there 
u})wards of two years. At first he met with 
brilliant success, and deprived the Carthaginians 
of a great part of the island, although he failed to dislodge them 
from the impregnable fortress of Lilybaeum. He had built a 
fleet, communications were kept up between Syracuse and 
Tarentum, and everything seemed to favour his designs. But 
Pyrrhus ruled the Sicilians as though they were his own Epirote 
peasants, and the Greeks, unaccustomed to strong government, 
now began to form cabals and plots against him. 

This led to retaliation on his part, and he soon became as 
anxious to abandon the island as he had been before to leave 
Italy. Accordingly, when his Italian allies again ^ 
begged him to come to their assistance, he readily Italy, 

complied with their request, and arrived in Italy 
in the autumn of 276 u.c. His troops were now almost the same 
in number as when he first landed in Italy, hut very different in 
quality. The faithful Epirots had for the most part fidlen, and 
his present soldiers consisted chiefly of mercenaries whom he 
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lad levied m Ita y. One of his first operations was tlie recovery 
of Locri, which had revolted to the Romans; and, as he here 
found iiimself m great difficulties 'for want of money to pay his 
troops, he was induced to take pxissession of the treasures of the 
temple o( lersephone m that town;, but the ships convoying 
wrecked. This circumstance deeply affected the 
‘'•ensures which were saved 

J the idea tliat the wrath of Persephone was pursuing him and 
dragging him down to ruin. ° 

Xtaly. aim Consul M . Cunus marched into Samniiim, and his 
Battle of colleague into Lucania. Pyrrhus advanced against 
Beneventum. encami}ed in the neighbourhood 

hr.fr. 1 of Beneventum, and resolved to fight with him 
to Sk , As Ciirins, not wishing 

ae L?an ]“H ^ “ D'gl't-attacb. But he miscalculated 

fheii w^ If out. the men missed 

hen wa and it was already broad daylight when he reached 
the heights above the Roman camp. Still, their arrival was 
quite unexpected ; but as a battle was now inevitable Curius led 

out his men The troops of Pyrrhus, exhausterby^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

easily put to the rout ; two elephants were killed and eight more 
taken. Liicouraged by this success, Curius no longer hesitated 

Victor^ PvrrhiTf ^ 

Mibwithf toa.dng 

perished in %n JtZi ^wo years afterwards he 

hSi bv n wl f '"T “gtoriously slain by a tile 

Hurled by a u Oman from the roof of a house. 

The (lepiitare of fyriins left Lneoniam „,d ott.r Mian 

!.*«. .apoaod ft. w, .p b„., 

Supremacy of the hopeless struggle a little longer • 

Borne iu Italy. 272 b.c. Tarentum fell, and in aVew 

years afterwards every nation in 

Se°^£ “n supremacy of 

and one^tf ^fht P®'''®'' of the Western, 

fwli r p f ® “ t*'® “®'ent, world. The 

0 yrrhus attracted the attention of the nations of 
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tli«; Kiiist ; juid in. 273 is. c. Ptolemy Fhiladelplius, of Egypt, 
an embassy to Home, and concluded a treaty with the 
Pepul.'lic. 

ikit Rome did not mean to rule as a mistress over the subject 
cities of Italy. Empire was still far from Iier thoughts, and, 
diougli she coutiriued the policy adopted on the 
dissolution of the Latin league, destroyed the of 
existing confederations and isolated the cities from 
one another, yet she granted them the rights of self-goTernrnent, 
and, where possible, incorporated them more or less completely 
with herself. Tlie population of Italy was divided into three 
broad classes — Ct vas lioman /, inhabitants of rrmnicipia^ and Socii, 

1. CiVKS RoMAxr, or Komak Citjzkns.-— These consisted : (1) • 
Of the citizens of the thirty-three tribes into wdu'ch tlie Roman 
territory was now divided, and which extended north of the 
Tiber a little beyond Vcii, and southwards as far as the Lids; 
though even in this district there were some towns, such as 
Tibur and Praeneste, which did not possess the Roman franchise. 
(2) Of the citizens of Piornan colonies planted in diiferent parts 
of Italy. (3) Of the citizens of miinieipal towns upon whom 
the Roman franchise was conferred. 

IL The municipla were towns to which the Roman citizen- 
ship without the right of voting {dvitas sme sitjfmgio) or of 
holding office had been given. They possessed, therefore, the 
rights of trade and intermarriage with Rome {jus comibii et 
commerdi), 

III. The Bocii were divided into the two classes of (1) the 
Latins, or cities of tlie Latin name ; and (2) the free and allied 
communities. 

(1) The term Latud was a 2 :)plied to the colonies founded by 
Rome which did not enjoy the rights of Roman citizenship, and 
which stood almost in the same position with regard to the 
Roman state as liiid been formerly occupied by the cities of the 
Latin league. The name originated at a period wLen colonies 
were actually sent out in common by the Romans and Latins, 
but similar colonies continued to be founded by the Romans 
alone long after the extinction of the Latin league. These 
colonists possessed privileges in private and public law. In 
private law they had the right of trade {j^ls commercii), and 
could sue and be sued in Roman courts. Their distinctivo 
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public riglit was capacity for acquiring Roman citizenship. The 
citizen of any Latin colony might emigrate to Rome, and 
be enrolled and give his vote in one of the Homan tribes. 
But after 207 b.c, this right of exile {jm exsulmidi) was 
abolished and replaced by the later Latin right which gave full 
citizenship to any one who had held a magistracy in his native 
town. 

(2) Tiie free and allied cities (cioitates libeme or foederatae) 
included the rest of Italy, Rome had either formed a treaty 
ifoedus) with, or given a charter {lex data) to, each of these 
cities; and this treaty or charter determined its rights and 
duties. The relation of all the Italian cities to Rome was that 
of a very close military alliance. Contingents of men were 
drawn from most of the states, and requisitions for ships of war 
were made from the Greek cities in the south. 

The political changes in Rome itself, from the time of the 
Latin wars, have been already in great part anticipated. Appius 
Claudius, afterwards named Caecus, or the Blind, 
Votes of the introduced a dangerous innovation in the con- 
artis^T stitution during the Second Samnite War. Slavery 
existed at Rome, as among the other nations of 
antiquity; and as many slaves, from various causes, acquired their 
liberty, there gradually sprung up at Rome a large and, in many 
cases, indigent population of servile origin. These freedmen, 
whose interests became merged in those of the class of landless 
citizens and artisans, were enrolled only in the four city~tribes, so 
that, how^ever numerous they might become, they could influence 
only the votes of four tribes. xAppius Claudius, in his censorship 
(312 B.C.), when making out the lists of citizens, allowed the 
freedmen and landless citizens to enrol themselves in any tribe 
they pleased; but this dangerous innovation was abolished by 
the Censors Q. Fabius Maximus and P, Decius Mus (304 bx’.), 
who restored these classes to the four city-tribes. The censor- 
ship of Appius is, however, memorable for the great ptihlie works 
which he executed, tie made the great military road called 
the Appian Way (Via Appia), leading from Rome to Capua, a 
distance of 120 miles, which long afterwards was continued 
across the Apennines to Brundusium. He also executed the 
first of the great aqueducts (Aqua Appia) which supplied Rome 
with such an abundance of water* 
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TiuH period is also remarkable for the ,i5rowth of a class of 
lawyers wlio were no longer members of the sacred gnilds. 
Cii. Flavius, the son of a freedman, and secre- 
lary to A[)}>ius Claudius, diAuilged the forms and I*^hlication 
times to bo observed in legal proceedings. These 
had formerly ]>ecn the monopoly of the priestly 
colleges; but Flavius, having become acquainted with these 
secrets by means of his patron, published in a book a list of the 
formularies to be deserved in the several kinds of actions, and 
also set up in tlio forum a Avhited tablet containing a list of all 
the days on which the courts <?oii]d be held. His action was 
a prelude tn the final divorce of Homan law from the trammels 

tliQ jas 2^0/Hificitim, 
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CHAPTER X, 


THE FIRST PIJHIC WAR. 264-241 B.C, 

Ro^fE, now the mistress, was also the protectress of Italy, and 
the defence of her Italian dependencies necessarily entailed on 
Carthage. ^ arduous struggle with Carthage, 

® ■ the undisputed mistress of the western waters of 
the Mediterranean. This great and powerful city was founded 
by the Phoenicians* of Tyre in 825 b.c., according to the 
common chronology. Its inhabitants were consequently a 

* The Phoenicians were called* hy the Latins Poeni, whence the adjectiye 
punicust like munire from moenia, and punire from poena^ 
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branch of the Semitic race, to which the Hebrews also belonged. 
Carthago rose to greatness by her commerce, and gradually 
extended her empire over the wdiole of the north of Africa, from 
the Straits of Hercules to the borders of Gyrene. Her Lib 3 ’'an 
subjects she treated with extreme liarsliness, and hence they 
were ahva^^s ready to revolt against her so soon as a foreign 
enemy appeared upon her soil. 

The two chief magistrates at Carthage were elected annually 
out of a few of the wealthiest families, and were called 
There ^vas a senate of large numbers ; but its power was inferior 
to that of a smaller council of K)4, which was created to control 
tlie authority of the generals, and wdiicli, by the exercise of its 
iudicial power, held an almost sovereign position. The assembly 
of the people was sometimes consulted, but tlie govenirneut was 
practically an oligarchy; and a few old, rich, and powerful 
families divided among themselves the gveat offices of state. 
All power was acquired by commercial wealth, as all policy was 
subservient to commercial motives. 

The mercantile liad also cnislied the military spirit, and in 
her foreign wars Carthage depended upon mercenary troops, 
which her great wealth enabled her to procure in 
abundance fi’om Spain, Ital^q and Greece, as well Relations of 
as from Libya. Sardinia and Corsica were among 
her earliest conquests, and her most cherished 
object was the possession of Sicily. The Plioenician colonies 
in this island came under her dominion as the power of l^re 
declined; and having thus obtained a firm footing in Sicily, 
she carried on a long struggle for supremacy with the Greek 
cities. It was here that she came into contact with the Roman 
arms. The relations of Rome and Carthage had hitherto been 
peaceful, and a treaty, concluded between the two states in the 
first j^ears of the Roman Republic, had been renewed more than 
once. But the extension of Roman dominion had excited the 
jealousy of Carthage ; it was evident that a struggle was not far 
distant, and Pyrrhus could not help exclaiming, as he quitted 
Sicily, How fine a battle-field are we leaving to the Romans 
and Carthaginians ! ” 

The city of Messana, situated on the straits which divide 
Sicily from Italjq was occupied at this time by the Mamertini, 

* ProTjably the same as the Hebrew sho/etim, i.e. judgee. 
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They were a body of Campanian mercenaries, chiefly of SabelHan 
origin, who had served under Agathocles, and after the death 
of that tyrant (289 b.c.) were marched to Mes- 
Tiie Mailer- gana, in order to be iransportec] to Italy. Being 
from Eome!'^* hospitably received within tlic city, they suddenly 
rose against the inhabitants, massacred the 
male population, and made themselves masters of their wives 
and jn’oporty. They now^ took tlio name of Mamertini, or 
‘‘ Children of Mars,” from Mamcrs, a Sabollian name for that 
deity. They rapidly extended their power over a considerable 
portion of tiie north of Sicily, and wore formidable enemies to 
Syracuse. Hiero, having become king of Syracuse, determined 
to destroy this nest of robbers, advanced against them with a 
large army, defeated them in battle, and shut them up within 
Messana. The Mamertines were obliged to look out for help ; 
one party wdshed to appeal to the Carthaginians, and the other 
to invoke the assistance of Home. The latter ultimately pre- 
vailed, and an embassy was sent to implore immediate aid. 
The temptation was strong, for the occupation of Messana by a 
Cartliagiuian garrison might prove dangerous to the tranquillity 
of Italy. Still the senate hesitated ; for only sis years before 
lOero had assisted the Romans in punishing the Campanian 
mercenaries, who had seized Rhegium in the same way as the 
Mamertines had made themselves masters of Messana. But, 
though the senate hesitated, the popular assembly, to wdiom the 
question was referred, showed no such scruples ; it eagerly voted 
that the Mamertines should be assisted : in other words, that the 
Carthaginians should not be allowed to obtain possession of 
Messana ; and the decisive step was taken which launched Rome 
on her career of conquest bejmnd the limits of Italy. 

The Consul App: Claudius, the son of the blind censor, 
was to lead an army into Sicily. But during this delay the 
Occupation Carthaginian party in Messana had obtained the 
of Messana. ascendency, and Harmo, with a Carthaginian garri- 
War with son, had been admitted into the citadel. Hiero 

Carthage. concluded peace with the Mamertines through 

the mediation of the Carthaginians, so that there was no longer 
even a pretext for the interference of the Romans. But a legate 
of the Consul App. Claudius, having crossed to Sicily, persuaded 
the Mamertines to expel the Carthaginian garrison. Hiero and 
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the Carthaginians now proceeded to lay siege to ^iessana by sea 
and land, and the Romans no longer hesitated to declare war 
against Carthage. Such was the coramencerneiit of tlie First 
runic AVar (204 b.c.). 

The Carthaginians commanded the sea with a powerful fleet, 
while the Romans had no ships of war worthy of the name. 
But the Consul App. Claudius, having contrived to elude the 
Cartliaginian squadron, landed near the town of Alessana, and 
dtifeated in succession the forces of Syracuse and Carthage. In 
tlie following year (263) the Romans followed iqj tiieir success 
against Hiero. The two consuls advanced to the walls of 
Syracuse, ravaging the territory of the city and capturing many 
of its dependent towns. The king became alarmed at the 
success of the Romans ; and thinking that they would prove 
more powerful than the Carthaginians, he concluded a peace 
with Romo. From this time till his death, a period of nearly fifty 
years, Ifiero remained tlie firm and steadfast ally of the Romans. 

The Romans, now" freed from the hostility of Syracuse, laid 
siege to Agrigentum, the second of the Greek cities in Sicily, 
which wars now held by the flowmr of the Car- 
thaginian troops. They blockaded the town, but 
their supplies wmre in turn cut off by the Phoe- 
nician fleet, and the distress on both sides was great. At length 
a battle was fought, and the Romans, gaining a decisive victory 
over the Carthaginian array which had been sent to raise the 
siege, obtained possession of the town (262 b.c.). 

The first three years of the war had already made the Romans 
masters of the greater part of Sicily. But the coasts of Italy 
Avere exposed to the ravages of the Cartliaginian 
fleet, and the Romans saw that they could not 
hope to bring the war to a successful termination 
so long as Carthage was mistress of the sea. To form a fleet in 
the ancient world wras not the undertaking it is for a modern 
nation. It required a command of men, money, and materials—- 
all of wdiich Rome now possessed in abundance ; for seaman- 
ship, which is a thing of gradual growth, was, in the coasting 
voyages of the time, a secondary consideration. The first 
necessity was to build ships of a heavier kind than the few 
triremes of wdiich tlie Roman iiavy was composed ; a Gartlia- 
giiiian quinqiiereme, which had been wrecked upon the coast of 
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Italy, served as a model. In the short sjaace of sixty d«ays from 
the time tlie trees were felled, 130 ships were launched, and 
while the ships were building, the rowers were trained on 
scaifulds placed upon the land like benches of ships at sea. As 
we may imagine, the sea-going power of these Roman ships was 
contemptible ; all that they coiild boast was weight and size. 

In the fifth year of the war (260 b.c.) one of the consuls, 
On. Cornelius, first put to sea with only seventeen vessels, but 
was surprised near Lipara, and taken prisoner, with the whole of 
his S(]uadron. His colleague, C. Diiilius, now took the command 

of the rest of the fleet. He saw 
that the only means of conquer- 
ing the Carthaginians by sea 
w^as to deprive them of all the 
advantages of manoeuvring, and 
to take tlieir ships by boarding. 
For this purpose every shipw^as 
provided with a boardings 
bridge, thirty-six feet in length, 
wliich was pulled up by a rope 
and festened to a mast in thb 
fore part of the ship. As soon 
as an enemy’s ship came near 
enough, the rope w^as loosened, 
the bridge fell down, and became 
fastened by means of an iron 
spike in its under side. The 
boarders then poured down the 
bridge into the enemy’s ship. 

Thus prepared, Duilius boldly 
sailed out to meet the fleet of 
the enemj^ He found them off 
the Sicilian coast, near Mylae. 
The Carthaginians hastened to 
, ^ ^ the fight as if to a triumph, 

but their ships w^ere rapidly seized by the boarding-bridges, 

Victory at ^ 

Mylae. match for the veteran soldiers of Rome. 

The victory of Duilius was complete. Thirty-one 
of the enemy’s ships were taken, and fourteen destroyed • the 
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^ vades Africa. 


rest only saved tliemselves by an ignominious fliglit. On bis 
return to Romej Duilius celebrated a niagnilicent triiim[>h. 
Public liononrs were conferred upon him ; he was to be escorted 
home in the evening from banquets by the light of torches and 
the sound of tlie flute, and a column adorned with the beaks of 
the conquered ships, and thence called the Colinnna Eostrata, 
was set up in the forum.* 

For the next few years the war languished, and nothing of 
importance was effected on either side; but in the ninth year 
of the struggle (25G b.c.) the Romans resolved by 
strenuous exertions to bring it to an end. 
therefore made preparations for invading Africa 
with a great force. The two consuls, M. Atilius Regiiliis and 
L. ]\ran}ins, set sail with 330 ships, took the legions on board in 
Sicily, and then put out to sea in order to cross over to Africa. 
The Carthaginian llect, consisting of 350 ships, met them near 
Ecnomus, on the southern coast of Sicily. Never, peiEaps, had 
tlic ancient world seen a battle in wliich such numbers were 
engaged. The boarding-bridges of the Romans again annihilated 
all the advantages of maritime skill. Their victory was decisive. 
They lost only twenty-four ships, while they destroyed twenty- 
four of the enemy’s vessels, and took sixty-four with all their 
crews. Tiie passage to Africa was now clear ; and the remainder 
of the Carthaginian fleet hastened home to defend the capital. 
Tlie Romans landed near the town of Clupea or Aspis, wliieli 
they took, and there established their head-quarters. From 
thence they laid waste the Carthaginian territory with Are 
and sword, and collected an immense booty from tlje defence- 
less country. On the approach of winter, Manlius, one of the 
consuls, by order of the senate, returned to Rome with half of 
the army ; while Regiilus remained with the other half to prose- 
cute the war. He carried on his operations with the utmost 
vigour, and was greatly assisted by the incompetency of the 
Carthaginian generals. The enemy had collected a considerable 
force ; but the Cartliaginian generals avoided the plains, where 
their cavalry and elepliaiits would have given them an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into the mountains. There 
they were attacked by Regnlus, and utterly defeated with gi’eat 

* The inscription upon this column, or at any rate a very ancient copy of it, 
is still preserved in the Oapitoline Museum at Rome. 
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loRs: 15,000 men were killed in battle, and 5000 men, with 
eighteen elephants, were taken. The vanquished troops re- 
tired within the walls of Carthage ; Eegulus now overran the 
coimfry without opposition, and began to plan tlie siege of tlie 
capital. Amongst other towns that fell into his power wms 
Tunis, which was at the distance of only twenty miles from 
Carthage. The Niimidians took the opportunity of recovering 
their independence, and their roving bands completed the devas- 
tation of the coiintiy. The Carthaginians in despair sent a 
jjerald to Eegulus to solicit peace. But the Eoman general, 
intoxicated with success, would only gvant it on such intolerable 
terms tliat the Carthaginians resolved to continue the "war, and 
hold out to the last. 

In the midst of their distress and alarm, succour came to 
tliem from an unexpected quarter. Among the Greek mer- 
Befeat of Re- cenaries who had lately arrived at Cartilage was 
giilus. loss a Lacedaemonian of the name of Xanthippus. 
of Roman He emphasized the folly of lurking in the hills 
and forests ; and he inspired such confidence in 
the government, that he was placed at tlie head of their troops. 
Eelying on his 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xanthippus 
boldly marclied into the open country to meet the enemy. 
Eegulus, without even attempting to secure his retreat, readily 
accepted battle; but it ended in his total overthrow; 30,000 
Eomans were slain : scarcely 2000 escaped to Clupea, and 
Eegulus himself with 500 more was taken prisoner (255 b.c.). 

Another disaster awaited the Eomans in this year. Their 
fleet, which had been sent to Africa to carry off- the remains of 
the array of Eegiilus, had not only succeeded in their object, 
but had gained a victory over the Carthaginian fleet. They 
\vcre returning home wdien they wrare overtaken off Camarina, 
in Sicily, by a fearful storm. Nearly the entire fleet was 
destroyed, and tlie coast was strewn for miles with wweeks and 
corpses. 

The Eomans, with undiminished energy, immediately set to 
work to build a new fleet, and in less than three months 220 
ships were ready for sea. But the same fate awaited them. In 
253 B.c. the consuls had ravaged the coasts of Africa, hut on 
their return were again surprised by a fearful storm off Cape 
Palinunis. A hundred and fifty ships were wrecked^ This 
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blow, coming so soon after tlie other, damped the courage even 
of the Roman senate; it determined not to rebuild the fleet, 
and to keep oiil}'' sixty ships for the defence of the coast of Italy 
and the protection of the transports. 

The war was now confined to Sicily, but since the defeat of 
Regulus the Roman soldiers had been so great!}" alarmed by tlie 
elephants, tliat their generals did not venture on . 
attack. At length, in 250 b.c., the Roman pro- pa^omTi? 
consul, L. Metellus, accepted , battle under tlie 
walls of Panormiis, and gained a decisive victory. The Car- 
thaginians lost 20,000 men ; thirteen of their generals adorned 
the triumph of Metellus; and 104 elephants were also led in tlie 
triumphal procession. This was the most important battle that 
had been yet fouglit in Sicil}-, and had a decisive influence upon 
the issue of the contest. It so raised the spirits of the Romans 
that they determined once more to build a fleet of 200 sail. 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were anxious to bring 
tlie war to an end ^ and accordingly sent an embassy to Rome 
to propose an exchange of prisoners, and to ofier terms of 
peace. 

Regulus, who had been now five years in captivity, was allowed 
to accompany the ambassadors, with the promise that he would 
return to Carthage if their proposals were declined. - , 

This embassy is the subject of one of the most 
celebrated stories in the Roman annals. The orators and poets 
relate how Regiihis at first refused to enter the city as a slave 
of the Carthaginians ; how afterwards he would not give his 
opinion in the senate, as he had ceased by his captivity to be 
a member of that illustrious body ; how, at length, when induced 
by his countrymen to speak, he ' endeavoured to dissuade the 
senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an exchange of 
prisoners; and when he saw them wavering, from their desire 
to redeem liim from captivity, how he told them that the Cartha- 
ginians had given him a slow poison, which would soon terminate 
his life ; and how, finally, when the senate, through his influence, 
refused the offers of the Carthaginians, he firmly resisted all the 
persuasions of his friends to remain in Rome, and returned to 
Carthage, where a martyr’s death awaited him. It is related 
that he was placed in a barrel covered over with iron nails, and 
thus perished; other writers state in addition, that, after his 



g. panum were the onJy two towns remaining m 

lilybaeum. hands. Liljbaeum, situated upon a pro- 

montory at the "western extremity of the island, 
was the stronghold of the Carthaginian power; and accordingly 
the Romans determined to concentrate all their efforts, and to 
employ the armies of both consuls in attacking this city. This 
siege, whicli is one of the most memorable in ancient history, 
commenced in 250 B.c., and lasted till the termination of the war. 

In the second year of the siege (240 b.c.) the Consul P. 
Claudius, tired of the delay before Lilybaeum, formed the design 
of attacking tlie Carthaginian fleet in the neigh- 
Brepanum houring harbour of Drepanum. In vain did the 
auguries warn him ; the keeper of the sacred 
chickens told him that they would not eat. ‘^At any rate,” 
said he, “let them drink,” and he ordered them to be thrown 
overboard. , His impiety met with a meet reward. He was 
defeated with great loss ; ninety- three of his ships were taken 
or destroyed, and only thirty escaped. Great was the indigna- 
tion at Rome. He was recalled by the senate, ordered to appoint 
a dictator, and then to lay down his offlce. Claudius, in scorn, 
named M. Claudius Glycias, a son of one of his freedmen. But 
the senate would not brook this insult; they deprived the 
unworthy man of the honour, and caused A. Atiliiis Calatinus 
to he appointed in his place. 

The other consul, C. Junius, was equally unfortunate. He 
was sailing along the coasts of Sicily with a convoy of 800 
. vessels, intended to relieve the wants of the array 
of the^Boman I^ib^^aeum, when he was overtaken by one of 

terrible storms which had twice before 
proved so fatal to the Roman fleets. The trans- 
ports were all dashed to pieces, and of his 105 ships of war 
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only two escaped. Thus tlie Roman fleet was a third time 
destroyed. These repeated misfortunes compelled the Romans 
to abandon any further attempts to contest the supremacy of 
the sea. 

About this time a really great man was placed at the head of 
the Carthaginian army^ — a man who, at an earlier period of the 
war, might have brought the struggle to a very 
different termination. This was the celebrated 
Hamilcar Barca, the father of the still more j. ^ 
celebrated Ilannibal. He was still a young man 
at the time of his appointment to the command in Sicily 
(247 B.C.). His very first operations were equally daring and 
successful Instead of confining himself to the defence of Lily- 
baeum and Drepanum, with which the Carthaginian commanders 
had been hitherto contented, he made descents upon the coast 
of Ital}", and tlicii suddenly landed on the north of Sicily, and 
established himself with his whole army on a mountain called 
Hereto (the modern Monte Fellegrino), which overhung the 
town of Panormus (the modern Palermo), one of the most 
important of the Roman possessions. Here he maintained him- 
self for nearly three years, to the astonishment alike of friends 
and foes ; ancl from hence he made continual descents into the 
enemies’ country, and completely prevented them from making 
any vigorous attacks either upon Lilybaeum or Drepanum. All 
the efforts of the Romans to dislodge him were unsuccessful ; 
and he only quitted Hercte in order to seize Eryx, a town 
situated upon the mountain of this name, and only six miles 
from Drepanum. This position lie held for two years longer, 
until the Romans realized that the only means of driving the 
Carthaginians out of Sicily was to recover their supremacy 
by sea. 

In 242 B.c. the Consul Lutatius Catulus put out with a fleet 
of 200 ships, and in the following year he gained 
a decisive victory over the Carthaginian fleet, 
commanded by Hanno, off the group of islands 
called the Aegates. 

This victory gave the Ramans the desired control over the Car- 
thaginian strongholds. Lilybaeum, Drepanum, and Eryx might 
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now be reclnced by faniine. Tiie Cartliaginiaiis^ weary of the 
^Yar, and indisposed to make any fiirtlicr sacriliees, sent orders 
to ITamilcar to make peace on tlio best terms ho 
Carthaffe^^ could, and it was at lengili concluded on the con- 
' ‘ ditions : that Carthage should evacuate Sicily and 
the adjoining islands; that she should restore the Ttornan 
prisoners without rahsoni, und slionld pay the sum of 3200 
talents within the space of ten years (241 na.c). 

The evacuation of Sicily brouglit liorne face to face with a 
nen’ problem. She could not leave the Sicilian states, like those 
of Magna Graecia, bound to hereby the loose ties 


Sicily a pro- 


of a military alliance; this was rendered impos- 


sihle by the insular position of the new conquest 
and the danger from Carthage. So the whole of Sicily, with the 
exception of the territory of Iliero, was organized as a separate 
“ department of administration ” (iwovincia)^, and placed under 
the command of an annual praetor; and the first stone was laid 
in the foundation of an empire. 



Fighting elephant making a prisoner Cgein in “ Cabinet dc ITrarice/- 
iilo 1911 (Ohabouilict);. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE CONQCEST OF .NOKTItER>r ITALY. TflE CARTHAGINrANS IN 
SPAIN. 240-210 B.C. 

Twenty-three years elapsed between the First and Second 
Punic Wars. The power of Carthage, though crippled, was not 
destroyed; and Hainilcar returned home, burning 
with hatred against Rome, and determined to ^iSercenary 
renew the war upon a faYourable opportunity, 

But a new and terrible danger threatened Carthage 
upon her own soil. The mercenary troops, who had been trans- 
ported from Sicily to Africa at the conclusion of the war, being 
unable to obtain their arrears of pay, rose in open mutiny. 
Their leaders w'ere Spendius, a runaway Campanian slave, and 
Matho, a Libyan. They were quickh'- joined by the native 
Libyans, and brought Carthage almost to the brink of destruc- 
tion. They laid w’aste the whole country with fire and sword, 
made themselves masters of all the towns except the capital, 
and committed the most frightful atrocities. Carthage owed her 
safety to the genius and abilities of Hamilcar. The struggle was 
fierce and sanguinary, but was at length brought to a successful 
issue, after it had lasted more than three years, by the destruction 
of all the mercenaries. It 'Was called the War without Peace, 
or the Inexpiable War (238 b.c.). 

The Romans availed themselves of the exhausted condition 
of Carthage to demand from her the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, and the payment of a further sum of 1200 talents. 
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'ilie mercenary troops in Sardinia, wlio had also revolted, had 
applied to Home for assistance; and the senate menaced her 
rival with war unless she complied with these 
Eome pizes unjust demands. Resistance was impossible, and 
Corsi^i^^ Sardinia and Corsica were soon formed into a 
Roman province, governed, like Sicily, by a 
praetor, sent annually from Rome. This is almost the only act of 
unjustifiable acquisition which we shall meet with in Roman 
annals. But the senate had made up its mind that the Tyrrhenian 
sea must belong to Rome, and did not shrink from robbery 
in pursuit of its narrow defensive policy (“238 b.c.). llamilcar, 
witli his resentment against the grasping Republic deepened by 
this outrage, now departed for Spain, where, for many years, he 
steadily worked to lay the foundation of a new empire, which 
might not only compensate for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia, 
but enable him at some time to renew hostilities against Rome. 

Rome was now at peace, and in 23o b.c. the temple of Janus, 
which had remained open since the days of Numa, was closed 
for a second time. Two new tribes were added to the Roman 
teratory, making their total number thirty-five. 

The temple of Janus did not long remain closed. The 
Illyrians, who dwelt near tlxe head of the Adriatic upon its 

111 r' n War ^ nation of pirates, who ravaged 

ynan ar. coasts of this sea. The senate having sent 
ambassadors to the Illyrian king Agrori to complain of these 
outrages, he declined to attend to their complaints, and the 
ambassadors were murdered on their way home. War was 
straightway declared, and a Roman array for the first time 
crossed the Adriatic (229 b.c.). Demetrius of Pharos, an 
unprincipled Greek, who was the chief counsellor of Teuta, 
widow and successor of Agron, deserted his mistress, and sur- 
rendered to the Romans the important island of Coreyra. Teuta 
was obliged to yield to the Romans everything they demanded, 
and promised that the Illyrians should not appear south of Lissus 
with more than two vessels. The suppression of piracy in the 
Adriatic was hailed with gratitude by the Greek states, and 
deserves notice as the first occasion upon which the Romans 
were brought into immediate contact with Greece. The Consul 
Postumius, who had wintered in Illyria, sent envoys to Athens, 
Corinth, and other Greek cities, to explain what had been done. 
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The cnvovH were receive<l with liononr, and thanks were reiuriied 
to Itoinc (228 B.C.). 

The Tomans had scarcely brought this trifling w’ar to an end 
wlien tlicy became involved in a formidable struggle w'itli their 
old enemies the Gauls, Since the conquest of the ^ . 

Soiiones in 283 b.o., and of the Boii in 282 me., ^ 
tlic Gauls Itad remained quiet. The Homans had founded the 
coLuiy of >Sena after the subjugation of tlie Senones; and in 
2G8 r>.(:. they had still further strengthened their dominion in 
those })arts by founding the colony of Arimiimm. But the 
greater part of the soil fi'om 'which the Senones were ejected 
became public land. In 23*2 n.c, the Tribune C. Flamiidus 
carried an Agrarian Law to the eiVect tliat this portion of the 
publicj land, known I)y the name of tlie “ Gallic Lamld' * slionld 
he distributed among the poorer citizens. This alarmed tlie Boii, 
who dwelt upon the borders of this district. They invoked the 
assistance of the powerful tribe of the Insubres, and being joined 
by them, as well as hy large bodies of Gauls from beyond the 
Alps, they set out for Rome. 

All Italy was in alarm. The Homans dreaded a repetition of 
the disaster of the Ailia. The Sibylline book.s, when consulted, 
declared that Home must be occupied twice by a 
foreign foe ; whereupon the senate, to allay the 
superstitions fears of the people, ordered that tw’o 
Gauls should be buried alive in the foriiin. Tlie allies eagerly 
offered men and supplies to meet a danger which was common 
to the whole peninsula. An army of 150,000 foot and 6000 
horse was speedily raised. A decisive battle was fought near 
Telamon, in Etriu-ia, The Gauls were hemmed in between the 
armies of the two consuls. As manj? as 40,000 of their men 
were slain, and 10,000 taken prisoners (225 B.c.). The Romans 
followed up their success ]»y invading the country of the Boii, 
who submitted in tlie following year (224 B.c.), and the plain as 
tar as the Po was in the hands of Rome, 

In 223 B.c. the Romans crossed tlie river, and the Consul C, 
Flaminius gained a brilliant victory over the Insubres. Tiic 
consuls of the next year, Cn. Cornelius Scipio and M. Claudius 
Marcelliis, continued the war against the Insubres, wHo called 
in to their aid a fresh body of Transalpine Gauls. Marcellus 
* Gallicus aff&r. 
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nlew with his own hand ViridomaruSy the chief of the Insnhrian 
Gauls, and thus gained the third SpoUa Opima. At the same 
time, Scipio took Mediolanium (Milan), the chief 
Insubres. Tins people now submitted 
be^nd the Fa conditions, and the war was brought to an 

end. To secure their recent conquests, the Homans 
determined to plant two powerful Latin colonies at Placentia and 
Cremona, on opposite banks of the Po. These were founded in 
218 B.o.j and consisted each of 6000 men. The Via Flaminia, 
a road constructed by C. Flaminius from Piome to Ariminum 
(220 B.O.), secured the communication with the north of 
Italy. 

The results of this Avar were of vast importance, for Italy had 
now reached her natural boundaries. Rome^s dominion iioav 
extended to the Po, and, through the dependent Gallic tribes 
Avho dwelt beyond that river, her sphere of influence reached 
the Alps. 

Meanwhile Ilamilcar, as commaucler-in-chief of the Cartha- 
ginian army in Spain, with powers that rendered him almost 
entirely independent of the home government, had 
Hamilcar and steadily pursuing a career of conquest. The 
Spain. subjugation of this country was only a means to 

an end. His great object, as already stated, was 
to obtain the means of attacking, and, if possible, crushing, that 
hated rival ivho had robbed his country of Siciljq Sardinia, and 
Corsica. His implacable animosity against Rome is shown by 
the well-known tale, that when he crossed over to Spain in 
236 B.C., taking with him his son Hannibal, then only nine years 
old, he made him sivear at the altar eternal hostility to Rome. 
During the eight years that Hamilcar continued in Spain he 
carried the Carthaginian arms into the heart of the country. 
While he conquered several states in war, he gained over others 
by negotiation, and availed himself of their services as allies or 
mercenaries. He fell in battle in 228 b.c., and was succeeded 
in the command by his son-in-law Hasdrubal. His plans were 
ably carried out by his successor. The conciliatory manners of 
Hasdrubal gained him the. affections of the Spaniards ; and he 
consolidated the Carthaginian empire in Spain by the foundation 
of New Carthage, now Cartagena, in a situation admirably chosen 
on account of its excellent harbour and easy communication with 
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Africii, as well as from its proximity to tlie silver-mines, wliich 
supj)lied liim witli the meaiis of pi^.ying his troops. His tnisted 
lieutonant was the youthful Hamiibal, who had been trained in 
arms under the eye of his father, and who already displayed that 
ability for war wiiieh Ruine was so soon to feel. The successes 
of Hamilcar and Ilasdruhal could not fail to attract the notice 
of the Hoinans ; they did not understand the objects of the 
Phoenician generals, hut, as it dawned on them that Sjaun luiglit 
possibly be a battle-ground in the future, they concltided a treaty, 
by which the river Iljcrus (Ehro) was fixed as the northern 
boundary of the Carthaginian empire in Spain (228 b.<x). 

IJasdnihal was assassinated in 221 b.c. by a slave whose 
master he had put to death. Hannibal had now ac<ju]red such, 
a remarkable ascendency over the army, that the soldiers unani- 
mously proclaimed him cornmander-in-chief, and the government 
at C'arthage liastcned to ratify an appointment which they had 
not, in fiict, tlie power to prevent. There can be no doubt that 
he already looked forward to the invasion and conquest of Italy 
as the goal of his ambition ; but it was necessary for Mm first to 
complete the work wliich had been so ably begun by bis two 
predecessors, and to establish the Gartbaginiaii power as firmly 
as possible in Spain. This be accomplished in two campaigns, 
in the course of which he brought all the nations south of the 
Iberiis into subjection to Carthage. His army was now in the 
highest degree of efficiency, and he felt tliat the time had come 
for the final move. All that was lacking was a pretext for war, 
and this he soon created. 

Early in the spring of 219 b.c. he proceeded to lay siege to 
Saguntum, a city of Greek origin founded by the Zacyntliians. 
Though situated to the south of the Iberiis, and 
therefore not incln4ed under the Roman protee- 
torate established ly the treaty with Hasdrubal, Saguntum. 
Saguntum had concluded an alliance with Rome. 

The excuse for this aggression was the same of which the 
Romans so often availed themselves — some injury inflicted by 
the Saguntiries upon one of the neighbouring tribes under the 
protection of Carthage. The resistance of the city was long and 
desperate, and it w^as not till after a siege of nearly eight months 
that he made himself master of the place. 

During all this period the Romans sent no assistance to their 
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allies. They had, indeed, as soon as they heard of the siege, 
despatched ambassadors to Hannibal, but he referred them 
for an answer to the government at home, and 
they could obtain no satisfaction from the Cartha- 
ginians, in whose councils the war party had now 
a decided predominance. A second embassy was 
sent, after the fall of Saguutum, to demand llie surrender of 
Hannibal, in atonement for the breach of the treaty. After 
much discussion, Q. Fabius, one of the Ptoraari ambassadors, 
holding up a fold of his toga, said, I carry here peace and 
’war; choose ye which ye will.” ‘‘Give us which you -will,” 
was the reply. “Then take war,” said Fabius, letting fall his 
toga. And the senators of Carthage cried, “ We accept the gift.” 


War declared 
with Car- 
thage. 


Coin of Hiero, 





Lake Trasimenus. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TUTS SECOND PUNIC WAR! FIRST PERIOD, DOWN TO THE EAITLE 
OF CANNAE. 218”216 B.C. 

In tho Second Punic War we have no longer a distant contest 
between Carthaginians and Romans fought out on nential 
ground; it is the struggle of Italy against the Haimibars 
individual genius of a foreign invader. The posi- preparations 
tion of Hannibal was indeed very peculiar. His for iiiYadmg 
command in Spain, and the powerful array there, ^ 
which was entirely at his own disposal, rendered him in great 
measure independent of the government at Carthage, and the 
latter seemed disposed to devolve all responsibility upon him. 
Even now they did little themselves to prepare for the impend- 
ing- contest. All was left to Hannibal, who, after the conquest 
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of Sagiintiim, had returned once more to New Cartilage for the 
winter, and was there actively engaged in preparations for 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country. At the same time, 
he did not neglect to provide for the defence of Spain and Africa 
during his absence. In the former country he placed his brother 
Hasdrubal, with a considerable army, great part of which was 
composed of Africans, while he sent over a large body of Spanish 
troops to contribute to the defence of Africa, and even of Car- 
thage itself. 

AH Ins preparations being now completed, ITannibal quitted 
his winter quarters at New Carthage in the spring of 218 B.c., 
and crossed the Iheriis with an army of 90,000 foot and 12,000 
horse. The tribes between that river and the Pyrenees offered 
at first a vigorous resistance, and, though they were quickly 
subdued, Hannibal thought it necessary to leave behind him 
a force of 11,000 men under Hanno to maintain this newly 
acquired province. His forces were further thinned by desertion 
during the passage of the Pyrenees, which obliged him to send 
home a large body of his Spanish troops. With a greatly 
diminished army, but one on which he could secure!}^' rely, he 
now continued his marcli from the foot of the Pyrenees to the 
Rhone without meeting with any opposition; for the Gallic 
tribes through which he passed were favourably disposed to him, 
or had been previously gained over by his emissaries. 

The Consul P. Cornelius Scipio had been ordered to proceed 
to Spain, but various causes had detained him in Italy, and 
upon landing at Massilia (Marseilles) he found 
Sos^^the Hannibal was already advancing towards 

Rhone. Rhone. Meantime the Carthaginian general 

effected his passage across the river, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Gauls; and when Scipio marched 
up the left bank of the river, he found that Hannibal had ad- 
vanced into the interior of Gaul, and was already three days in 
advance of him. Despairing, therefore, of overtaking Hannibal, 
he determined to sail back to Italy and await him in Cisalpine 
Gaul. But as the Republic had already an army in that pro- 
vince, lie sent the greater part of his own forces into Spain 
under the command of his brother Cn. Scipio. This prudent 
step probably saved Rome; for if the Carthaginians had main- 
tained the undisputed mastery of Spain, they might have 
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coucciiitrated all their efforts to support ITamiibal in Italy, and 
have sent him such strong reinforcements after the battle of 
(kiinae as would liave compelled Home to submit. 

Hannibal, after crossing the Khone, continued his march up 
the left, ]>auk of the river as far as its confluence with the Lsere. 
Here he intcrp)Osed in a dispute between two rival 
chiefs of the Allobroges, and, by lending his aid 
to 'establish one of tiiem firmly on the throne, 
secured the co-operation of an eflBcient ally, w’ho greatly facili- 
tated Ids farther progress. But in his passage across the Alps 
he was attacked by tlie barbarians, and as he struggled through 
the narrow and dangerous defiles the enemy destroyed numbers 
of his nieii. It was some days before he reached the summit of 
the pass. Thoncefortli he suffered but little from hostile attacks, 
but the descent was difficult and dangerous. The natural diffi- 
culties of the road, enhanced by the lateness of the season (the 
beginning of September, at which time the snows had already 
commenced in the high Alps), caused him almost as much loss 
as the opposition of the barbarians on the other side of the 
mountains. So lieavy were his losses from tliese combined 
causes that, wdien he at length emerged from the valley of Aosta 
into the plains of tlie Po, and encamped in the friendly country 
of the Insubres, he had with him no more than 20,000 foot and 
6000 horse.* There were no Pioman legions near to attack his 
thinned and exhausted troops ; the blunder which had permitted 
the passage of the Alps left the frontier of Italy undefended. 

HarmibaPs first care was now to recruit the strength of his 
army, worn out as it (vas by the hardships and fatigues it had 
undergone. After a short interval of repose, he 
turned his arms against the Taurini (a tribe of the 

bordering on, and hostile to, the Insubres), whom 
he quickly reduced, and took their principal city 
(Turin). The news of the approach of P. Scipio next obliged 
him to turn Iiis attention towards a more formidable enemy. 
In the first action, which took place in the plains westward of 
the Ticinus, the cavalry and light-armed troops of the two 
armies were alone engaged ; and the superiority of Hannibal’s 

* The pass of the Alps which Hannibal crossed was probably the Graian Alps, 
or Little SL Bernard. See note On the Passage of Hannibal across the Alps,*’ 
at the end of this chapter. 
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Numidian horse at once decided the combat in his favour. The 
Romans were completely routed, and Scipio himself severely 
wounded; in consequence of which he hastened to retreat 
Iteyond the Ticinus and the Po, under the walls of Placentia. 
Hannibal crossed the Po higher up, and, advancing to Placentia, 
offered battle to Scipio ; but the latter declined the combat, and 
withdrew to the hills on the left bank of tlie Trebia. Here he 
wais soon after joined by the other consul, Ti. Sempronius 
Longus, who had hastened from Ariminuni to his support : their 
combined armies were greatly superior to that of the Cartha- 
ginians, and Sempronius, whose year of office was expiring, was 
eager to bring on a general battle, of whicli Harmibal, on his 
side, w^as not less desirous, notwithstanding the great inferiority 
of liis force. The result was decisive: the Romans were. com- 
pletely defeated, with heavy loss; and the remains of their 
shattered army, together with the two consuls, took refuge 
within the walls of Placentia. The battles of the Ticinus and 
Trebia had been fought in December, and the winter had already 
begun with unusual severity, so that Hannibal’s troops suffered 
severely from cold, and all his elephants perished except one. 
But his victory had caused all the wavering tribes of the Gauls 
to declare in his favour, and he was now able to take up his 
winter quarters in security, and to levy fresh troops among the 
Gauls, while he awaited the approach of spring. 

As soon as the season permitted the rene^val of military opera- 
tions (217 B.C.), Hannibal entered the country of the Ligurian 
tribes, who had lately declared in his favour, and 
descended by the valley of the Macra into the 
marshes on the banks of the Arno. He had 
apparently chosen this route in order to avoid 
the Roman armies, which guarded the more obvious passes of 
the Apennines; but the hardships and difficulties which he 
encountered in struggling through the marshes were immense ; 
great numbers of his horses and beasts of burthen perished, and 
he himself lost the sight of one eye by a violent attack of 
ophthalmia. At length, however, he reached Faesiilae in safety, 
and was able to allow Ms troops a short interval of repose. ' 

The consuls for this year were On. Servilius and C. Flaminius. 
The latter was the author of the celebrated Agrarian Law which 
occasioned the Gallic War, and in his first consulship he had 


Hannibal 
passes the 
Apennines. 
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gained a great victory over the Irisiibnan Gauls (see p. 97). 
He had been raised to his second consulship by populai’^favoor, 
ill spite of the opposition of the senate; and he hurried from 
Homo before the Ides of March/ lest the senate might throw 
any olmtacle in the way of liis entering upon liis consulship. 
He was a man of great energy, but headstrong and recldess. 
"W^Iien Hannibal arrived at Faesulae, Flarainiiis was witli his 
army at Arrctiiini. 

It was always the oliject of Hannibal to bring the Boman 
commanders to a battle after himself choosing the ground, and 
therefore, in moving from Faesulae, he passed 
by tlie Eornan general, and advanced towards 
Perusia, laying waste tlie fertile country on his 
line of march. Flamiiiiiis immediately ])roke up 
bis camp, and, following the traces of Hannibal, fell into the 
snare which ivas prepared for him. He found himself in a 
narrow defile, both sides of which had been occupied by 
Hannibal’s light troops; the outlet was barred by Hannibal’s 
infantry, and the entrance was closed by the Trasimene lake. 
The destruction of the imprisoned army was almost complete. 
Thousands fell by the sword, among whom was the consul him- 
self; thousands more perished in the lake, and no less than 
15,000 prisoners fell into the hands of Hannibal, who on his side 
is said to have lost only 1500 men. Hannibal’s treatment of 
the captives on this occasion, as well as after the battle of the 
Trebia, -was marked by the same policy on wdiich he afterwards 
uniformly acted: the Boman citizens alone were retained as 
prisoners, wdnie their Italian allies were dismissed without 
ransom to their respective homes. By this means he hoped to 
excite the nations of Italy against their Boman masters, and to 
place himself in the position of the leader of a national roove- 
ment rather than that of a foreign invader. It was in order to 
give time for this feeling to display itself that he did not, after 
the conquest of Etruria, push on towards Borne itself; but, after 
an unsuccessful attempt upon the Boman colony of Spoletium, 
he turned aside through the Apennines into Picenum, and thence 
into the northern part of Apulia. Here he spent a great part of 
the summer, and was able efiectually to refresh his troops, who 

* At tins time the consuls entered upon their office on the Ides of Slarch, It 
was not till 353 B.c, that the consulship commenced on the Kalends of January. 
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had suffered much from the hardships of their previous marches. 
But no symptoms appeared of the insurrections he had looked 
for; the Italians, who might have joined a Western leader, could 
not be brought to look on a Phoenician chief as their deliverer. 

Meantime the Homans had collected a fresh army, which they 
placed under the command of Q. Fahius Maximus, who had, in 
consequence of the absence of the consuls from 
Ptome, been elected dictator by the Gomitia of the 
Centuries. Fahius formed a different plan for the 
campaign. He determined to keep the heights, and not to risk 
a Ijattle, but at the same time to watch the Carthaginian army, 
cut off its supplies, and harass and annoy it in every possible 
w’ay. From pursuing this policy he received the surname of 
Cmctator, or the Lingei'er. 

ITaimibal now' recrossed the Apennines, descended into the 
rich plains of Campania, and laid waste, without opposition, that 
fertile territory. But he w^as unable either to make himself 
master of any of the towns, or to dm\v the war}^ Fahius to a 
battle. The Roman general contented himself with occupying 
the mountain-passes leading from Samnium into Campania, by 
which Plannibal must of necessity retreat, and believed that he 
had cauglit him as it were in a trap ; but Hannibal eluded his 
vigilance by an ingenious stratagem. He had faggots tied to 
the horns of 2000 oxen, which were amongst the booty: and 
when night was closing in, he had the faggots lit, and made his 
light-armed troops drive the cattle straight up the mountain 
slopes in tlie direction of the Roman ambush. The garrison, 
astonished at what they believed to be a night attack bj^ torch- 
light from an unexpected quarter, hastily retreated, and Hannibal 
rapidly mounted the pass with his whole forces, passed the defiles 
of the Apennines without loss, and established himself in the 
plains of Apulia, wdiere he collected Supplies from all sides, in 
order to prepare for the winter. 

Meantime the popular party at Rome, impatient at the in- 
activity of Fahius, had raised Minucius, tlie Master of the Horse, 
to an equality in command. The rashness wfith 
^cottt^t of R 0 sought to justify the popular choice 

pattratRome. i^early gave Hannibal the opportunity, for 
which lie was ever on the watch, to crush the 
Roman army by a decisive blow. One of his ambushes had 
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taken the troops of Minucins by surprise, and tlie lioinan army 
was being shut in on every side, when Fabius suddenly appeared 
ti}>on the scene. The Phoenician forces retired, before the corn- 
billed armies, and took up their winter quarters at Geroriium. 
Aliniicins acknowledged his error, and I'esumed his post of AJaster 
of tlie Horse. 

During tlie winter the Romans made preparations for bringing 
an unusually large force into the field. Tlie people thought that 
it needed only a man of energy and decision at ilie head of an 
overwhelming force to lirlng the war to a close. The}’’ therefore 
raised to the consulship C. Terentius Yarro, said to have been 
the son of a butclier, who had been for some time regarded as 
the champion of the popular party. The senate regarded this 
election with dismay, as Yarro possessed no military ex])enence; 
and they therefore persuaded the peo]de to appoint as his 
colleague L. Aemilius Paiillns, who had distinguished himself 
by the way in which he had conducted the Illyrian AYar during 
his consulship. 

Hannibal remained at Geroniiim until late in the spring (21G 
B.C.), when, compelled to move by the want of provisions, he 
surprised the Roman magazines at Cannae, a small 
town of Apulia, and established his head-quarters 
there until the harvest could be got in. Mean- 
while the two Roman consuls arrived at the head of an army of 
80,000 infantry and 0000 cavalry. Hanuibars infantry was but 
half the number of the Roman, but his cavalry numbered 10,000. 
He offered battle on the left, and, when this was declined, on the 
right bank of the Aufidus, in a wide plain eminently suited to 
the evolutions of cavalry. It was the cavalry that decided the 
day ; the immense army of the Romans was not only defeated, 
but annihilated ; and between 40,000 and 50,000 men are said 
to have fallen in the field, among whom was the Consul Aemilins 
Paullus, both the consuls of the preceding years, the late Master 
of tlie Plorse, Alimiciiis, above eighty senators, and a multitude 
of the knights who composed the Roman cavalry and mounted 
officers. The other consul, Yarro, escaped with a few horsemen 
to Yenusia, and a small band of resolute men forced their way 
from the Roman camp through the enemy’s army to Canusiimi ; 
all the rest were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. Hannibal 
has been generally blamed for not following up his advantage at 
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once, after so decisive a victory, by an immediate advance upon 
Rome itselfr—a measure which was strongly urged upon him by 
MaharbaL “Only send me on with the cavalry,’’ said this 
olTicer, “and within five days thou slialt sup in the Capitol.” 
But his army was not skilled in siege operations, he had no 
means of investing the city, and an immediate attack on Rome 
might have involved a repulse which would Iiave dimmed the 
gloiy of his recent victory. 

He waited in Apulia to see the effect on Italy ; and now the 
allies began to’ waver. The Hirpinians, all the Saranites (except 
the Poritriari tribe), and almost all the Apulians, 
^fection of Lucanians, and Bruttians, declared in favour of 

allies.^ Carthage. The whole of the south of Italy seemed 

lost to the Romans, but the effect of these defec- 
tions was not so decisive as might at first appear ; for the Latin 
colonies, which still, without exception, remained faithful, gave 
the Romans a powerful hold upon the revolted districts ; and 
the Greek cities on the coast, though mostly disposed to join 
the Carthaginians, were restrained by the presence of Roman 
garrisons. Hence it became necessary to support the insurrec- 
tion in the different parts of Italy with a Carthaginian force. 

Hannibal marched first into Samnium, and from thence into 
Campania, where he obtained possession of the important city 

loss of Capua of which were opened to him 

^ * by the popular party. Here he established his 
army in winter quarters. Tims ends the first period of the war, 
in which Hannibal had met with uninterrupted success. Three 
great victories in three years, followed by tlie revolt of a city 
scarcely inferior to Rome itself in importance, seemed to promise 
a speedy termination of the war. 


JXOTE ON HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE ACROSS THE ALPS. 

(See p 103.) 

The narrative in the text is taken much controversy both in ancient and 
from that of the Greek historian Poly- modern times. Into this discussion our 
bins, which is certainly by far the most limits will not allow us to enter, but 
trustworthy that has descended to us i the following may be briefly stated as 
but that author has nowhere clearly the general results:—!. That after a 
stated by which of the passes across j careful examination of the text of Poly- 
the Alps Hannibal effected Ms march ; bins, and comparison of the different 
and this question has given ri.se to ; localities, his narrative will be found 
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on the whole to agree best with the sup- 
position that Hannibal crossed the Graian 
Alps ( Utile St. Bernard) by a pass which 
led into the territory of the SaUissi and 
Jnsubr(,-s. 2. Tluit Caelins Antipater 
certainly represented liim as taking this 
route (Liv. xxi. 38) ; and as he is known 
to have folIow(;d the Greek history of 
iii'icnna, who is said to have accompanied 
Hannibal in many of liis campaigns, his 
airthority is of the greatest weight. 3. 
That Livy and Strain), on the contrary, 
both suppose him to have crossed the 
Oottiaii Alps {Mont Cenevrc) by a pass ; 
wliicb ietl into the territory of the | 
Taurini. But the inaJn argument that 
appears to have weighed with Liv}’, as it 
has done with several modern writers on 
the subject, is tlie assumption that Han- 
nibal descended in the first instance into 
the country of the Taurini, which is 
opposed to the direct testimony of Poly- 
bius, wiio says expressly that ho de- 
scended among the Insubres, and 
mhseqmnthj mentions his attack on 
the Taurini. 4. That, as according to 
Livy himself (xxi. 29) the Gallic emis- 
saries who acted as Hannibal's guides 
were Boii, it was natural that these 
should conduct him by the passage 


! that led directly into the t«}rritt>ry at 
! their allies’ and brothers-in-arins the 
j Iiisubres, rather than into that of thcr 
I Taurini, a Ligurian trilK*, w1k> were at 
this very time in a state of hostility 
with the In.subrcs. And tliis remark 
will ser’re to explain why HaunUjal 
chose apparently a longer route, iustetui 
of the more direct one of Mont Genevre. 
Lastly, it is romarkalile that Polybius, 
tliough he censures the (exaggerations 
and absurdities with wlsich earlier 
w’riters had encumbered their narrative, 
does not intimate that any doubt was 
entertained as to the line of march ; 

I and Pompoy, in a letter to the senate, 
written in b.c. 73, alludes to the route 
of Hannibal across the Alps us some- 
thing well known. Hence it appears 
clear that the passage by wliich he 
crossed them must have been one of 
those frequented in subsequent times 
by the Homans. This argument seems 
decisive against the claims of a thiid 
po.ssible route, tliat l.>y the Mont Cents, 
which have been advocated by some 
modern writers, that pass having appa- 
rently never been used till the IMiddle 
Ages. — See Diet of GreeJc and Roman 
Biogrcsjphi/, vol. ii. pp. 334, '.35. 
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was celebrated for its wealth and luxury : and the ener- f 
rating effect which these produced upon the army of Hannibal | 
became a favourite theme of rhetorical exaggera- \ 
tion in later ages. The futility of such declama- 
tions is sufficiently shown by the simple fact that 
superiority of that army in the field remained as decided as 
ever. Still it may be truly said that the winter spent at Capua 
(216-215 B.c.) was in great measure the turning-point of 
Hannibal’s fortune, and from this time the war assumed an 
altered character. The experiment of what he could effect with 
his single army had now been fully tried, and, notwithstanding 
all his victories, it had decidedly failed; for Home was still 
unsubdued, and still provided with the moans of maintaining a 
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protracted contest. But Harimbal bad not relied on lu’s own 
forces alone, and he now found himself, apparently at least, in 
a coiiditioii to comineuce the execution of his long-cherislied 
plan— that of arming Italy itself against the Romans, and crush- 
ing the ruling power by means, of- .her own subjects. Jt was to 
this object that Jiis attention was henceforth mainly directed. 

From this time, also, the Romans changed their ydan of 
operations; and, instead of opposing to Hannibal one great army 
in tlie field, they hemmed in his movements on 
all sides, guarded all the most important towns 
with strong garrisons, and kept up armies all over 
Italy to tlnvai't the operations of his lieutenants and check tlic 
rising disposition to revolt. It is impossible here to follow in 
detail the eomplicatctl operations of the subsequent campaigns, 
during which Hannibal himself frequently traversed Italy in all 
directions, appearing suddenly wherever his presence was called 
for, and astonishing and often baffling the enemy by the rapidity 
of his marches. All that we can do is to notice very briefly the 
leading events which distinguished each successive campaign. 

The campaign of 215 b.c. was not marked by any decisive 
events. Tlie consuls were Q. Fabius Maximus (whose plan of 
conducting the war had been fully vindicated by the terrible 
defeat of Cannae) and Tiberius Semproniiis Gracchus. With 
the advance of spring Hannibal took up his camp on Mount 
Tifata, where, while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements from 
Carthage, he was at hand to support his partisans in Campania 
and oppose the Roman generals in that province. But his 
attempts on Cumae and Neapolis were foiled ; and even after 
he had been joined by a force from Carthage (very inferior, 
however, to what he had expected) he sustained a repulse before 
Nola, which was magnified by the Romans into a defeat. As 
the winter approached he withdrew into Apulia, and took up 
his quarters in the plains around Arpi, 

But other prospects were already opening before him. In his 
camp on Tifflta he had received embassies from Philip king of 
Macedon and Hieronymus of Syracuse, both of j^acedon and 
which he had eagerly welcomed, and thus sowed Syracuse ne- 
the seeds of two fresh wars, and raised up two gotiate with 
formidable enemies against the Roman power. Hannibal. 

These two collateral wars in some degree drew off the 
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attention of both parties from that in Italy itself ; yet the Romans 
still op|,)Osed to the Carthaginian general a chain of armies which 
fettered all his operations ; and tiiough Hannibal was ever on 
the watch for the opportunity of striking a blow, the campaign 
of 214 B.CJ 4 was still less decisive than that of the preceding 
year. Fabins w^as again elected consul, and Marcellus w^'as 
api)ointed his colleague. Early in the summer Hannibal 
advanced from Apulia to his former station on Mount Tifata 
to wateli over the safety of Capua; from thence he had descended 
to the Lake Avernus, in hopes of making himself master of 
Piucoli, when a prospect •was held out to him of surprising the 
important city of Tarentum. Thither he hastened by forced 
marches, but arrived too late ; Tarentum had been secured by 
a Roman force. After this his operations w^ere of little impor- 
tance, until he again took up his winter quarters in Apulia. 

During the following summer (213 b.c.), while all eyes Tverc 
turned towards the war in Sicily, Hannibal remained almost 
wholly inactive in the neighbourhood of Taren- 
Tarentum cjierishing hopes of making himself 

Haradbal. ^ master of that important city. Before the close 
of the ensuing winter he was rewarded with the 
long-looked-for prize, and Tarentum W' as betrayed into his hands 
by two of its citizens. The advantage, however, was incomplete, 
for a Roman garrison still held possession of the citadel, from 
which he was unable to dislodge them. The next year (212 b.c.) 
was marked by important events in Sicily and Spain, to which 
we must now direct our attention. 

Hiero, so long the faithful ally of Rome, died shortly after the 
battle of Cannae (216 B.c.), and was succeeded by 'his grandson 
Sicily Hieronymus, a vain youth, wlio abandoned the 

^ alliance of Rome for that of Carthage. But he 
^vas assassinated after a reign of fifteen -months, and a republican 
form of government was established in Syracuse. A contest 
ensued between the Roman and Carthaginian parties in the city, 
but the former ultimately prevailed, and Epicydes and Hippo- 
crates, two brothers, whom Hannibal had sent as his agents to 
Syracuse, had. to quit the town, and took refuge at Leontini. 
Such wms the state of affaii-s when the Consul Marcellus arrived 
in Sicily (214 b.c.). He forthwith marched against Leontini, 
'Which Epicydes and Hippocrates defended with a considerable 
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force. He took the city by storm; and, thougli he spared 
the inliabitants, executed in cold blood 2000 Eonian deserters 
whom he found among the troops that had fornjed the gana- 
son. This sanguinary act at once alienated the minds of the 
SicilianSj and alarmed the mercenary troops in the service 
of Syracuse. 

The latter immediately joined Hippocrates and Epicydes, who 
had made tlicir escape ; the gates of Syracuse were opened to 
them by their partisans within the walls, and the 
party hostile to Itorne was thus established in the defection of 
undisputed command of that city. Marcellus now 
appeared before Syracuse at the bead of his army, 
and, after a fruitless summons to the inhabitants, proceeded to 
lay siege to the city both by sea and land. Ilis attacks were 
vigorous and unremitting, and were directed especially against 
the quarter of Achradina from the side of the sea ; but, though 
he brought many powerful niilitary engines against the walls, 
these were rendered wdiolly unavailing by the superior skill and 
I science of Archimedes, which were employed on the side of the 
f besieged. 

I All the efforts of the assailants were baffled ; and the Roman 
\ soldiers were inspired with so great a dread of Archimedes and 
\ his engines,* that Marcellus w^as compelled to give 
up all hopes of carrying the city by open force, 
and to turn the siege into a blockade. The siege s^aSse^ 
was prolonged far on into the summer of 212 b.c,, 
nor did there appear any prospect of its termination, as the 
communications of the besieged by sea were almost entirely 
open. In this state of things Alarcellus fortunately discovered 
a part of the walls more accessible than the rest ; and, having 
prepared scaling-ladders, effected an entrance at this point 
during the night which followed a great festival, and thus made 
himself master of Epipolai. The two quarters called Tycha and 
Iseapolis were now at his mercy, and were given up to plunder ; 
but Epicydes still held the main city, composed of the island- citadel 
and Achradina, which formed two separate and strong fortresses. 
Marcellus, however, made himself master of the fort of Euryelus, 

* The story that Archimedes set the Roman ships on fire by the reflected rays 
of the sim is probably a fiction ■, though later writers give an accoimt of this 
burning mirror. 
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and liad closely invested Achradina, when the Cartbagiriian array 
under Hiinilco and Hippocrates advanced to the relief of the 
city. Their efforts were, however, in vain ; all their attacks on 
the camp of Marcellus were repulsed, and they were unable to 
effect a junction with Epicydes and the Syracusan garrison. 
The swamps that had so often saved Syracuse gave rise to a 
pestilence which carried off' both the generals of the Carthaginian 
army, and led to the entire break-up of their forces. Shortly 
afterwards the treachery of a leader of Spanish mercenaries in 
the Syracusan service gave Marcellus the possession of the 
island, and the citizens immediately threw open the gates of 
Achradina. The city was given up to plunder, and Archimedes 
was slain by a Koman soldier, being so intent upon a mathe- 
matical problem at the time that he did not answer a question 
that was asked him. Ho was deeply regretted by MarceliuS|' 
who gave orders for his burial, and befriended his surviving 
relatives.* | 

The booty found in the captured city was immense : besidei 
the money in the royal treasury, which was set apart for the v 
coffers of the state, Marcellus carried off many of the works of 
art with which the city had been adorned, to grace his own 
triumph and the temples at Borne. This was the first instance 
of that practice of violent art-collecting which afterwards became 
so general ; and it gave great offence not only to the Greeks of 
Sicily, but to a large party at Borne itself. 

The fall of Syracuse was followed, though not immediately, 
by the subjugation of the whole island by the Komans; but 
. . these successes %vere counterbalanced by the 
in defeat and death of the two Scipios in Spain. 

We have already seen that P. Scipio, when he 
landed at Massilia and found himself unable to overtake Hannibal 
in Gaul, sent his brother Oneius with the army into Spain, while 
he himself returned to Italy. In the following year (217 b.c.) 
Publius himself crossed over into Spain, where he found that 
his brother had already obtained a firm footing. They continued 
in Spain for several years, during which they gained many 
victories and prevented Hasdrubal from marching into Italy to 

* irpoti his tomb was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. 
When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75 b.c.), he found his tomb near one of the 
gates of the city, almost hid among briars, and forgotten by the Syracusans. 
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FTippciii vi<*t(')rioiis Lrotliur. When Husdnibal was recalltd 
to Africa to oppose Syphax, one of the Nnmidian kings, whom 
Romoliad stirred np to war against Carthage, the Soipios availed 
theuiselvos of his absence to extend their power. Tliey gained 



over new tribes to tbe Roman cause, took 20,000 Celtiberians 
into their pay, and felt themselves so strong in 212 b.c. that 
they resolved to cross the Tberus and to make a vigorous effort 
to drive tlie Carthaginians out of Spain. 
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Tliey accordingly divided their forces ; but the result was 
fatal. I^ublius was destro^^ed, with the greater part of his ti'oops; 

and Cneius was also defeated, and fell in battle, 
twenty-nine days after the deatli of his brother. 
These victories seemed to establish the superiority 
of Carthage in Spain, and open the way for liasdnibal to join 
his brother in Italy. 

Here the two consuls Appius Claudius and Q. Fulvius began 
to draw together their forces for the purpose of besieging Capua 
(212 B.c.). Hannibal advanced to relieve it, and 

TheBomans compelled the consuls to withdraw; but he was 

oesiegeoapua. 

afterwards he returned again to the south to urge on the siege 
of the citadel of Tarentum, which still held out ; and he spent 
the winter and the whole of the ensuing spring (211 b.c.) in its 
immediate neighbourhood. But during his absence the consuls 
had renewed the siege of Capua, and prosecuted it with such 
activity, that they had succeeded in surrounding the city with 
a double line of entrenchments. The pressing clanger once more 
summoned Hannibal to its relief. He accordingly presented 
himself before the Roman camp, and attacked their lines from 
without, while the garrison co-operated with him by a vigorous 
sally from the walls. 

Both attacks were, however, repulsed, and Hannibal, foiled in 
his attempt to raise the siege by direct means, determined on 
tlie manoeuvre of marching directly upon Rome 
mar^ie^on hopes of thus compelling the consuls to 

Rome abandon their designs upon Capua, in order to 

provide for the defence of the city. But this 
scheme failed in its effect ; the appearance of Hannibal before 
the gates of Rome for a moment struck terror through the city ; 
but a considerable body of troops was at the time within the 
walls ; and the Consul Fulvius, as soon as he heard of Hannibars 
march, hastened, with a portion of the besieging army, from 
Capua, while he still left with the other consul a force amply 
sufficient to carry on the siege. Hannibal was thus disappointed 
in the main object of Ms advance, and he had no means of 
effecting anything against Rome itself, where Fulvius and Fabius 
confined themselves strictly to the defensive, allowing him to 
ravage the whole country without opposition, up to the very walls. 
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Noduiig therefore remained for him but to retreat, and he 
accordingly recrossed the Aiiio, and marched slowly and sullenly 
through the land of the Sabines and Samnites. 

From thence lie retired to the Bruttii, leaving 

Capua to its fate. The city soon after surrendered Borne, 

to the Romans. Its punishment was terrible. All 

the leaders of the msurrection were beheaded; the chief men 

wore imprisoned ; and the rest of tlie people were sold. The 

city became a village, its territory part of the Roman domain. 

The commencement of the next season (210 b.c.) was marked 
by the fall of Salapia, which was betrayed by tlie inhabitants to 
Marcellus ; but this loss was soon avenged by the total defeat 
and destruction of the army of the Proconsul Cn. Fulvius at 
Herdoniae. Tlie Consul Marcellus, on his part, carefully avoided 
an action for the rest of the campaign, wliile he harassed his 
opponent by every possible means. Thus the rest of that 
summer too wore away without any important results. But this 
state of comparative inactivity was necessarily injurious to the 
cause of Hannibal ; the nations of Italy that had espoused that 
cause when triumphant no-^v began to waver in their attachment; 
and in the course of the following summer (209 b.c.) the 
Samnites and Lucanians submitted to Rome, and were admitted 
to favourable terms. 

A still more disastrous blow to the Carthaginian cause was the 
loss of Tarentuni, which was betrayed into the hands of Fabius, 
as it had been into those of Hannibal. In vain 
did the latter seek to draw the Roman general 
into a snare : the wary Fabius eluded his toils. 

The recovery of Tarentum was the last exploit in the military- 
life of the aged general. From the time of the battle of Cannae 
he had directed almost exclusively the councils of his country, 
and his policy had been pre-eminently successful ; but the times 
how demanded bolder measures, and something else was neces- 
sary than the caution of the Lingerer to bring the war to a close. 

After the fall of Tarentum, Hannibal still traversed the open 
country unopposed, and laid waste the territories of his enemies. 
Yet we cannot suppose that he any longer looked for ultimate 
success from any efforts of his own : his object was doubtless 
now only to maintain his ground in the south until his brother 
HascU'ubal should appear in the north of Italy, an event to 
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wliicii ho had long anxiously looked foiAvard. Yet the following 
summer (208 n.c.) was marked by some brilliant achievements. 
The two consuls, Crispinus and Marcellus, who were opposed to 
Hannibal in Lucania, allowed themselves to bo led into an 
ambush, in which Marcellus was killed, and Crispinus mortally 
wmunded. Marcellus was one of the ablest of the Eornan 
generals. Hannibal displayed a generous syinpatln' for his fate, 
and caused due honours to be paid to his remains. 

The following year (207 b.c.) decided the issue of the war in 
Italy. The war in Spain during the last few years had been 
carried on with brilliant success by the young P. 
Hasdi'ubal Seipio, of whose exploits we shall speak presently. 

Hasdriibal, leaving his colleagues 
to make head against Seipio, resolved to join his 
brother in Italy. As Seipio was in undisputed possession of the 
province north of the Iberus, and had secured the passes of the 
Pyrenees on that side, Hasdrubal crossed these mountains near 
their western extremity, and plunged into the heart of Gaul. 
After spending a winter in that country, he prepared to cross 
the Alps in the spring of 207 b.c., and to descend into Italy. 
The two consuls for this year were C. Claudius Nero and M. 
Livius. Nero was in Southern Italy, keeping a watch upon 
Hannibal ; Livius took up his quarters at Ariminum to oppose 
Hasdrubal. The latter experienced little loss or difficulty in 
crossing the Alps. The season of the year was favourable, and 
the Gauls w^ere friendly to his cause. But instead of pushing 
on at once into tlie heart of Italy, he allowed himself to be 
engaged in the siege of Placentia, and lost ranch precious time 
in fruitless efforts to reduce that colony. When at length he 
abandoned the enterprise, he sent messengers to Hannibal to 
apprise him of his movements, and concert measures for their 
meeting in Umbria. But his despatches fell into the hands of 
the Consul Nero, who formed the bold design of instantly max'ch- 
ing with a picked body of 7000 men to join his colleague, and 
fall upon Hasdrubal wnth their united forces before Hannibal 
could receive any tidings of his brother’s movements. 

The consul’s march was rapid and silent. Hannibal knew 
nothing of his departure, and in a week Nero covered the 250 
miles to Sena, where his colleague was encamped in presence of 
Hasdrubal. H^ entered the camp of Livius in the night, that 
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liirt arrival might not ho known to the Carthaginians. After 
a day's rest the two consuls proceeded to oiler battle; but 
Jiasdrnhal, perceiving the augmented numbers of 
the ItomauSj and hearing the trumpet sound 
twice, felt convinced that the consuls had united armies, 
their forces, and that his brother had been 
defeated. He therefore declined the combat, and in the follow- 
ing night commenced his retreat towards Ariniinum. 

The Romans pursued him, and he found himself compelled to 
give them battle on the right hank of the Meta urns. On this 
occasion Ilasdnibal displayed all the qualities of si 
consummate general ; but his forces were greatly jji^taurus ^ 
inferior to those of the enemy, and his Gallic 
auxiliaries were of little service. The gallant resistance of the 
Spanish and Ligurian troops is attested by the heavy loss of the 
Romans ; but all was of no avail, and seeing the battle irre- 
trievably lost, he rushed into the midst of the enemy, and fell, 
sword in hand, in a manner worthy of the son of Harnilcar and 
the brother of Hannibal The Consul Nero hastened back to 
Apulia almost as speedily as he bad come, and announced to 
Hannibal the defeat and death of his brother, by throwing into 
his camp the severed head of Hasdrubal. recognize,” said 
Hannibal, sadly, the doom of Carthage.” 

The victory of the IMetaunis was, as we have already said, deci- 
sive of the fate of the war in Italy ; and the conduct of Hannibal 
shows that he felt it to be such. From this time he abandoned 
all thoughts of offensive operations, and, withdrawing his garrisoms 
from Metapontum and other towns that he still held in Lucania, 
collected together his forces within the peninsula of the Bruttii. 
In the fastnesses of that wild and mountainous region he main- 
tained his ground for nearly four years, while the towns that he 
still possessed on the coast gave him the command of the sea. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SECOXT) PUNIC ‘VVAK : THIRD PERIOD : FRO:\r THE BATTLE OF THE 
META URUS TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE WAR. 20G-201 B.C. 

After the battle of the Metaiirus, Italy was no longer the chief 
batfle-ground, and the main interest of the war was transferred 
. . to Spain and Africa. Its conduct is associated 

. ^ * with the name of P. Scipio, one of those excep- 

tionally gifted men of whom Rome has so few to show, but 
whom fate seemed to reserve for her graver crises. The son of 
that P. Scipio who had fallen in Spain in 212 b.g., he had, even 
in his early years, acquired the confidence and admiration of his 
Ti'sually un enthusiastic countrymen. His devout Roman mind 
led him to believe that he was under the special protection of 
heaven; for all he proposed or executed he alleged the divine 
approval ; and the extraordinary success which attended all his 
enterprises deepened in him this belief in his own destiny, and 
even imposed it on others. 

P. Scipio is first mentioned in 218 b.c. at the battle of the 
Ticinns, where he is reported to have saved the life of his father, 
though he was then only seventeen years of age. He fought at 
Cannae two years afterwards (216 b.c.), when he was already a 
tribune of the soldiers, and wms one of the few Roman officers 
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Avlio slirvivcd that fatal day. He was cboseii, with Appius 
Claudius, to commaiul the reraains of the ariny,whieh liad taken 
refuge at Canusium ; and it was owing to his Tr)uthful heroisru 
and presence of mind that the Roman nobles, who had thought 
of leaving Italy in despair, w^ere prevented from carrying their 
rash project into effect. After the death of Scipio’s fatlier and 
uncle, 0. Nero was sent out as propraetor to supply their place ; 
hut sliortly <after wards the senate resolved to increase tlie army 
in Spain, and to place it under the command of a proconsul. 

The dangerous post was not eagerly sought ; and when Scipio, 
•wiio wuiis then barely twenty -four, presented himself as a candi- 
date, his boldness and merit w^ei’e held siifficierit 
to connterbalance tlie illegality of Iiis claim. As . 

he was not invested Avith any magistracy which Spain, 
conferred tlie im^erium^ the new device was 
adopted of creating him Proconsul at the Comitia of tlie 
Centuries.”' 

Scipio arrived in Spain in the summer of 210 B.a He found 
that the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal son of Barca, 
Hasdrubal son of Gisgo, and Mago, were not on 
good terms, and were at the time engaged in 
separate enterprises in distant parts of the pen- 
insula. Instead of attacking any of them singly, he formed the 
project of striking a deadly blow at the Carthaginian po\vei* by 
a sudden and unexpected attack upon New^^ Carthage. He gave 
the command of the fleet to his intimate friend Laelius, to whom 
alone he entrusted the secret of the expedition, wdiile he led the 
land-forces by extremely rapid marches against the city. The 
project was crowned wdth complete success. The Carthaginian 
garrison did not amount to more than a thousand men, and 
before any succour could arrive Ne^v Carthage Was taken by 
assault. Tlie hostages wrho had been given by the various 
Spanish tribes to the Carthaginians, had been placed for security 
in the city. These now fell into the hands of Scipio, who treated 
them with kindness ; and the hostages of those people who 
declared themselves in favour of the Romans 'ivere restored 
without ransom. Scipio also found in New Carthage magazines 
of arms, corn, and other necessaries ; for the Carthaginians had 
there deposited their principal stores. 

* A consul was usuailj, at thi^ time, created jwocawswZ bj tbe senate. 
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Tfie immediate effects of this brilliant success were immense. 
jMany of the Spanish tribes deserted the Carthaginian cause ; and 
Victories at when Scipio took the field in tlie following year 
Baeoula, and (*209 b.c.) Mandonius and Indibilis, two of the 
conquest of most powerful and hitherto the most faithful siip- 
Spain. porters of Carthage, quitted the camp of Has- 

drubal Barca, and aw’aited the arrival of the Roman commander. 
Hasdrubal was encamped in a strong position near the town of 
Baeciila, in the upper valley of the Baetis (Guadalquiver), wdiere 
he was attacked and defeated b}^ Scipio. • But lie succeeded in 
making good his retreat, and retired into Northern Spain. He 
siiLsequenth' crossed the Pyrenees, and, as we have already told, 
marched into Italy to the assistance of his brother tiannibal. 
Scipio, in spite of his brilliant successes, had not fuMllecl his 
direct mission ; he had initiated wonderful enterprises, but failed 
in defending Italy. His only plan now was to complete the 
conquest of Spain. This was practically effected in 200 n.c. by 
a second great battle at Baecula, in which a decisive victory was 
won over Hasdrubal son of Gisgo, and I^Iago. 

The Carthaginian generals took refuge wuthin the walls of 
Gades, an old Phoenician settlement, -which %vas almost the only 
place that now belonged to the Carthaginians; and all the 
native chiefs hastened to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. 
But Spain had not been won by arras alone. The Spanish 
tribes, always strangely susceptible to personal influence, had 
felt the magnetic attraction of Seipio’s character. His courage 
and energy, Iiis humanity and Ids courtesy, had won him their 
admiration, their obedience, and even their love. 

The subjugation of Spain was regarded by Scipio as only a 
means to an end. He bad formed the project of correcting his 
great blunder by transferring the war to Africa, 
and thus compelling the Carthaginians to recall 
^iefs. Hannibal from Italy. He therefore resolved, 

before returning to Rome, to cross over into 
Africa, and secure, if possible, the friendship and co-operation of 
some of the native princes. His personal influence had already 
secured the attachment of Masinissa, the son of the king of the 
Massylians, or Western Numidians, who was serving in the 
Carthaginian army in Spain; and he trusted that the same 
personal ascendency might gain the more powerful support of 
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Sypliax, the kin.g of the Massaevlians, or Eastern Kuriiidians. 
With only two qninqueremes lie ventured to leave Ids iirovince 
and repair to the court of Syphax. There he met his old 
adversary, Hasdrubal son of Gisgo, who had crossed over from 
Cracles for the same purpose ; and the two generals spent several 
daj’s together in friendly intercourse. Scipio made a great 
impression upon Syphax; but the charms of Sophonisba, the 
daughter of liasdrubal, whom the latter offered in marriage to 
Syphax, prevailed over the influence of Scipio. Syphax married 
her, and from that- time became the zealous supporter and ally 
of tlie Cartliaginians. 

During Scipio’s absence in Africa a formidable insuiTection 
had broken out in Spain ; but on his return it was speedily put 
down, and terrible vengeance was inflicted upon the town of 
Illitiirgis, which had taken the principal share in the revolt. 
Scarcely had this danger passed awa}^ when Scipio was seized 
with a dangerous illness. Eight tliousand of the Koman soldiers, 
discontented ^vith not having received their usual pay, availed 
themselves of this opportunity to break out into 0 [)en mutiny ; 
but Scipio quelled it with Ms usual promptitude and energy. 

He crushed the last remains of the insurrection ; and to crown 
his other successes, Gades at last surrendered to the Romans. 
Mago had crossed over into Liguria, to effect a 
diversion in favour of his brother Hannibal, and 
there was therefore now" no longer any enemy left 
in Spain. 

Scipio returned to Rome in 206 n.c., and immediately offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship. He was elected for 
the following year (205 b.c.) by the votes of the centuries, 
although he had not yet filled the office of praetor, and was only 
thirty years of age. His colleague was P. Licinius Crassus, the 
Pontifex Maximus, -who could not, by the rules of his order, 
leave Italy. Consequently, if the war was to be carried on 
abroad, the conduct of it must of necessity devolve upon Scipio. 
The latter w"as anxious to land at once in Africa, and bring the 
contest to an end at the gates of Carthage; but the older 
members of the senate opposed the project, partly through 
timidity and partly through jealousy of the youthful conqueror. 

All that Scipio could obtain was the province of Sicily, w"ith 
permission to invade Africa if he should think it for the advantage 
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of tlie ‘Ropu}>lic; but the senate resolutel 3 M’efiisefl him an army, 
thus making the permission of no practical use. The allies had 
. . a truer view of tlie interests of Italy than the 

sSilv Homan senate ; from all the Italian towns volun- 

teers flocked to join the standard of the youthful 
hero. The senate could not refuse to allow him to enlist these 
volunteers; and such was the enthusiasm in his favour that 
ho was able to cross over to Sicily with an army and a fleet, 
contrary to the expectations and even the wishes of the senate. 

AVhile busy with preparations in Sicity, lie sent over Laeliiis 
to Africa witli a small fleet to concert a plan of co-operation 
with l\rasiiiissa. But meantime his enemies at Rome had nearly 
succeeded in depriving him of his command. Although he had 
no authority in Lower Italy, he had assisted in the reduction of 
Locri, and after the conquest of the town had left Q. Pieminius 
in command. The latter had been guilty of such excesses 
against the inhabitants, that they sent an embassy to Rome to 
complain of his conduct. Q. Fabius Maximus eagerly availed 
himself of the opportunity to inveigh in general against the 
conduct of Scipio, and to urge his immediate recall. Scipio’s 
magnificent style of living, and his love for Greek literature and 
art, were denounced by his enemies as dangerous innovations 
upon old Roman manners and frugality. It was asserted that 
the time which ought to be given to the exercise and the train- 
of his troops was wasted in the Greek gymnasia or in literary 
Though the senate lent a >villing ear to these attacks, 
not venture upon his immediate recall, but sent a com- 
mission into Sicily to inquire into the state of the army. During 
the winter Scipio had been busy in completing his preparations ; 

by this time he had collected all his stores, and brought his 
irmy and navy into the most efficient state. The commissioners 
astonished at what they saw. Instead of ordering him to 
to Rome, they bade him cross over to Africa as soon as 
possible. 

Accordingly, in 204 b.c., Scipio, who was now proconsul, sailed 
. . , from Lilybaeum and landed in Africa, not far 

pSgn in RRica. He was immediately joined by Masi- 

Africa. nissa, who rendered him the most important 

services in the war. He commenced the cam- 
laying siege to Utica, and took up his quarters on a 
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projecting lieadland to the east of the town, on a spot which long 
bore t!io name of the Cornelian Camp. IMeaiitime the Cartha- 
ginians had collected a powerful army, which they placed under 
tlie command of Hasdrubal son of Gisgo, Scipio’s old opponent 
in Spain ; and Syphax came to their assistance with a great 
force. 

In the beginning of 203 b.g. Scipio planned a niglit attack 
upon the two camps occupied by Hasdrubal and Syphax. With 
the assistance of Masinissa, his enterprise was crowned with 
success; the two camps were burnt to the ground, and only a 
few of the enemy escaped the fire and the sword. Among these, 
how^ever, were both Hasdrubal and Syphax; the former fled to 
Cartilage, w^here lie persuaded the senate to raise another army, 
and the latter retreated to his native dominions, where he like- 
wise collected fresh troops. But their united forces w'ere again 
defeated by Scipio. Hasdrubal did not venture to make his 
appearance again in Carthage ; and Syphax once more fled into 
Numidia. Scipio did not give the Numidian prince an}" repose ; 
he ’was pursued by Laelius and Masinissa, and finally taken 
prisoner. Among the captives who fell into their hands was 
Sophonisba, the wife of Syphax, whom Masinissa had long loved, 
and had expected to marry when she 'was given to his lival. 
Masinissa now" not only promised to preserve her from captivity, 
but, to prevent her falling into the hands of the Homans, deter- 
mined to marry her himself. Their nuptials w^ere accordingly 
celebrated without delay, but Scipio, fearful of the influence 
wdiicli she might exercise over his ally, sternly upbraided him 
with his w"eakness, and insisted on the immediate surrender of 
the princess. Unable to resist this command, Masinissa spared 
her the humiliation of captivity by sending her a bowd of poison, 
wdiich she drank without hesitation, and thus put an end to her 
owm life. 

These repeated disasters so alarmed the Carthaginians that 
they resolved to recall Hannibal and Mago. .Hannibal quitted 
Italy in 203 b.c., to the great joy of the Homans. 

For more than fifteen years had he carried on 
the war in that country, laying it wmste from 
one extremity to another; and during all this period his 
superiority in the field had been uncontested. The Homans 
calculated that in these fifteen years their losses in the field 
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alone had amounted to not less than 300,000 mon—a statement 
which will liardly appear exaggerated when we consider the 
continual combats in which they were engaged by their ever- 
watchful foe. 

As soon as Hannibal landed in Africa the hopes of the Cartha- 
ginians revived, and they looked forward to a favourable ternd- 
nation of the war. Hannibal, Iiowever, formed a truer estimate 
of the real state of ahairs ; he saw that the loss of a battle would 
be the ruin of Carthage, and lie was therefore anxious to con- 
clude a peace before it was too late. Scipio, who was eager to 
have the glory of bringing the war to a close, and who feared 
lest his enemies in the senate might appoint him a successor, 
was ecpaally desirous of a peace. But the war-party had now 
the ascendency at Carthage ; the terms proposed by Scipio, 
though moderate in themselves, were rejected ; and as Hannibal, 
at a personal interview with the Roman general, could not obtain 
any abatement of the conditions, he was forced, against his will, 
to continue the war. Into the details of the campaign, which 
are related very differently, our limits will not permit us to 
enter. 

The decisive battle was at length fought on the 19 th of 
October, 202 iv.c., on the Bagradas, not far from the city of 
Zama ; and Hannibal, according to the express 
Zama testimony of his antagonist, displayed on this occa- 

sion all the qualities of a consummate general. 
But he was now particulai'ly deficient in that formidable 
cavalry which had so often decided the victory in his flxvour; 
his elephants, of wliicli he had a great number, were ren- 
dered unavailing by the skilful management of Scipio ; and 
the battle ended in his complete defeat, notwithstanding the 
heroic exertions of his veteran infantry. Twenty thousand of 
his men fell on the field of battle, as many were made prisoners, 
and Hannibal himself with difficulty escaped the pursuit of 
Masiriissa. Upon his arrival at Carthage he was the first to 
admit the magnitude of the disaster, and to point out the impos- 
sibility of the further prosecution of the war. The terms, how- 
ever, now imposed by Scipio were much more severe than 
before. Carthage had no alternative but submission ; but the 
'negotiations were protracted for some time, and a final treaty 
was not concluded till the following year (201 b.c.). By this 
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treaty it was agreed that the Cartbagiuians were to preserve 
their independence and territory in Africa, but to give up all 
claims to any foreign possessions ; that they 
were to surrender all prisoners and deserters, all ^ 

their ships of war except ten triremes, and all ^ 
their elephants ; that they were not to make war in Africa or 
out of Africa without the consent of Rome ; that they were 
to acknowledge Alasinissa as king of Nimiklia; and that they 
were to pay 10,000 talents in silver in the course of fifty years. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WAPtS IN THE EAST. THE MACEDONIAN, ‘SYBIAN, AND GALATIAN 

WAIIS. 214-188 B.C. 

The Second Punic War made the Romans undisputed masters 
of the western shores of the Mediterranean. Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Corsi a were Roman provinces; Spain owned 
PuMc Wars ^ Roman supremacy, and Carthage was com- 
pletely humbled. Rome’s immediate object was 
secured, and here, had her own wishes been consulted, she might 
have paused; but it is the fate of a conquering nation not to be 
able to assign any precise limits to its power. The Roman 
Republic was now the most powerful state in the ancient world, 
and, as such, was necessarily drawn into the vortex of Eastern 
politics. 

The Greek kingdoms in Asia, founded by the successors of 
Alexander the Great, bore within them the seeds of decay. The 
mighty kingdom of Syiha, which had once ex- 
of Asia^^ tended from the Indus to the Aegean Sea, had 
. now lost some of its fairest provinces. The 
greater part of Asia Minor no longer owned the authority of the 
Syrian kings. Pontus was governed by its own rulers. A 
large body of Gauls, a portion of the migratory hordes which 
had burst on Greece and A^ia in 280 b.c., had settled in the 
northern part of Phrygia, which district was now called Galatia 
after them. A new kingdom was founded in Mysia, to which 
the name of Pergamus was given from its chief city ; and Attains, 
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win* was of Porgarnns during’ the Second I’tinio War, 
frjrnn.'d an alliance wdtli Rome as a protection against Syria and 
31aco< Ionia. The king of Syria at this time was Antioclius lit., 
whfj, IVoin liis victory over the Parfchkns, iiad received tlio sur- 
name of the Great. 

Korp’r was governed by the Greek monarehs, who bore tlio 
name of Ptolemy- They bad, even as early as the time of 
.Pynluis, foruKjd an alliance with Rome (see p. 81). ^ 

The kingdom had siJice declined in |>o\ver, and ' 
upon the death of Ptolemy IV., siirnamed Piiilopator, in 205 u.o., 
the ministers of his infant son Ptolemy Epi})hrines, dreading the 
ambitions designs of the iMacedoniau and Syrian kings, placed 
him under the protection of the Roman senate, who consented 
to becMnio his guardians. 

The Re]jub]i(j of Hiiudus was the cliief maritime jiowor in 
the Aegean Sea. It extended its dominion over a jjortioji of the 
opposite coasts of Caria and Lycia, and over 
several of the neighbouring islands. Like the ° 
king of Fergamiu% the Rhodians had formed an alliance with 
Rome as a protection against Macedonia. 

IMACF-DOXiA was still a powerful kingdom, governed at this time 
by Idiilip V., a monarch of considerable ability, who ascended 
tlie throne in 22§ b.o., at the early age of seven- 
loon. His dominion extended over the greater 
part of Greece, but two new powers had sprurig 
up since the death of Alexander, which served as some counter- 
poise to the Macedonian supremacy. Of these the most important 
was tlic A<jiiaean League, whicli embraced the greater part 
of the IVdoponnesiis. Tlio Aetolian League included at this 
time a considerable portion of Central Greece. Athexs and 
8pauta still retained their iudepeiidenee, but with, scarcely a 
sluidow of their former greatness and power. 

Sueli was tiie state of the Eastern world when it came into con- 
tact with the arms of Rome. The challenge came from Macedon . 

We have already seen that during the Second Punic War 
Idiilip had been engaged in hostilities with the Roman iiepuljlic. 
Demetrius of Pharos, twice a traitor to his masters, _ 
after ho liad been driven by the Romans from the 
illynaii dominions wliich he had usurped, had 
taken refuge at the court of Philip, and soon acquired unbounded 
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infliiG!ico over tlie mind of tlie young king. This wily (H’cek 
urged him to take up arms against tho grasping llepiiblio; and 
the ambition of Philip was still further excited by the victories 
(i Ilaiiniba]. After the battle of Cannae (‘210 n.c.) lie concluded 
a treaty with Ilanuibal ; but, instead of supporting the Cartha- 
ginian army and fleet, his proceedings were marked by an un- 
accountable degree of hesitation and delay. It was not till 
214 n.c. that he appeared in the Adriatic with a fleet, and laid 
siege to Oricnm ancl Apollonia, wliicli the Eonians had retained 
possession of at the close of the Illyrian War."^' He succeede<l 
in taking Oriemn ; but the arrival of a small lioman force, under 
the command of M. Valerius Laeviniis, compelled him to raise 
the siege of Apollonia, and to burn his own ships to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. For the next three 
years the war was earned on with unaccountable slackness on 
both skies; but in 211 it assumed a new character after the 
Romans had formed with the Aetolian league an alliance wliicli 
gave them their first footing in Greece. Into the details of the 
campaigns which followed it is unnecessary to enter; but the 
attention of the Romans was soon afterwards directed to affairs 
ill Spain, and the Aetolians were left almost alone to cope with 
Pliilip. The Achaeans also joined Philip against the Aetolians, 
and the latter people were sp liard pressed that they were glad 
to make peace with the Macedonian king. Shortly afterwards 
the Romans, who were desirous of turning their undivided 
attention to the invasion of Africa, also concluded peace with 
him (‘205 n.c.). 

The peace, which thus terminated the First Macedonian War, 
was probably regarded by both parties as little more than a 
^ suspension of hostilities. Philip even went so far 
Carthaginians in Africa a body 
of 4000 men, who fought at Zarna under the 
cornruand of Hannibal. At the same time, lie proceeded to carjy 
out his plans for his own aggrandizement in Greece, without any 
regard to the Roman alliances in that country. In order to 
establish his naval supremacy in the Aegean Sea, he attacked 
the Rhodians and Attains king of Pergamus, both of whom were 
allies of Rome. He had also previously made a treaty with 
Antiochus, king of Syria, for the dismemberment of the Egyptian 
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inoHiii'cliy, which was placed under the guardianship of the 
Juunan people. 

It was iin[)ossih]e Ibr the senate to pass over these acts of 
hostility, and accorriingly, in the \^ear after the concJiision of 
the Second Punic War, the Coiisul P. Bnlpicins 
(ialha pi’oposed to the Comitia of the Centuries 
that 'war should l^e declared against Philip. P>ut 
tlic peojile lunged for repose, and rejected the pro[tosit{ori by 
the almost unaninious vote of every century. It was only ly the 
most earnest reinoiistranee, and hy alarming them with the 
picture of Philip, like aiiuther Hannibal, invading Italy, that 
they were iiiducecl to reverse their decision and declare war 
(200 n.cj.;. 

Philip was at this time engaged in the siege of Athens, which 
had joined Attains and the Khodians. Tlie Consul (Jalba crossed 
over to Epirus, and Atliens was relieved by a Iioman fleet ; but 
before lie Avitlidrcw, Piiili]), prompted by anger and revenge, dis- 
played his barbarism by destroying the gardens and buildings 
in the sub\irbs, including tlie Lyceum and the tombs of tiic Attic 
heroes ; and iji a second incursion which he made with largo 
reinforcements ho committed still greater excesses. For some 
time, Iiowevcr, the war lingered on without any decided success 
on either side. The Consul Villius, ^vho succeeded Galba in 
109 B.O., effected nothing of importance; and it wars not till 
the appointmeut of the Consul T. Quinctius Flamiainus to 
the command that the wur was carried on wdtli energy and 
vigour (19B u.c.). He forced liis way tlirougli the narrow 
pass of the Aoiis, which was occupied by the enemy, invaded 
Tliessaly, and took up his winter quarters in Piiocis and 
Locris, , , 

III the following year (197 b.c.) the struggle was brought to 
a termination by the battle of Cynoscephalae (Dogs’ Heads), a 
range of hills near Scotussa, in Thessaly. The 
Konmns were at first in a dangerous position from 
whieli they w^ere • only saved by the excellent 
Aetolian cavalry ; hut, when once the rigid lines of the Mace- 
donian phalanx had been broken, the slaughter was terrific ; 
8000 Macedonians w^ere killed and 5000 taken prisoners, while 
Fiaminiims lost only 700 men. Piiilip was obliged to sue for 
peace, and in the following year (190 B.c.) a treaty was ratified 
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Iiy which tlic MacciloJiiuiis were coiiijicllcd to witluhaw llieir 
garrisons truni the Greek towns, to surrender their iieet, to 
[jroniise to conclude no foreign alliances without Rome’s con- 
sent, and to pay 1000 talents for the expenses of the w'ar, half 
at once, and half by annual instalments in the course of ten 
years. 

The war left the cities of Greece at the mercy of Rome ; but 
the senate shrank from undertaking pernianent responsihilities 
even in Eastern Europe, and ’when at the ensuing 
ckreTfree Isthmian games Flaminiiiiis solemnly proclaimed 
the independence and freedom of Greece, this 
(loclaratioii wars an outcome of policy as rvell as of the phil-Hel- 
lenic spirit of the Roman general, whom the throngs of Greeks 
that gathered round him hailed as their liberator. 

Flaminirius, who remained two years longer in the country, 
seems to have been actuated by a sincere desire to restore tlie 
internal peace and welhire of Greece ; and whenever his actions 
appear at variance with this object, lie was under the inihieuco 
of the policy of the Republic. Thus, tliougli he made war upon 
Kahis, tliG tyrant of Sparta, and deprived him of the southern 
portion of Laconia, lie did not depose him, but retained him as 
a useful check upon the Achaeans. When Flaminimis returned 
to Italy in 104 b.g., he wuthdrew the Roman garrisons from all 
the Greek towns, even from Corintli, Chalcis, and Demetrias, 
the three strongest fortresses in the country, which were called 
the Fetters of Greece. On his departure ho convoked an 
assembly of the Greeks at Corinth, in 'which he exhorted them 
to use their freedom wisely, and to remain faithful to Rome, 
He then returned, after an absence of five years, with a reputa- 
tiuii second only to that of Scipio Africanus, and celebrated a 
splendid triumph. 

It has been already mentioned that Philip liad formed an 
alliance with Aritiochus JIE., king of Syria, surnamed the Great, 
for the dismemberment of the Egy}>tian monarchy. 

^ During the war between Philip and the Romans, 
Antioclms had occupied Asia Minor, and was pre- 
paring to cross into Greece. Upon the conclusion of this war 
Flamininus sternly forbade him to set foot in Europe, and for 
a time he shrank from a contest with the victorious arms of 
Rome. But the Aetolians, who had fought on the Roman side, 
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wore <]isco!ileiite<l witli tbe arrangements of Flainiiiiinis. Tlioir 
arrogance led tlieni to claim tlie cliief merit of the victoiT of 
Cyiiosce[>ha]ac, and tlieir cupidity desired a largei’ share in the 
spoils of the war. FlamininuH had scarcely quitted C4reGce before 
the Aololians endeavoured to persuade Philip, Nahis, and Antio- 
elms to enter into a league against the Homans. Piiilip at onee 
refused, hut Xahis took up arms, and Antiochus willingly entered 
into the designs of the Aeiolians. At this time ]fannil>al ap]ieareil 
as an exile at the Syrian court. After the Second Punic Whir 
he hatl set himself to work, like his father Tfamilcar at the end 
of Hie I'rinduus wai‘, to prepare moans for renewing the contest 
at no distant |)oriod. One of these moans was a reform in tlio 
constitution of Carthage ; to establish his power, ho limited the 
term of ofllco of tlie 104 to a yeai*, and tims made the govern- 
ment more democratic; hut the oligarchs avenged themselves 
ly denouncing liim to the Homans as engaged in negotiations 
with Antiochus to induce liim to take up arms against Home. 
Tlie senate sent cnvo 3 ^s to Carthage to inquire into these charges; 
and Hannibal, seeing that his enemies w'ore too strong for 
liim, secretly took flight, and reached the Syrian court in 
safet^^ 

He was received witli the liigheat honours, and urged tlie king 
to place an army at his disposal with which he might invade 
Italy. But Antiochus was persuaded by the 
Aetolians to cross over into Greece, and landed Antiochus 
at Demetrias in Thessaly in 192 b.c. The Homans ° 

now declared war, and in tlie following 5 "ear 
(191 n.c.) the Consul Aciliiis Glabrio marched into Thessaly, 
The kiiig had entrenclied himself in the passes of Thermopylae, 
that he might prevent the Homans from penetrating into Central 
Greece. But there was, as is -well known, a difficult passage 
across l\Ionnt Oeta, by wliicli the Persians had descended to fight 
with Leonidas. 

This passage was now forced by M. Cato, who was serving as 
one of tbe consul’s lieutenants, and, as soon as he appeared in 
tlie rear of the S^i'ian army, the}^ fled in confusion, retreat 
and the battle was won. Antiochus now hastened 
hack to Asia, abandoning all further hopes of conquest in Greece. 
As soon as he had placed the sea between himself and the 
Homans, he tlioughl tliat he was safe ; but Flannibal warned him 
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of Ills error, and said that he wondered that the liomans had 
not already followed liim. 

Next year (100 b.c.) L. Cornelius Seipio, the brother of the 
great Africaims, and C. Laelius, the intimate friend of the latter, 
were consuls, L. Seipio was anxious to have the 
^onof A^Ia' the war against Antiochus; but the 

senate had not much contidence in his ability, and 
it was only in consequence of liis lirothcr Africanus ottering 
to serve under liirn as his lieutenant that lie obtained the com- 
mand which he desired. 

Meantime Antiochus had collected a vast army from all 
parts of liis dominions, and, advancing northwards from Ephesus, 
laid waste the kingdom of Porgamus. But upon 
approach of the Tiornan army, which entered 
’ Asia by crossing the Hellespont, Antiochus re- 
treated southwards ; and the decisive battle was fought near 
jMagnosia at tlio foot of Mount Sipylus. The Piomans obtained 
an easy and bloodless victory over tlio vast but disorderly 
rabble of flic Syrian monarch. Only 400 Homans fell,, while 
Antiochus lost 53,000 men. lie at once gave up the contest 
in despair, and humbly sued for peace. Home left him his 
kingdom of Syria, but forced liim to abandon all claim to the 
territories west of Mount Taurus with the exception of Cilicia 
(that is, nearly the whole of Asia Minor) ; he had besides to 
pay 15,000 Euboic talents within twelve years, to give up his 
elephants and ships of war, and to surrender to the Homans 
Hannibal and some others who had taken refuge at his 'court. 
Hannibal foresaw his danger, and made his escape to Crete, 
from whence he afterwards repaired to the court of Prusias, 
king of Bitiiynia. 

L. Seipio returned to Home in the following year, bringing 
with him enormous treasures. In imitation of his brother, he 
assumed the surname of Asiaticus. 

The Romans were now at leisure to punish the Aetolians, 
who had to make head against the Homans by themselves. The 
S b‘ ti f Nobilior (189 b.c.) took their 

tke^letoHans- important town, Ambracia, after an obstinate 
resistance, and compelled them to sue for peace. 
This was granted, but on, the most liumiliating conditions. 
They were required to acknowledge the supremacy of Home, 
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ti> rMKiUiiee ail the conquests they luxd recently made, to pay 
an indemnity of oOO talents, and to engage in future to aid tlio 
'Romans in their wars. The power of the Aetolian league was 
dins for ever crushc*d, though it seems to have existed, in name 
at least, till a rniicli later period. 

The colleague of Fulvius Nohilior was Cu. j^fanlins Yolso, 
who lind received eommand in Asia that he might conclude the 
peace \\iuch had been made witii Antiochus, and 
aiTanire the affairs of the surrendered territories. 


Victories over 
the Galatians. 


But Manlius was not content with the subordinate 
part allotted to iiim ; and being anxious for booty as much as 
f()r glory, he attacked the Galatians in Asia jMiiior. without 
waiting fur any insiructions from the senate, and in direci 
opposition to the ten commissioners who bad been scut to assist 
him in the work of organ i/.ation. This was the first instance in 
which a Roman general Iiad made war without the authority 
of the senate or the peo]>le — a dangerous precedent, which was 
afterwards only too faithfully followed. The Oalatiaris or 
Gallograeei were a body of Gauls, who, after laying waste a 
great part of Asia Minor, had, as we saw, settled in the north of 
Phrygia, and had there acquired a semi-Greek culture. The assist- 
ance which tlioy had given, as mercenary troot>s, to Antiochus 
at j^Iagnesia siqipliod ^Manlius with a pretext for marching 
against them. He defeated them in two battles, and compelled 
them to sue for peace. The campaign greatly enricliod Manlius 
and his legions, as the Gauls liad acciiniulated enormous wealth 
by their many conquests. 

i^Ianlius remained another year (188 ii.c.) in the East as pro- 
consul, and, in conjunction with the ten commissioners, formally 
concluded tlie peace \vith Antiochus, and settled 
the affairs of Asia. Here, as in Greece, Rome 
steadily refused to acquire territory for herself; 
the principle adopted was that which we now call the ‘‘ balance 
of power,” two existing governments being strengthened to 
clieck the ambition of tlie Syrian king. Eomenes, the king 
of Borgamus, received the Chersonnese, Mysia, Lydia, and paH 
of Caria, and the 'Rhodians obtained the remaining portion of 
Caria, together wutli Lycla and Pisidia. Manlius returned to 
Rome in .187 ii.c., and celebrated a magnificent triumph. But 
his soldiers, like those of Scipio, had been touched by the 
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CHAPTER XXL 

WARS IN THE WEST. THE GALLIC, LIGURIAN, AND SPANISH 

WARS. 200-175 B.C. 

While the Roman legions in the East were acquiring wealth 
and winning easy conquests, their less fortunate comrades in the 
West were carrying on a severe struggle with the warlike Gauls, 
Ligurians, and Spaniards. The Romans had hardly concluded 
the Second Punic War when thej?- received intelligence that 
Ilainilcar, a Carthaginian officer, bad excited several tribes in 
Northern Italy to take up arms against Rome. These were the 
Gauls on both sides of the Po, and the Ligurians, a race of hardy 
mountaineers, inhabiting the upper Apennines and the IMaritime 
Alps.’*' Tlie Gauls commenced the war in 200 b,c. by the 
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oaptnre and dostruetion of the rtoniaii colony of Placentia, and 
by laying Biege to that of Cremona, the two strongholds of tlie 
Uoman (loininioii in Northern Italy. 

Tlie Romans now sot themselves to work, with the charac- 
teristic still )hornness of their nation, to reduce tliese tribes to a 
. . thorough subjection. The Insiibres and the Ceno~ 

of tiSFoauls the north of the Po, were the first to 

yield ; but the Boii resisted for some years all the 
efforts of the Pvomans, and it was not till 191 n.c. that ilie Consul 
P. Coruelius Scipio Nasica received their final siilimissidn. His 
progress throngli their tcriitory was a pitiless slaughter, and he 
rnaile it one of the claims of liis trium])h that he had left only 
children and old men alive. 

This warlike people was now thoroughly .subdued, and from 
lienceforth Cisalpine Caul became a Homan province, and 
gradually adopted the language and customs of 
Organization The submission of tlie people was secured 

Gaul^^^ b}^ the foundation of new colonics and the forma- 
tioii of military roads. Tii 189 me. a colony was 
e.stablislied at Boiionia, now Bologna, in the country of the Boii, 
and six jmars afterwards others were also founded at Mutina 
(i^lodena) and Parma. A military road made by M. Aemilius 
Lepidns, consul for 180 n.c., aud called the Via Aemilia, was a 
continuation of the Viti^ Flaminia, and ran from Arirainum past 
Boiionia, Mutina, and Parma to Placentia. 

The subjugation of the Ligurians was a longer and more 
diOicnlt task. These hardy mountaineers continued the war, 
T- * w intermissions, for a period of eiglity years, 

igurian ar. Romans, after penetrating into the heart of 
Liguria, were seldom able to effect more than the temporary 
dispersal of the tribes, which took refuge in their villages and 
castles— the latter being mountain-fastnesses, in which they 
were generally able to defy their pursuers. Into the details 
of tliese long-protracted and inglorious hostilities it is unneces- 
sary to enter : but the result of these northern wars was of great 
importance. Roman influence and Italian civilization were 
firmly established up to the Po, which now practically replaced 
fhe Apennines as the boundary of Italy, wliile the sul^'ection of 
the Transpadane Gauls closed tlie gates of the x4.1ps to further 
Celtic immigrants. 
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I’isp et)Mr|uests of Scipio Africaniis had driven the Cartha- 
ginians ont of Spain, and established the Roman supremacT in 
that country. Acconlingly, soon after tlie end _ 
of the Second Punic War (about 197 b.c.)j the 
Homans ]iroceeded to consolidate their dominion ^ 
in Spain hy dividing it into two provinces, each governed hj* a 
praetor, wliicli were called Hispariia Citerior, or Hither >Spain, 
and Ilispaiiia riterior, or Further Spain, and divided iron) each 
otlier ]>y<the lljcrus, or Ebro. But it was little more than the 
eastern ’part of the peninsula that was really subject to Home. 
'The powerful tribes of the Celtiberians in Central Spain, the 
LusitanianH in I^ningal, and the Cantabrians and Gallaecians in 
the north- West, still maintained their independence. H,ome had 
no\v for tho iiist time to establish a permanent garrison in a 
dependency across the sea; for, in order to secure a smnl •lance 
of tranipiillity in S]>aiii, four legions had to be kept in the country. 
Thus originated the principle of taxing a nation to defra}" tlie 
expenses of its military occupation. A direct tax was imposed 
on Spain, paid partly in money and partly in kind. The division 
of tlic (‘oimrry into two provinces, and the armj* of occupation, 
showed tliat the Romans intended to hold Spain permanently, 
and this conviction occasioned a general insurrection in hotli the 
provinces. 

The Consul M, Porcius Cato, of \vhoj 31 we shall s]-)eak more 
fully presently, was sent to put down this rebellion (195 B.c.). 
Tiie whole Ciiimtry was in arras ; but his military 
genius and indefatigablo industry soon re-estab- 
iished the superioritv of Rome. He gained several L ® 
decisive victories, contrived to set tribe against 
tribe, and took native mercenaries into his pay. The details of 
Ins' campaign are full of horrors. We read of tho wholesale 
slaughter of men who had laid down their arms, of multitudes 
sold as slaves, and of many more Avho put themselves to death 
to escape this fate. Cato wasjiot the man to feel any compunc- 
tions of conscience in the performance of what he considered a 
rigorous puldic task. Ho boasted of having destroyed more 
towns in Spain tliaii he had spent days in that country. When 
he had reduced the whole of Hither Spain to a hollow, sullert, 
and temporary submission, he returned to Rome, and was re- 
warded with a triumph. 
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The severe measures of Cato oiily exasperate^l the Spaniards. 
They again took up arms, and continued to resist Hie Roman 
praetors for the next sixteen years, till Tib. Seni- 
pronius Grraccluis, the father of the celebrated 
GracS-us ^ tribunes, after gaining several brilliant victories 
over the Celtiborians, granted them an liononrable 
pence. Ho gave equitable cliaricrs to Hie coiirpiered trilios, 
while ho tried to secure tlie interest of Hie Hpanisli chiefs liy 
attaefiing Hiein to Hie Roman military service, and to check the 
roving lialtits of the people hy the founding of towns. By his 
wise mcasnros and conciliatory conduct ho won the affections of 
Hie natives, and induced them to regard tlie Roman snpremac}" 
wit] 1 greater patience (179 n.o.). 

Two petty wars in the West then engaged for a time the 
attention of Rome. The Sardinians and Coi’sicans revolted, and 
e a- ■ A years against the conqueror of 

IsuSrWarl (177-1.75 B.O.). But Gracchus effected their 

complete suhjngation, and brought to Rome so 
largo a number of captives for sale as to give rise to the proverb 
“ Sardi venales ” for anything that was cheap and worthless. 

The Istrians, near the head of the Adriatic Gulf, had been 
conquered by the Romans just before the Second Punic War* 
But their complete subjugation was now necessary, on account 
of tlioir proximity to the newly-formed province of Cisalpine 
Gaul. Accordingh^ the consuls invaded Istria in 178 b.c., and 
in tlie following year the whole people was reduced to sub- 
mission. 



4 Honiftn general addressing his soldiers. 
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ClIAPTEIt XVll. 

THE TIO.MAN CONSTITUTION AND AIU 

The career of foreign conquest upon w^iicli the Republic had 
aow entered coutiinied witli little or no interruption till the 
estahlishruent of the Empire. We may here pause to take a 
brifif survey of the form of government, as 'svell as of the 
military organization by which these conquests were effected. 

The earlier history of the Roman constitution has been already 
related. We have seen liow, after a long struggle, the plebeians 
acquired more than political equality with the 
[)atriciajis. In the Second Punic War the 
antag<uiisin between the two orders had almost 
disappeared, and the only mark of separation between them in 
political matters which was of material importance was the 
regulation, tliat, of the two consuls and two censors one must 
he a plebeian. The other patrician privileges were merely formal. 
Tlic tictitioiis ratification of laws passed by the Comitia — the 
so-called patrum aiictontas — was in the hands of the patrician 
members of the senate : it was they, too, who appointed the 
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intcrrex, wlio must, himself be a patrioian; while certain priestly 
oHices of no political importance — those of the Rex Saci*orum 
anti the three great Flamijies — were closed to the plebeians. 

I. Tan Magistratks. — Every Roman citizen who aspired to 
tlic consulsliip had to 2 >ass through a regular gradation of public 
offices, and the earliest age at which lie could 
^>ecome a candidate for liicm was fixed by a law 
passed in 179 n.c., and known by the name of the 
Lex Annalis. The earliest ago for the quaestorship, which was 
tiie first of these magistracies, was 28 years ; for the aedileship, 
37; for the praetorship, 40; and for the consulship, 43. 

All magistrates at Rome were divided into cu rides and those 
who were not cuniles. The Ciirule J^Iagistrates were so called 
because they had tlie right of sitting upon the &eUa Ourtdis, 
originally an emblem of kingly power, imported, along, with other 
insignia of royalty, from Etruria. They were either (i.) ordinary 
magistrates, e.g. consuls, praetors, and curnle aediles ; or (ii.) 
extraordinary, e,g, the dictator, the magistcr equitum, and the 
intciTOX. 

1. The quaestors WiM'Q the paymasters of the state. It w^as 
their duty to receive tiio revenues, and to- make all the necessary 

payments for tlie military and civil services. 
Tliere were originally only two quaestors, but 
their number was constantly increased with the conquests of the 
Republic. Besides two quaestors wlio always remained at Rome 
in charge of the treasury, every consul, praetor, or pro-rnagistrate 
who conducted a war or governed a province was attended by 
one of these officials. 

2. The aedilesJup was originally a plebeian office, instituted 
at the same time as the tribunate of the plebs.* To the two 

plebeian aediles two ciirule aediles were added in 
365 n.o. The four aediles in common had the 
cliarge of the public buildings, f the care of the cleansing and 
draining of the city, and the superintendence of the police. 
They had also the regulation of tlie public festivals; and the 
celebration of the Liidi Magni, or Great Games, was their especial 
function. Originally they received a simi of money from the 
state to defray the expenses of these games, but this grant was 
withdrawn about the time of the First Punic War — a measure 
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* See p. 38, 
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alteisrled with important consequences, since tlie liiglier magis- 
trauifs wore tims eontined to the wealthy, who alone C(jnild defray 
the elauges of these costly entertainments. After tlie Mace- 
doniafi and Hyrhm wars the curiile aediles often incurred a 
prodigious exi)eijse with the view of pleasing the people, and 
securing their votes in future elections, 

Xext come the magistrates with imjieriiirn — the praetors and 
consuls. 

i). The institution of the praetorship in 3GG B.c. has been 
already narrated. It was an office modelled closely on the 
eonsulshij* ; the praetor had the iirqyermm, with 
the attendant powers of summoning the senate and 
people. Jurisdiction and military command ; and he was attended 
by six lictors. There was originally only one praetor, .subse- 
quently called Praetor IJrhaiiiis, whose chief duty wa.s the 
administration of civil justice. In 24G n.c. a second praetor was 
added, who had to decide cases in which foreigiiors were con- 
cerned, atid who was hence called Praetor Perogriniis, “When 
the territories of the state extended beyond Italy, new praetors 
W'ere created to govern the provinces. Two praetors were 
appointed to take tiie administration* of Sicily and Sardinia 
(227 B.c.), and two more were added when the two Spanish 
provinces were formed (197 B.c.}. There were thus six praetors, 
two of wliom stayed in the city while the other four went a]>road. 

4. The consuls were the highest ordinary magistrates at Rome, 
and were at the head both of the state and the army. They 
convoked the senate and the assemblies of the 
centuries and of the tribes; the^qu'esided in each, 
and had to see that the resolutions of the senate and the people 
were carried into effect. Tliey had the supreme command of 
the armies in virtue of the irnpermm conferred upon them by 
a special vote of the people. At the head of the army, they 
had full power of life and death over their soldions. They were 
preceded by twelve lictors, but this outward sign of power was 
eujoyeil by them mouth by month in turn. 

The magistrates above mentioned were elected amiually, but 
it was usual to prolong the command of the consuls or praetors 
in tlie provinces under the titles of proconsuls or propraetors. 
In the later times of the Republic it w^as customary for both 
consuls and several praetors to remain at Rome during their 
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year of oillce, and at its close to take tlic coniniand of provinces, 
with tlie titles of proconsuls or propraetors. 

5. The whicli occurs so often iuthe early history 

of the Ilepublic, disappears altogether after the Second Punic 
War. As the Iiepublic became powerful, and had 
no longer to dread any enemies in Italy, there 
was no necessity for such an extraordinary magistracy as the 
<lictatorship, but whenever internal dangers seemed to require a 
stronger executive, the seriate, witli doubtful legality, invested the 
consuls with dictatorial power. 

f). The censors were two in number, elected every five years, 
but Jiokling their office for only eighteen months. The censorshipj 
was the crown of a political career, as the ofiico 
was usually held by an ex-consul. The duties of 
the censors, which were very extensive and very important, may 
he divided into three classes, all of which, however, wxu’e closely 
connected. 

{a) Their first and most important duty was to take the census. 
Tliis was not simply a list of the population, according to the 
inodei-n use of the word, but a valuation of the property of every 
liomaii citizen. This valuation was necessary, not only for the 
assessment of the property-tax, but also for determining tire 
position of every citizen in the state, ’which wvas regulated, in 
accordance with the constitution of Servius Tullius, by the 
amount of his property. Accordingly, the censors had to draw 
up lists of the classes and centuries. They also made out the 
lists of the senators and equites, striking out the names of all 
wliom they deemed unworthy, and filling up all vacancies in both 
orders. 

(F) The censors possessed a general control over the conduct 
and morals of the citizens. In the exercise of tins important 
]>owcr they were not guided by any rules of law, but simply by 
their owm sense of duty. They punished acts of private as well 
as public immorality, and visited with their censure, not only 
offences against the laws, but everything opposed to the old 
"ffoman character and habits, such as living in celibacy, extrava- 
gance, luxury, etc. They had the powder of degrading every 
citizen to a lower rank, of expelling senators from tlie senate, 


* This was done by the well-known formula, 
Consules, ne quid res publioa detrimenti capiat." 


“Vridearit," or “Pent operam 
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i}\' dt ftrivin.ir die eqtnfes of their horses, and of reiTioviii-; 
oolhhuy from their tribes, and thus e.xcliiding tlnmi from 

all f.niirmnl rights. 

g' 'Jlar iojiisors also had the adiiiiiiistration of the rmaricos of 
3 la.' siaii.', midor liic direction of the senate. Tiiey let ont ilie 
tax<‘'' tn lite highest bidders for the space of a Instrum, or five 
year>.* They likewise received from the senate ecrtaiii sums 
of muney {o kee]) the jiublic buildings, roads, and uqiieduetH in 
repfiir.f and ttj eon, struct new public works hi Jiome and ulher 
parts of Ilaiy. lienee wc liiul that many of the great jaiblk* 
rnafb, ueii as fhe Ma Appia and Via Flaminia, were made by 
<0 a shut*. 

I L Tiit: S'FAATR. -The senate, originally a mere advising; IhmIv, 
had by [bis lime become the real executive goveri,nncnt of ilnme, 
and the magi.di'ates, of whom we have been sjieak- 
ing, \st.‘re‘ only its ministers. This was the result ^ 
of the inherent weakness of the Roman constitution. — the coin- 
])]ci.c depHmdence of the comitia on a number of magistrates 
with clashing uuihoniy, which tendered popidar government 
impossible. d1ie growth of the senate’s power was assisted by 
tbe long wars, in which it proved itself the most capaliie 
administrative authority, and its influence was strengtliened by 
the mode in wlticli its members were appointed. I’lie senate 
consisted of .‘»no members, who held the dignity for life unless 
expelhal by the- censors for reasons already mentioned, lait who 
could not transmit the honour to thdr sons. xVll vacancies in 
t lie body Were tilled up hy the censors every five years, as a rule 
from tfiose who liad held the qiiaestorship or any liiglier magis- 
tracy, only in exceptional cases from nominees of their own ; 
and, as the censors were thus practically confined in their selec- 
tion to those who Iiad already received the conliJciiee of the 
pec)]df% ilie great majority of those wlio entered the senate 
already possessed considerable knowdedge of political affairs. 

The power of the senate was very great. .It exercised a 
control over legislation, since custom dictated that no lawwshould 
be proposed to ihe assemblies of the people unless it liad first 

* 'riira.- liirihers of tbu pulilic revemies were culled puhUcani. 
t .It is nut easy to doHrie -ivith accuracy the respective duties oi’ tiie c(?i(sorfi and 
aediles in relation to the public buildiugs*, but it may be stated in general that 
the superintenaeni-.G of tbe uediles was more in the way of police, while that of 
tbe censors had reference to all financial matters. 
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received tlie approval of the senate. In many cases “ Sonatus 
Consnita ” * came to usurp the place of laws, and there were some 
spheres of administration in which the senate’s right to decide 
wit hoiit reference to the people was unquestioned. This was 
especially the case in matters adecting finance, the provinces, 
and all foreign relations. It had usurped the direction of finance 
at an early period, and the quaestors were entirely under ils 
control. The senate assigned the provinces into which the 
consnls and praetors were to be sent, it prolonged the eoinniand 
uf a gei lei'al or superseded him at its pleasure, and on his return 
it granted or refused iiirn a triiim]>h. It determined the manner 
in which a war was to he conducted, and the niimher ol* troops 
to he levied; it alone carried on negotiations with foreign states, 
and all ambassadors were appointed from its own body. 

III. The Popular Assemblies. — 1. The Comitia Cnriata 
had become a mere form as early as the First Punic War. Tlie 
gradual decline of its power has been already 
traced. It continued to meet for the transaction 
of certain matters, such as the ratification of the 
impel' itua^ but was represented simply by thirty lictors. 

2. The constitution of the Comitia Centuriata, as established 
by Servius TidliiLS,t had undergone a great change between the 
time of the Licinian Rogations and the Punic 
CeSuriata Wars, the object of which appears to have Ixjen 
* to give more power and influence to the popular 
element in the state. For this purpose the thirty-five tribes 
■were taken as the basis of the new constitution of the centuries. 
Each tribe was divided into five property classes, and each chassis 
was subdivided into two centuries, one of seiiiores and tlie other 
of juniorcs. Each tribe would thus contain ten centuries, and 
consequently the thirty-five tribes would have 350 centuries, so 
tbat, with the eighteen centuries of the knights, and five centuries 
of smiths, horn-blowers, and capite censi^l the total number of 
the centuries wmuld be 373, 

The Comitia of the Centuries still retained the election of the 
„ magistrates with imperiumj the power of declaring war and 
making peace, and also the highest judicial functions. Accusations 


^ A f^enaius consultmn was so called because the consul or oilier presiding 
'nagistrato who brought a matter before the senate was said Senatiim conmlere. 
t Sec p. 23. J See p. 24. 
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for troasrjji were brought bc*furc 3 the centuries, and appeals against 
c:i|>ital .sentences could he heard only by this body.* 

iK The asseiiddy of the pic'bs {concilium plebis iributim) 
obtained its superior iidluence and power inaiidy tliroiigh its 
tntatnes. Tlie assenibiy of the whole peo])lc‘ by 
iribt's {comliid tvibida popuU)^hm\Q summoned 
af!*l presiiled over by consids or praetors, was, like tribes, 
that of the ecntiiries, to a .great extent an iiistni” 
nient in the hands uf the soiuito. But the plebeian assembly, 
beitjg guid(.‘d by its own magistrates, and representing the jiopular 
element, was frc*quently opposed to the senate, and to(.ik an 
active* part In the internal admiiii.stration of the state. The 
jile/H'scibfj <jf ibis assembly bad the same force as the of the 
two assemblies of the ])Opulus, There were thus two legal 
sovereigns at Home, the populns and tlie plebs, each iudepeiideiit 
of the other ; but ibis dual control only .strengthened the power 
of the actual sovereign, the senate. 

The tribunate had changed its character since its ori.ginal 
institution, and, though it could still be held only by plebeians, it 
bad practically l^ecurne a magistracy of the state, wt, -l 
T he right of intercession possessed by the tribunes ^ 
was extended to all matters ; thus they could prevent tiic consuls 
from summoning the senate, and from proposing laws to the 
Comitia of the People. As their persons were sacred, the senate 
could exercise no control over them, while they, on the contrary, 
coubl seize even a consul or a censor and throw him into prison. 
But tliis vast power really worked in the interest of the senate ; 
for out of the large college of ten tribunes it was certain that 
one at least could be found to put bis veto upon the acts of his 
colleagues or other raa.gistrates. It was, in foct, througli the 
tribunate that the senate was able to keep all the magistrates in 
check. 

IV. Fixaxce, — Tiie ordinary expenditure of the Eoman state 
was not large. All the magistrates discharged their duties with- 
out })ay ; and the allied troops, which formed so 
large a portion of a Komaii army, were maintained 
by the allies themselves. The expenses of war were defrayed 
by a property-tax called which was usually one in a 

* The technical word for tliis appeal was provocalio. The word ap^pellaiio 
signified an appeal from one magistrate to another. 
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{iioiiRaiKl, or one-teoth per cent., but after tlio last \var with 
jHacedonia the treasury received sucli large sums from the 
provinces that the tributum was abolished. From this time 
the expenses of the state were almost entirely defrayed by the 
taxes levied in the provinces. The other revenues of the state, 
which bore the general name of veetijjalla, were common to 
Italy and the provnices. They consisted of the rents arising 
iVom public lands, forests, mines, salt-works, etc., and of harbour 
dues ; but no direct taxation, and no indirect tax on private 
lands, was imposed on die Italian towns. 

Y. The JTkjvjnces. — The provijices were ten-Itorial dis- 
tricts ]daced nnder the command of magistrates with vn- 

rovinces > those where large military forces were 

e provinces. generally iiinlor proconsuls, the rest 

under propraetors. But it was the cities within the provinces 
rather than the provinces themselves which were the units of 
government. Some of tliese cities were free and paid no 
tribute, and these wore entirely exempt from the governor’s 
control. Far the greater part, however, paid tribute, either a 
direct tax {sti2)encUum) paid generally in money, or a proportion 
of their produce {vectifjal), such as the tithes collected in Sicily, 
Sardinia, and afterwards in Asia. Over these tributary states 
the governor possessed full criminal and civil jurisdietion, and 
in the winter months went on circuit, holding courts in the lead- 
ing cities of his province. The summer months were, in the 
case of military provinces, usually spent in the camp. When 
it is remembered that none of the restraints on the vm'perhtm 
which existed at Home — such as the veto of a colleague, the 
provocatio to the people, or the control of the senate — ^were to 
be found in the provinces, it is easy to understand the almost 
regal position held by the governor, and the evil effects of such 
uncontrolled power on the character of most of its possessors. 

VI. Tiif: Aesiv. — T he Roman army wms originally called 
leglo; and this name, which is coeval with the foundation of 
The army continued clown to the latest times. The 

legion was, therefore, not equivalent to what we 
call a regiment, inasmuch as it contained troops of all arms, 
infantry, cavalry, and, when military engines were extensively 
employed, artillery also. The number of soldiers wdio, at 
different periods, w^ere contained in a legion does not appear to 
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limits. Oridnally the legion contained 3000 foot-soldiers, aiifl 
from tlio iH-gimiiiig of the Republic until the second year of the 
^Second Tmiie VCav the regular number may be fixed at 4000 
or 4*200 infantry. From the latter period until the consulship 
of .Marius the ordinary number was from 5000 to 5200. For 
some centuries after XIarius the mimhers varied from 5000 to 
0200, generally approaching to the liigher limit. Amid all the 
variations with regard to the infantr^^ liorsevnen formed 
tliC n^gular cmojoernent of the legion. The organisation of the 
hjgion dilferpd at dilferent periods. 

1. Pf:rk>d, Se^'ums TulUm, — The legion of Servius is 
so closnly eonnecred with the Comitia Centuriata tliat it has 
already Inicn discussed,-^ and it is only necessary to stare here 
that it was a phalanx equipped in tlie Greek fashion, the front 
ranks hoirig fnrnishcfl with a complete suit of armour, tlieir 
wea]>ous being long spears, and their chief defence the round 
Argidic shield (c*h}>e«/s). 

2. Beroiul Period. The Great Latin War, 340 b.o. — T he 
legion in 340 b.c. had almost entirely discarded the tactics of 
the phalanx. It ^vas now drawn tip in three lines. The 
soldiers of the first line, called Hastati, consisted of jmuths in 
‘the first bloom of manhood, distributed into fifteen companies 
or maniples (manijynli), a moderate space being* left between 
each. The maniple contained sixty privates, two centurions 
{cent nr tones), and a standard-bearer {vexillarms). The second 
line, the rrincipes, was composed of men in the full vigour of 
life, divided, in like manner, into fifteen maniples, all heavily 
armed. Tlie two lines of the Hastati and Mneipes taken 
together amounted to thirty maniples, and formed the Autepilani. 
The third line, tiie Triarii, composed of tried veterans, was also 
in fifteen divisions, but each of these w'as triple, containing 
tliree maniples. 

3. Third Per l<nL Luring the Wars of the yoimger Befdo . — 
Under ordinary circinnstances to legions Avere levied yearly, 
two being assigned to each consul. But a regular consular 
army no longer consisLed of Roman legions only, for, as Italy 
became gradually subjugated, the various states under the 
dominion of Rome "were bound to furnish a contingent, and the 

■■ * See p.. 24» 
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nnmher of allies usually exceeded that of the citizens. They 
were, however, kept perfectly distinct, both in the camp and in 
tlte battle-field. 

The men. belonging to each legion were separated into four 
divisions. 1, 1000 of tlie youngest and poorest were set apart 
to form the Velites, the light-armed troops or skirmishers of 
the legion. 2. 1200 who came next in ago (or who were of tlie 
same ago with the preceding, hut more wealthy) formed the 
Jlastati. fi. 1200, consisting of those in the full vigour of 
maidiuod, formed the .Priiicipes. 4. 000 of the oldest and most 
experienced formed tlio Ti'iarii. When the numher of soldiers 
iu the legion exceeded 4000, tlie first three divisions were in- 
creased proportionally, but the number of tlie Triarii remained 
alwa 3 "s the same. 

All three classes wore a metal helmet, a leathern shield and 
breastplate, and all boro the short two-edged Spanish sword. 

But the ITastati and Priiieipes carried the liglit 
pilum, which was Iiiirled against tlie enemy, while 
fighting Triarii bore the long hasta, or tlirusting-spear. 

The division into maniples was still continued, 
the advantage of this small tactical unit being that it encouraged 
an individual mode of fighting suited to any emergency, and 
that, unlike the unwieldy phalanx, it could manoeuvre on 
uneven ground. The battle opened with the advance of the 
Hastati, who hurled their pila at a distance of ten or twenty 
paces from the enemy, and then charged with the sword. If 
this cliarge was not decisive, the Principes advanced, the 
Ilastati retiring through the divisions between the maniples. 
The Triarii acted as a reserve, to be called out only in the last 
resort. ' ' ' 

Throe hundred horse-soldiers were appoi’tioncd to each legion, 
divided into ten troops {turmae)^ out of which three officers 
were cliosen named docuriones. 

The infantry furnished by the Socii was for tlio most part 
equal in number to the Koman legions, the cavaliy twice or 
thrice as numerous, and both were divided equally between 
the two consular armies. Each consul named twelve superior 
officers, wlio were termed Praefecti Socionim, and corresponded 
to the Legionary Tribunes. 

4- Fourth Period, Frmn the times of the Gracchi until the 
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of the UepnhUcf — After tlio times of th(3 Gracchi 
the following cliaiiges in military ailairs maybe noticcil: — In 
the first consulship of Marius the legions were tlirown open to 
citizens of all grades, ’without distinction of fortune. The 
h'gionarios, wlien in battle-order^ were no longer iieeossarily 
arranged in three lines, each consisting of ten maniples with 
an opf.Ti space between each maniple, but sometimes in two, 
sometirnes in tliree lines, each consisting of coliorts, with a„ 
space between each division. The number of the coliorts, 
which, now became the tactical units, was ahvays ten, and, as 
the coliorts were ahvays equal to one another, tlieir strength 
varied with the strength of the legion. The younger soldiers 
’ivei’e no longer placed in tlie front, but in reserve, the van 
being composed of veterans. As a necessary result of the 
above arrangements, the distinction between Hastati, Piincipes, 
and Triarii, ceased to exist, and the pilmn w’as now made the 
common weapon of the whole army, the has ta Iieing abolished. 
The skirmisliers, included under the general term Levis Armatura, 
consisted for the most part of foreign mercenaries possessing 
peculiar skill in tlie use of some national weapon, such as the 
Balearic slingers, the Cretan archers (rnglttarli)^ and the 
Moorish dartmen. When operations requiring great activity 
were undertaken, such as could not be performed b}" mere 
skirmishers, detachments of legionaries ’were liglitly equipped, 
and inarched wu'tliont baggage, for these special soiwices.t The 
Gavaliy of the legion under\vent a change in every respect 
analogous to that which took place with regard to the light- 
armed troops. The Homan equites attached to the army were 
very few in number, and were chiefly employeil as aides-de- 
camp, and on coniidential missions. The bulk of the cavalry 
consisted of foreigners, and hence we find the legions and the 
cavalry sjioken of as completely distinct from each other. 
After the terminal ion of the Social War, ’i\dion most of the 
inliahitants of Italy became Homan citizens, the ancient 
distinction between the Legionarh and the Socii disappeared, 
and all who had served as Socii became incorporated with the 
legions. 

anticipate the course of events in order to give under one view the 
history of the Roman legion. 

I ilVricc the frequent' occurrence of such phrases as expediti, expediti mUU^s, 

. expeditae co/iortes, and even expeditae legiope^. 
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In tlio course of the history the triiiniplis j;^raiited to victorious 
generals have been, frequently nicntionctl, and therefore a brief 
description of them may appropriately close this 
sketch of the Iioman army. A triiunpli was a 


A Eomau 
triumph. 


Boloinn procession, in which a victorious geiieral 
entered llie city in a chariot drawn by four horses. He was 
preceded by the captives and spoils taken in war, was followed 
by liis troops, and, after passing in state along the Via Sacra, 
ascended the Capitol to offer sacrifice in tlie Temple of Jupiter. 
F]'om the l)eginning of the Kepiiblic down to tlie extinction of 
liberty, a triumph was recognized as the summit of military 
glory, and was the cherished object of ambition to every Roman 
general. After any decisive battle had been won, or a province 
subdued by a series of successful operations, the general for- 
warded to tlio senate a laurel- wreathed despatch containing an 
account of his exploits. If the intelligence proved satisfactory, 
the senate decreed a public thanksgiving^* After the war was 
concluded, the general with his army rcpaii’ed to Rome, or 
ordered his army to meet him there on a given day, but did 
not enter the city. A meeting of the senate was held without 
the walls, that he might liave an opportunity of urging his 
pretensions in person, and these were then scrutinized and 
discussed with the most jealous care. If the senate gave their 
consent, they voted a sum of money towards defraying the 
necessary expenses, and at the same time, if the general was a 
city magistrate such as a consul, recognized the full military 
irivj)erm'm, which ceased at the gates of Rome, as vested in 
liim for the single day. If, on tlie other hand, tlie triumphing 
general was only a pro-magistrate, one of the tribunes applied 
for a ]»lebiscitum to enable him to hold the imperlum for the 
single day; for such a commander possessed no imperiuin at 
all within the walls, and a special enactment was in this case 
necessary to render the military .pageant possible, 

* Called 



Scjpio Africanus. 


INTETiXAL IirSTOIlV OF llO:\rE BrrjNG THE MACEDOXTAX AXD 
SYUIAX WARS. CATO AND SCmO. 


The conquests of tlio Eoinans in the East had exercised a most 
|)eriiicious iiiflucnco upon the national character. They were 
originally a hai-dy, indnstrionSj and religions race, Eifects of 
distingnished by unbending integrity and love of Eastern con- 
order. They lived with great frugality upon their quests on 
small farms, which they cultivated with their 
own hands. But they were stern and somewhat cruel, and 
eared little or nothing for literature and the arts. Upon such 
a people the sudden acquisition of wealth produced its natural 
effects. They employed it in the gratification of tlieir appetites. 
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and in coarse sensual pleasures. Some of the Ivoman nobles, 
such as Bcipio Africanns, Flamininiis (the conqueror of Philip), 
and others, actpiired a love for Greek litei'iiiure and art. But 
the great mass of the nation imitated only the vices of the 
Greeks. Cooks, who had formerly been the cheapest kind of 
slaves at Home, now became the most valuable. A love of 
luxnr^^ and a general depravity gradually spread through all 
classes of societyv 

A striking instance of the growing licentiousness of the times 
was brouglit to light in 186 b.c. It was discovered tliat the 
worsliip of Bacchus had been introduced from 
Baechanalian <^Q,^thcrn Italy into Piorne and other towns, and 
cottspiiacy. secret societies' were formed, which, under 

tlic cloak of this worship, indulged in the most abominable vices. 
A stringent inquiry was made into these practices : the most 
guilty were put to death; and a decree of the senate was 
passed, forbidding the worship of Bacchus in Rome and through- 
out Italy, 

The increasing loA^e of gladiatorial combats, tlie gratification 
of wliicli was now rendered possible by tlie new wealth of the 
state, was an indication of the gloomier side of 
Roman character. These cruel sports are said 
to have taken their origin from the Etruscans, 
who were accustomed to kill slaves and captives at the funerals 
of their relatives. They were first exliibited at Rome in the 
beginning of the First Punic War (264 b.c.). At first confined 
to funerals, they wmre afterwards exhibited by the aediles at 
the public games, with the view of pleasing the people. The 
passion for this hnitahV/mg amusement rose to a great height 
towards the end of the Republic and under the Empire. Great 
pains Avere taken Avith the training of gladiators, avIio Avere 
divided into different classes according to their arms and modes 
of lighting. 

Among many other important consequences of these foreign 
wars, tAYO which exercised an especial influence upon the future 
fate of the Republic, Avere the rise of a noAV 
^ nobility and the disappearance of the peasant 
proprietors. The nolfies became enormously 
rich, and the peasant proprietors almost entirely clisa]ipearec]- 
This neAV nobility rested largely on wealth, and Avas composed 
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filike of ].lob<iian an«l })atrician families; ])ut it soon became 
iiereditary. J'^vcry one whose ancestry had not held any of the 
curnle magistracies * Avas called a New Man, and was In-anded 
as an npstart.f It became more and more difficult for a New 
Man to rise to cilice ; and tints an aristocracy (hereditary hut with- 
out primogeniture) was found in the exclusiv^e possession of the 
government The wealth its members had acquired in foreign 
commands enabled tliem not only to incur a prodigious expense 
in the eekihration of the piihlic games in their aedileship, with 
tlio view of gaiinng the votes of the people at future elections, 
but also to spend large suras of money in the actual purchase of 
votes. The first law against hribery j was passed in 181 mo., a 
sure proof of the growtli of the practice. 

Tiie decay of the peasant proprietors was an inevitable conse- 
quence of these frequent and long-protracted wars. In the 
earlier limes the citizen - soldier, after a few 
weeks’ campaign, returned home to cullivate his 
land; but this became impossible when wars prfetors!^^°” 
Avere carried on out of Ita]3^ MoreoA^er, the 
soldier, easily obtaining abundance of booty, found life in the 
camp more pleasant than the cultiA^ation of the gi'oiind. He 
AA^as thus as ready to sell his land as the nobles Avere anxious to 
buy it. But money acquired by plunder is soon squandered. 
The soldier, returning to Rome, swelled the ranks of the poor, 
and thus, Avdiile the nobles became richer and richer, the lower 
classes became poorer and poorer. In consequence of the 
institution of slaA^eiy there Avas little or no demand for free 
labour ; and, as prisoners taken in AA^ar were sold as slaves, the 
slave-market was alwajAS Avell snpfdicd. Tiie estates of tlie 
AA^ealthy were cultivated by large gangs of slaA’es; and cweri 
the mechanical arts Avhich give employment to such large 
rmm])ers in tlio modern toAAUis of Europe, were practised in the 

• ■ '* See'p. 142. ' 

t "Flit* Si'fhtles vr&w dlstinpiuislJGd from the Tgnobiles. Tlie outward distinction 
of the former was the Jm Iniaginmn. These imagines were painted masks of 
wax, representing the ancestors who had held any of the curule magistracies. 
They were plac(!d on busts in cases in the atrium or reception-hall of the house, 
and ' were carried in the funeral procession of a member of the ftimily. Any one 
who first o!)tiiined a curule magistracy became the founder of the nobilitj’ of his 
ftunily. Such a person was himself neither a nobUis nor an ignobilis, lie svas 
termed a Xovus Homo, or a New Man. 

I The I.atin word for liribory is ambitus, literally canvassing. It miiKt not be 
coiifuimded with rep^lnmlao, the offence of extortion or pecuniary corruption 
committed by maglsirates in the provinces or at Home. 
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main by slaves or frecrlmeti. The poor at rvoinc were thus 
loft almost witliout resources; tlieir votes in tlic popular 
assembly were nearly the only thiijg they could turn into 
irioucy ; and it is therefore not surprising that they were ready 
to sell tiicm to the highest bidder. 

Many distinguished men saw with deep regret the old Homan 
virtues disappearing, and strove vigorously against these corriip- 
tions of the national character. Of this party the 
most conspicuous member was M. Porcius Cato, 
wlio set himself up as a type of the old Eoman character. lie 
was ]»orn at Tusculum in 234 u.c. When a young man the 
death of his father put him in possession of a small hereditary 
estate in the Sabine territory, at a distance from his native town. 
It was here that lie had passed the greater part of his early 
youth, hardening his body by healthfur exercise, and super- 
intend ing and sharing the operations of the farm. Near his- 
estate was a humble cottage, which had been tenanted, after 
three triumphs. By its ownei-, M. Curius Dentatus, whose war- 
like exploits and simple character were often talked of with 
admiration in the neighbourhood. The ardour of the youthful 
Cato was kindled. He resolved to imitate the character, and 
hoped to rival the glory, of Dentatus. Opportunity was not 
wanting. He took liis first military lessons in the campaigns 
against Hannibal, and gained the favour and friendship of 
Fabius Maximus. He was also patronized by L. Valerius 
Flaccus, a Homan noble in his neighbourhood, and a warm 
supporter of the old Homan manners, who had observed Cato’s 
eloquence, as well as his martial spirit. Encouraged by Fabius 
and Flaccus, Cato became a candidate for office, and was 
elected quaestor in 204 b.c. He followed P. Scipio Africanus 
to Sicily, but there was not that cordiality of co-operatiou 
between Cato and Scipio which was supposed to subsist between 
a quaestor and his proconsul. Fabius had opposed the per- 
mission given to Scipio to carry the attack into the enemy’s 
home, and Cato, whose appointment was intended to operate as 
a check upon Scipio, adoi:)ted the views of his friend. Cato 
was praetor in Sardinia in 198 b.c., where he took the earliest 
opportunity of illustrating his principles by his practice. He 
diminished official expenses, walked his circuits with a single 
attendant, administered justice with strict impartiality, and 
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m-tmined usury with unsparing severity. He had now estahlished 
ii reputation for pure morality and strict old-fasLiuued virtue, 
and was looked upon as the living type and representative of 
the ideal ancient Roman. To the advancement of such a man 
opposition was vain. In 105 n.o. he was elected consul with 
in’s old friend and patron L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Ituring liis cousulsliip a strange scene took place peculiarly 
illustrative of Roman manners. In 215 n.c., at ilic height of 
the Punic War, a law had been passed, proposed 
hv the Tribune Opitius, that no woman should 
possess more than half an ounce or gold, nor 
wear a garment of divers colours, nor drive a carriage with 
horses within a mile of tlio city, except for the purpose of 
attending the public celebration of religious rites. Now that 
narinibal was conquered, and Rome abounded with Carthaginian 
wealth, there appeared to be no longer any necessity for women 
to contribute towards the exigencies of an impoverished treasury 
tlie savings spared from their ornaments and I'deasurcs, <Mnd two 
tribunes tliought it time to propose the abolition of the Oppian 
lawj hut they were opposed- by two of their colleagues. The 
most important affairs of state excited hir less interest and 
zeal than this singular contest. The mati'ons blockaded every 
avenue to the forum, and intercepted their husbands as tliey 
approached, beseeching them to restore the ancient ornaments of 
the Roman matrons. Even Flaccus wavered, but his colleague 
Cato was inexorable. Finally, the women carri(?d the day. 
AVorn out })y their importunity, the two trilumes withdrew 
their opposition, and the hated law was abolished ly the suffrage 
of tlie tribes. 

Catu’s campaign in Spain during his consulship, which added 
greatly to his military reputation, has been already related. lie 
afterwards ser^’ed in Ctreece under IMk Glabrio, where he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Tliermopylae fought against 
Antiochiis (191 b.c.). 

The victory of Zama had made P. Scipio Africanus tlie first 
man in the Republic, and for a time silenced all his enemies. 
They might have remained silenced, had Scipio ^ . 

known how to endure yu-osperity ; but his obvious ^ 
coiif^iousncss of liis superiority invited attack from his old 
enemies, headed by Fabius, and supported by Cato. After the 
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retuD) of P. Bcipio and his lirotlier Lucius from the war against 
Aiitiochus, they were charged with liaving been bribed to give 
favourable terms to the king, and of having appropriated to 
their own use a portion of ilie money which had been paid by 
Antiochus to the Homan state. 

The first blow was directed against Liieins. At the instiga- 
tion of Cato, the two Pelillii, ^’Trllmnes of the people,” required 
iiiin to render an acecnint of all sums of money 
Attack on the received from Anliocluis. Lucius 

^ * prepareil his accounts, hut, as he was in the act 

(iC delivering thorn up, his hrotlier indignantly snatched them 
from his liands, and tore them in pieces, saying ‘‘ it was un- 
worthy to call to account for a few tlioiisaiids a man who iiad 
paid millions into the treasury.” But this act of insolence 
appears to liave produced an unfavourable impression, and his 
brother, when brought to trial in the course of the same year, 
was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. The 
tribune ordered him to be dragged to prison, and there detained 
till security was furnished for the payment of the tine ; where- 
upon Africanus, still more enraged at this fresh insult to his 
family, rescued his brother from the hands of the tribune’s 
onicer, and thus committed an act of treason. The contest 
would probably have been attended witli fatal results had not 
the tribune, Tib. Gracchus, the father of the celebrated 
reformer, had the prudence, although he disapproved of the 
violent conduct of Africanus, to release his brother Lucius from 
the sentence of imprisonment. 

Tlie successful issue of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
his enemies to bring the great Africanus liimself before the jjeople. 
IJis accuser was tlie Tribune M. Naevlus. Wlien the trial came 
on, Scipio did not condescend to say a single word in refutation 
of the charges that had been brought against Iiirn, hut descanted 
long and eloquently upon the signal services he had rendered to 
the commonwealth. Having spoken till nightfall, the trial was 
adjourned till the following day. Early next morning, when the 
tribunes had taken their seats on the rostra, and Africanus was 
summoned, he contented liimself with reminding the people that 
this was the anniversary of the day on wliich lie had defeated 
Hannibal at Zama, and called upon, tliem to neglect all dis}!Hites 
and lawsuits, and follow him to the Capitol, there to return 
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diankri ti» tb(‘ iiiiinorfal gods, and pray that they would ^-rani the 
itouiaii state other citizens like himself. Scipio struck a chord 
wlueli vibrated in every heart; their veneration fur the hero 
returned ; and he was followed by such crow<ls to the Capitol, 
that tlio triluines were left alone in the rostra. 

Satisiied with this triumph over the laws of his country, Scipio 
((iiincd. IhuacN and retired to liLs country-seat at Litm-unm. The 
tribunes Avisiied to renew the prosecution, but p « . . 
Cracchfis wisely persuaded them to let it drop. }i0f^Yeg^^0ja0 
There was no room in lumie for a man like Scipio 
Africauus ; he would neither Bubniit to the laws nor aspire to the 
j-iovea'eignty of tlie state : and he therefore resolved to expairiate 
himself f.u' ever. lie passed his reoiaiiiing days in the eiiltiva- 
tion of his estate at Liteniuin ; ami at his death is said to have 
requested, that his body might bo buried there, and not in his 
ungrateful country 1 18 d n.c.). 

Hannibal perished in the same year as his great u|>ponent. 
Scipio was tlie only member of the seriate who 0}qjo.sed the 
imwortliy persecution which the Homans employed 
against tlieir once dreaded foe. Each of these 
great men, possessing true nobility of soul, could 
iSppreciate the other’s merits. A story is told that Scipio was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Antiucliiis at iCpliesus, at whose 
court Haiuiibai was then residing, and that he there Iiac] an 
interview v'itli tlie great Cartbaginian, who half seri(.>nsly 
declared him the greatest general that ever livcil. Sci|.no had 
asked, “Who was the greatest general V “Alexander the 
Great,” was Ilannibars reply. “Who was the second V” 
“ Pyrrhus.” “ AVho tlie third ? ” “ Myself,” replied the Car- 

thaginian. “ What would you have said then, if you had 
conquered me?” asked Scipio in astonishment, “I should 
then liavc placed myself above Alexander, Pj'rrlms, and all 
other generals.” 

After the defeat of Antiochus, Hannibal, as Ave have already 
seen, took up his abode with Prusias, king of Bitliynia, and there 
found for some years a secure asylum. But the Homans could 
not rest so long as their old enemy remained alive ; ami T\ 
Fiamininus was at length despatched to the court of Prusias 
to demarnl the surrender of the fugitive. Tlio Bitbynian king 
was unable to resist; but Hannibal, who had long been in 
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expeefcatioii of siicli an event, took poison to avoi<.l falling into 
tlio hands of his iiTiplacable 

The eensorsliip had alwa 3 ^s been the organ foi* the expression 
of conservative opiiiion at Rome, and Cato’s tenure of this office 
^ (184 B,a.) marked an epoch in his life. Iteekless 

Catos censor- enemies lie was making, he applied liimsolf 

streniioiisly to reform. Ifo repaired the water- 
coiyses, paved the reservoirs, cleansed tlic drains, raised the 
j*cnts paid by the piiblicani for farming the taxes, and beat down 
the prices for the public contracts which they undertook. He 
attacked at once tlie capitalist class, which, represented by tl:io 
crpiites, had now become a power, and the vicious members of 
tlio new nobility. His position as censor enabled him to check 
luxury by levying a heavy tax on costly and useless articles; 
and lie cleansed the senate by the expulsion of worthless 
members, without regard to rank or name. 

The strong national prejudices of Cato appear to have diminished 
in force as he grew older and wiser. Ho applied himself in old age 
to the study of Greek literature, with wffiieh in 
His attitude youth he had no acquaintance, although he was 
cultuL^^^ not ignorant of tlic Greek language, ilimsolf an 
historian and orator, the excellences of Demos- 
thenes and TJiucydides made a deep impression upon his kindred 
mind. But throughout life his conduct -was guided by prejudices 
against classes and nations whose influence he deemed to be 
hostile to the simplicity of the old Roman character. When 
Eumones, king of Pergaraus, visited Rome after the war with 
Antioch us, and w^as received with honour by the senate, and 
splendidly entertained by tlie nobles, Oatu W'as indignant at tlie 
respect paid to the monarch, refused to go near him, and 
declared that “ kings Avere naturally carnivorous animals.” He 
had an antipathy to physicians, because they were mostly Greeks, 
and therefore unfit to be trusted ^Yith Roman lives. He loudly 
cautioned his eldest son against them, and dispensed with their 
attendance. When Athens sent three celebrated pliilosophers, 
Carneades, Diogenes, and Oritolaus, to Rome, in order to negotiate 
a remission of the 500 talents which the Athenians had been 
awAirded to pay to the Oropians, Carneades excited great atten- 
tion by his philosophical conversation and lectures, in wdiich he 
preached tlie pernicious doctrine of an expediency distinct from 
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jjMiL'p. whp'li iip illustrated Ly the exaiuple of itonie hersfdf: 
‘■If ihinie were slripjjod of all that she did not justly tla,* 
iiurnaris niiyht go back to their liats.’’ Cato, olferided with his 
pri!i(-i[fJes, and jealous of the attention paid to tljo Greek, gave 
advice wliieh the senate followed: ‘‘Let these de|)uties liave 
uii answer, and a polife dismissal as soon as possible.” 

Ihit the s[tirit wliich rejected Greek culture also scorned Greek 
liuniaiiistn, and Cato the “old Roman ” was an unfeeling and 
cruel master. Ills comiuct towards his slaves was detestable. 
The law hc'ld them to be mere chattels, and he treated them as 
sneli, witlnjiit afiy regard to the rights of humanity. After snppea* 
ho often severely cbastiscel them, thong in hand, for trillijig acts 
of negligenec, and sonietimos condemned them to deatln When 
they were worn out, or useless, he .sold them, or tJirnod them 
out of duors. He treated the lower animals no better. Ilis war- 
liorsc. which bore him through his campaign in Spain, he sold 
before he left the country, that the state might not be charged 
with the expenses of its transport. As years advanced he sought 
gain with iticreasing eagerness, but neA’cr attemjded to protit by 
the misuse of his public functions. He accepted no bril)es ; be 
reserved no booty to his OAvn use ; but he became a speculator, 
not only in slaAX^s, but in buildings, artificial Avaters, and pleasure- 
grounds, III this, as in other points, he was a representative of 
the ohi Romans, Avho were a money-getting and money-loving 
people. 







Head of Perseus. From a gem in the British Museum. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE THIRD aUCEDONIAX, ACHAEAX, AND THIRD PUNIC WARS, 

179-146 B.C. 

The Itoman senate may liave thought that, with an empire" in 
the ^'\’'est and a protectorate over the East; the power of Rome 
_ was for a time consolidated. But a movement 

now began, the final issue of which was to extend 
far more widelj' the limits of imperial rule. Rome had really 
no hold over the irresponsible despots whom she still permitted 
to exist in the Eastern world, and the actions of the Macedonian 
king soon attracted her suspicions. The latter years of the 
reign of Philip had been spent in preparations for a renewal 
of war; and when, in 179 b.c., his son Perseus ascended tlie 
throne, he found himself amply provided with men and money 
for the impending- contest. But, whether from a sincere desire 
of peace, or from irresolution of cliaracter, he sought to avert 
an open rupture as long as possible, and one of the first acts 
of his reign was to obtain from the Romans a renewal of the 
treaty which they had concluded with his father. It is probable 
that neither party was sincere in the conclusion of this peace, 
at least neither could entertain any hope of its duration ; yet 
a period of seven years elapsed before tlie mutual enmity of 
the two powers broke out into open hostilities. Meanwhile, 
Perseus was not idle; he secured tlie attachment of his subjects 
by equitable and popular measures, and formed alliances not 
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urily with the Oreoks and the Asiatic princes. Cut clso with 
the Tliraciau, filyriari. and Celtic tribes which surruumlcd his 
denninions. The iiomaiis naturally viewed these ]iVoceediii.c^.s 
with Ji.'aheisy and suspicion; and at length, in 172. Perseus 
was formally ii<;cused latfore the Iiornaii senate, by Kmiienes, 
king of Pergaiinis, in person, of entertaining liustiie desig?js 
agiiiiisl th<* Uoman power. 'Jdie attempl to murder Kmuenes 
itear Ibdjilii, tm his return homewards, of 'which Perseus was 
susfKU‘te<l, aggravated the fcoling against him at Koine, and in 
ihe Iblhiwing \ oar war was <lec]ared. 

Perseus was at the liead of a numerous and welbappoiiited 
army, bf it of all bis allies, only Cutys, king of the < tdiysiaris, 
ventured to support liiiri against so tbrjiiitlable a 
foe. Al'et tlie war was protracted three years 
w’itliout any decisive result ; nay, tlie balance 
of success seemcfl on the whole to incline iu favour of PerseiiS; 
and many states, which befoi’c wei'e wavering, now showed 
a disposition to join his cause. But his ill-timed parsimony 
restrained him from taking advantage of their oilers, and in 
108 n.c. the arrival of the Consul L. Aeniilius Paullus (M:>rn- 
pletely changed the aspect of affairs. 

Perseus w'as driven from a strong position whieli he had taketi 
up on the hanks of tlie Eiiipeus, forced to retreat to Pydiia, and, 
iinally, to accept an engagement near that to'wn. 

At first the serried ranks of the phalanx seemed 
to |)romise siipericu'ity ; but its order liaving been 
broken by the ineipialities of the ground, the Roman legionaries 
penetrated the disordered mass, and committed fearful carnage, 
to tlie oxtenf , it is said, of 20,000 men. Perseus fled iirst to 
Pella, then to Amphipolis, and iinally to the saric-tiuiry of the 
sacred island of Samothracc, but Avas at lengtli obliged to 
surrender himself to a Roman squadron. He was treated with 
courtesy, but was reserved to adorn the triumph of his conqueror. 

Such was the ending of the Alacedonian empire; but the 
Romans did not annex the territory, although tlioy ira|iOs.ed, as 
a tribute, one-half of the land-tax that had been 
formerly paid to the Alacedonian kings. The ^wnfali of 
senate decreed that Alacedonia should be divided enian 
into four independent districts, each under the 
jurisdiction of an oligarchical council. 
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Before leaving Greece, Fanlhis was commaiided ])y the senate 
to inliict a terrible punishnierit upon the Epiroics, hecaiiso they 
had favoured Perseus. Having placed garrisons 
Epirus seventy towns of Epirus, he razed them 

ravage . ground in one day, and carried away 

150-,000 inhabitants as slaves. Epirus never rccoA'ered from 
tills !)low. In the time of Augustus the country was still a 
scene of desolation, and the inhabitants liad only i-iiins and 
villages to dwell in. 

.Paul Ins arrived in Italy towards the close of 167 D.c. The 
booty which he brought with him from Macedonia, and which 
lie ]»a{d into the Pioman treasury, was of enormous value; and 
his triumph, which lasted three days, was the most splendid 
that Rome had yet seen. Before his triumphal car walked the 
captive monarch of Macedonia, and behind it, on horseback, 
were bis two eldest sons, Q. Fabiiis Maximus and P. Scipio 
Africaiius the younger, both of whom had been adopted into 
other families. But his glory was darkened by tbo death of his 
two younger sons, one dying a few days before, and the other a 
few days after, bis triumph. 

After the triumph Perseus was thrown into a dungeon, bnt, 
in consequence of the intercession of Paullus, he was released 
and permitted to end his days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 
His son Alexander learned the Latin language, and earned a 
living as a public clerk in Italy. 

Tlie fall of the Macedonian monarchy made Rome the real 
mistress of the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The most 
haughty rnonarchs trembled before the Republic. 
Belatious Antiochus Epipihanes bad invaded Egypt, and 
was marching upon Alexandria, when he was met 


with Eastern 
powers. 


by three Roman commissioners, who presented 
him with a decree of the senate, commanding him to abstain 
from hostilities against Egypt. The king, having read tlic 
decree, promised to take it into consideration with his friends, 
whereupon Popillius, one of the Roman commissioners, stepping 
forward, drew a circle round the king with his staff, and told 
him that he should not stir out of it till he had given a decisive 
answer. The king was so frightened by this boldness that be 
immediately promised to withdraw his troops. Eumenes/king 
of Pergamus, whose conduct during the war with Perseus had 


oxoifrd tlio Misplciuii of the senatej hastened to jouko liis .-uh- 
niis.-,}oit in liorson. hut was not allowed to enter Itoiue. I'nisias, 
kifix of liltlivnia, had the meaime.ss to appear at .liome witii 
his hoad sluiveiij and in tlio dress of a liberated slave. Tlie 
iihodians, who had ofiered their mediation during the war with 
Perseus, were deprived of Lycia and Caria. 

Tile immediate question was whether the eities of Greece 
should l)e allowed to maintain their tronhiesoine inde[iciideiice. 
Annexation was md immediately resolveil on, and 

Pome Cf UiTeiitetl herself with working through Control of 
^ f. 1 1 j I * X X • •.* the Achaean 

a party lavourahle to her interests in the cities, ig^gue 

especially througli Callicrates, a man of great 
iiiiluence among the Achaeans, who, for many years, liad acted 
as the tool of the Poman government. Tie now denounced 
more than a, tlioiisand Achaeans as having kivoured tlie cause 
of Perseus. Among them were tlie historian Ikilyhins, and the 
most (listingiiislied rnen in every city of the league. They were 
all seizeil and sent to Italy; but, without any judicial investiga- 
tion, they were kept as hostages and distributed among the 
cities of Etruria, IVdyhiiis alone was allowed to reside at Rome 
in the house of Aemilius Paulina, where he became the intimate 
friend of his son Scipio Africaniis the younger. The Achaean 
League continued to exist, but it was really subject to Callicrates. 
TliO Achaean exiles languished in confinement for seventeen 
years. Their request to be allowed to return to their native 
land had been more than once refused; but the younger Scipio 
Africarms at length interceded on their behalf, and prevailed 
upon Cato to advocate their return. The conduct of tlie aged 
senator was kinder t.lian Ids words. He did not interpose till 
tlie end of a long debate, and then simply asked, Have we 
nothing better to do than to sit here all day long debating 
whether a parcel of worn-out Greeks shall be carried to their 
graves Itero or in Achaia?” A decree of the senate gave the 
required permission ; but when Polybius xvas anxious to obtain 
from Ihe senate restoration to their former honours, Cato bade 
him, with a smile, beware of returning to tiie Cyclops’ den to 
fetch away any trifles he had left behind him. 

The Achaean exiles, whose numbers were now reduced from 
lOUO to 300, landed in Greece (150 b.c.) witli feelings ex- 
asperated by their long confinement, and ready to indulge in 
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any rasli enterprise against Uome. Po]y]>ins, -svho had returned 
with the other exiles, in vain exliorted tliem to peace and 
unanimity, and to avoid a hopeless struggle with 
Bevoltof the Roman power. Shortly afterwards an ad ven- 
31 iiscus. claim to the throne of Macedonia 

(149 B.o.). He was a man of low origin called Andriscus, but 
lie pretended to be the son of Perseus, and assumed the name 
of idiilippus. At first he met with some success, and defeated 
the Roman praetor Juventius; but, after reigning scarcely a 
year, ho was conquered and taken prisoner by Q. Metelliis. 

The tcmporaiy success of Andriscus had encouraged the war- 
party in the Achaean League. Polybius had quitted the country 
to join his friend Scipio in Africa ; and Diaeus and Critolaiis, the 
most violent enemies of Rome, had now undisputed sway in the 
league. Diaeus incited the Achaeans to attack Sparta, on the 
ground that, instead of appealing to the league respecting a 
boundary question, as they ought to have done, they had violated 
its laws by sending a jirivate embassy to Rome. The Spartans, 
feeling themselves incompetent to resist this attack, appealed to 
the Romans for assistance ; and in 147 b.cj. two Roman com- 
missioners were sent to Greece to settle these disputes. The 
commissioners decided that not only Sparta, but Corinth, and all 
the cities recently acquired, should be restored to independence. 
Serious riots broke out at Corinth, where the Diet was assembled ; 
ail the Spartans in the town were seized, and even the Roman 
commissioners narrowly escaped violence. On their return to 
Rome a fresh embassy was despatched to demand satisfaction for 
these outrages. 

But the violent and impolitic conduct of Critolaiis, tlien stra- 
tegus of the league, rendered all attempts at accommodation 
fruitless, and, after the return of the ambassadors, 
the senate declared war against the league. The 
cowardice and incompetence of Critolaiis as a 
general were only equalled his previous insolence. On the 
approacli of the Romans from Macedonia under Metellus, lie did 
not even venture to make a stand at Thermopylae ; and, being 
overtaken by them near Scarphea in Locris, he was totally 
defeated, and never again heard of. Diaeus, who succeeded 
him as strategus, displayed rather more energy and courage, and 
made preparations to defend Corinth, Metellus had hoped to 
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had the honour of bringing the war to a eonehislon, and 
had almost reached Corinth when the Consul L. IMummius landed 
on the isthmus and assumed the command, Tim struggle vots 
soon hrought to a close. Diaeus was defeated in battle ; and 
(‘orinth wtis immediately evacuated, not onl}' by the troops of 
tlie league, but also by the greater part of the inluahitants. 

<Jn entering the city Miimmius put to the sword the few males 
who remained; by orders from the government he sold the* 
w«>raen and children as slaves ; and, having carried 
awav all its treasures, consigned the city to the 
names [14h n,o,). Corinth was Idled with master- 
pi<ices of ancient art ; and ]\Iumrnius, with an iadistinet apprecia- 
tion of their woilh, stipulated with those who contracted to convey 
them to Italy, that, if any were lost in the passage, they should 
be replaced by others of erpial value ! He then employed him- 
self ill regidating tlie whole of Greece ; and ten commissioners 
were sent from Koine to settle its future condition. 

Tlie whole country, to the borders of Alacedonia and Epirus, 
was fcuined into one district, under the name of Achaea, derived 
from that confederacy which had made the last, 
struggle for political existence, but was united witli of 

Macedonia as a single province, and the inde- Achaea, 
pendent history of Greece was at an end. 

Carthage, so long the rival of Kome, had fallen in the same , 
year as Corinlh. The reforms introduced byHaiinilial after the 
battle of Eama had restored some degree of prosperity to the 
state ; and, though the Koman party obtained the supremacy 
after he had been compelled to fly to Antioclius, the commercial 
activity of the Cartliaginians restored to the city much of Its 
former influence. Rome looked with a jealous eye upon its 
reviving [»ower, and encouraged Masinissa to make repeated 
aggressions upon its territory. 

At length the popular party, having obtained more weight in 
tlie government, made a stand against these repeated encroach- 
ments of Nnmidia. Thereupon Cato recom- urges 
mended an instant declaration of war against the destruc- 
Oarthage : but this met with considerable opposi- tiou of Car- 
tiou in tlie senate, and it was at length arranged ^kage. 
that an embassy should be sent to Africa to gain information as 
to the real state of aflairs. The ten ambassadors, of whom Cato 
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was the chief, ofTered their arbitration, wliich was accepted hy 
2^Iasiriissa, but rejected by tlie Carthagiiiians, who had no con- 
fidence in Roman justice. The deputies accurately observed the 
warlike preparations and the defcnce.s of the frontier. Tiiey 
then entered the city, and saw the strength and population it 
had acquired since the Second Punic War. Upon their return 
Cato was the foremost in asserting that Rome would nerer be 
safe as long as Carthage was so powerful, so hostile, and so 
near. One day he drew a bunch of early ripe figs from beneatli 
Iiis robe, and, throwing it upon the floor of the senate-house, 
said to the astonished fiithers, “ Those figs were gathered but 
three days ago at Carthage ; so close is our enemy to our walls.” 
Prom that time forth, whenever he was called upon for his vote 
ill the senate, whatever the subject of debate might be, his 
closing words were, “Delenda est Carthago ” — “ Carthage must 
bo destroyed.” * 

Cato’s opinion prevailed, and the senate only y^vaited for a 
favourable opportunity to destroy the city. This soon occurred. 

Tlie popular party having driven into exile the 
powerful partisans of Masinissa, the old Niimidian 
king invaded the Carthaginian territory, and de- 
feated the army which had been raised to oppose him (151 b.c.). 
This led to a change in the government, and the aristocratical 
party, once more restored to power, hastened to make their sub- 
mission to Rome. But the Romans had resolved upon war ; and, 
when tlie Carthaginian ambassadoi*s arrived at Rome, the two 
consuls were already levying troops. The ambassadors, knowing 
that resistance was hopeless, sought to appease the anger of the 
senate by unconditional obedience. They were ordered to send 
300 youths of the noblest families to meet the consuls at Lily- 
haeiim, and were told that the consuls would acquaint them with 
the further orders of the senate. At Lily baeum the consuls 
found the hostages awaiting them, and then promised the 
Carthaginian envoys that the decision of tlie senate should 
be announced to them in Africa. Upon reaching Utica, 
wliieh surrendered to them in despair, the consuls informed the 

* Tiiis story appears ,a strange one until we remember that it was a custom 
lor Koman senators, when called upon for their votes, to express— no matter what 
the question— any opinion which they deemed of great importance to the welfare 
of the state. It was, in fact, the only way in which the individual senator could 
gam the right of initiative. 
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('arthu^jnian.- Iliat, ns tlieir state would liencefortli unHor the 
lirotectiou of Rome, tliey had uo louger any occasion for arms, 
and must snri’mider all the innnitions of war. Even this demand 
was c(nii}iiied with ; and the Roman comroissionm's who w’ere 
sen! to Cartliagc hroiight to the Roman camp 200,01)0 stands of 
anxis, ami 2000 catapults. The consuls, thinkirjg that the state 
was now chifcateeloss, threw off the mask, and aimouneed the 
iinal ri'solutiou of the senate : That Carthage must ho de.4roycd, 
and that its inhahitaids must build another city ten miles distant 
from the ef.»ast.’' 

Wlam litis ttu'rihle new's readied Carthage, despair and rage 
seized all the eirizens. They resolved to perish rather than 
snhrnit to s<.> pfuiidioiis a foe. All the Italians . 

within Ihe walls Were massacTod: tlie members 
of the former govei'ument took to flight, and the 
[jupnlar parry once more obtained the power. Almost super- 
human eflhrts were made to obtain means of defence; corn was 
colh^cted from every quarter; arms were manufactured day and 
night; tlie women cut otf their long hair to be made into >strings 
for the catapults, and the whole city became one vast workshop. 
The consuls uowsawthat it AVoukl he necessary to iiave recourse 
to force ; l»ut they had no military ability, and tlieir attacks w'(?re 
repulsed with great loss. The younger Scipio Africaniis, who 
was then serving in the army as military trihiine, displa^'cd great 
bravery and military skill, and, on one occasion, saved the army 
from destruction. Still no permanent success w'as gained, and 
Bcipio returned to Rome, accompanied by the prayers of the 
soldiers that lie would come back as their commander. In the 
following year (148 b.c.) the new Consul L. Calpurnius Piso Avas 
even less successful than his predecessors. The soldiers liecame 
discontented ; the Roman senate and people, wRo had anticipated 
an easy conc|iiest, were indignant at their disappointment, and 
all eyes Avere turned to Scipio. xiccording]y, wdieii lie hecarac 
a candidate for the aedileship for the ensuing y^ear (147 n.c.), 
he was elected consul, though he Avas only thirty-seven years 
old, and had not therefore attained the legal age for the 
oflice. 

This remarkalde man w^as, as Ave liaA^e already said, tlie son 
of L. Aemilius Paullns, the conqueror of Macedonia. He Avas 
adopted by P. Scipio, the son of the great Africanus, and is 
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tliereforo called Scipio Africanus Minor, to distfiigiiisli him from 
his grandhxtlier hj adoption. To these nanies that of Aemiliamis 
is sometimes added to mark the family of his birth, 
Scipio the designation was P. Cornelius Seipio 

youngei. Africanus Aemiliamis. II is intimacy with, the 
historian Polybius has been already mentioned. He appears 
from his earliest 3 "ears to have devoted himself with ardour to the 
study of literature ; and he eagerly- availed himself of the superior 
knowledge of Polybius to direct him in his literaiy pursuits. lie 
was accompanied by the Greek liistoritan in almost all his cam- 
paigns, and, in the midst of his most active military duties, lost 
no opportunity of enlarging his knowledge of Greek literature 
and pliilosophy by constant intercourse with his friend. Nor did 
he neglect the literature of his own country, for Terence was 
admitted to his intimacy, and he is even said to have assisted him 
in the composition of his comedies. His friendship with Laeliiis, 
whose tastes and })ursuits were so congenial to his own, has 
been immortalized by Cicero’s celebrated treatise “ On Friend- 
ship.” 

Scipio landed in Africa in 147 b.c. TIis first step was to restore 
discipline to the array. He next took by storm Megara, a suburb 
of Carthage, and tlien proceeded to construct a 
Siege of work across the entrance of the harbour to cut 
ar age. city from all supplies by sea. But the Car- 

thaginians defended themselves with a courage and an energ\^ 
rarely paralleled in history. While Scipio was engaged in this 
laborious task, tbe}^ built a fleet of fifty ships in their inner port, 
and cut a new channel communicating with the sea. Hence, 
when Scipio at length succeeded in blocking up tlie entrance of 
the harbour, he found all his labour useless, as the Carthaginians 
sailed out to sea by the new outlet. But this fleet was destroyed 
after an obstinate engagement wliich lasted three days. At 
length, in the following year (140 b.c.), Scipio had made all his 
preparations for the final assault. The Carthaginians defended 
themselves with the courage of despair. They fought from 
street to street, and from house to house, and the work of 
destruction and butchery w^ent on for six days. The fate of 
this once magnificent city moved Scipio to tears, and, antici- 
pating that a similar catastrophe might one day befall liorae, he 
is said to have repeated the lines of the “ Iliad ” over the flames 



Scipio retnriipd to Piome in the same year, ainl celebrated a 
splendid triumpli on account of his victory. The siiniarae of 
Africaniis, wliich ho had inherited by adoption, had now been 
acrpiired by his own exploits. 

A portion of tlie Carthaginian dominions was assigned to Utica. 
The remainder was formed into a Roman province under the 
name of Africa, The city itself was levelled to 
tlie ground, and a curse pronounced upon any 
who should rebuild it.* Corinth and Carthage, 

* C. Graccbus, Iiowcver, only twentj'-foiir years afterwards, attempted to found 
anew city upon the ancient site, under tlie name of Juuonia; but evil prodigies 
at its foundation, and the subsequent death of Gracchus, irtterrtiptfd this (iesign. 
The project was revived by Julius Caesar, and was carried intoeffect ]»y Augustus; 
and Koiiian Carthage, built at a short distance from the former city, became the 
<»apital of Africa, and one of the most flourishing cities in the ancient world. 
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of CuiUiagc: ‘‘The day sliall come when sacred Troy shall 
perish, and Priam and his people shall be slain/'' 
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tlio two great commercial cities of Hast and \Yesfc, bad now 
fallen; and perhaps in their overthrow we may see not merely 
.the narrow jealousy of the Eoman statesman, but tlie selfish 
interest of the capitalist class, which was already a power at 
Rome and aimed at a monopoly of commerce in the conquered 
world. 

The year 140 n.c. marks the close of the second period of 
Roman imperial policy. The system of a protectorate had 
broken down in Eastern Europe, and been succeeded h 3 ’’ direct 
iiuj^crial rule. It remained only to be seen liow long the dis- 
credited system could be maintained in Asia ; but dangers in the 
West ami internal troubles deferred this question for a con- 
siderable period. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SPANISH WAKS, 153-183 li.C. FiliST SEJiVlLE WAE, 184-“132 B.C. 

The twenty years were occupied by serious disturbances in 
the W'est. Tli .0 iii'st trouble came from tlie iiidoinitable proviiice 
of Spain, llcue the generous policy of Tib. Seiii- . . 

pronius ti racchus in 17!) rnc."^* liad secured a long gpain^^ 
period of trunquiliity ; hut in 153 B.c. tlie inhabi- 
tants of Scgeda liaving commenced rebuilding tlio walls of their 
town, which was forbidden by one of the articlo.s in the treaty 
of Gracchus, a new war broke out, which lasted for many years. 
Tlie Celtiberians in general espoused the cause of Segeda, and 
the Consul Q. Fulvius Nobilior made an unsuccessful campaign 
against them, llis successor, the Consul M. Claudius .Marcelhis, 
grandson of the !Marcelliis who \vas celebrated in tlie Second 
Punic War, carried on the war witli vigour, and concluded a 
peace with the enemy on very lair terms (152 n.c,). 

The war now took an aggressive turn : for tlie consul of the 
following year, L. Luciiihis Lucnlhis, finding the Celtiherians at 
peace, turned his arms against the Yaccaei, Can- 
tabri, and other nations as yet unknown to tlie 
Romafis. At the same time, the Praetor Ser. 

Sulpicius Galba invaded Lusitania ; but, though lie met with some 
advantage at tirst, he was subsequently defeated with great loss, 
and escaped with only a few horsemen. 

In tlio following yeiiv (150 b.c.) he again invaded tlio country 
from the soutli, while Liicullus attacked it from the nortli. Tiie 
Lusitanians therefore sent ambassadors to Galba 
to make their submission. He received them with 
kindness, lamented the poverty of their country, 
and promised to assign them more fertile lands, if they would 
* See p. 140. 
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meet him in three bodies, with their wives and children, in tiireo 
pJaceH which he fixed upon. Tlie simple people believed liim. 
But he med.'cated one of the most atrocious acts of treachery and 
cruelty recorded in history. lie fell upon eacli body separately, 
and butchered them, men, women, and children, without dis- 
tinction. Among the very few who escaped was Viriatlius, the 
future-arveiiger of his nation. Galba was brought to trial on his 
return to Rome on account of bis outrage; and Cato, then in the 
eighty- iiftlGy ear of liis ago, inveighed against his treachery and 
baseness/ But Galba was eloquent and wealthy, and the liberal 
employtl'ient of ids money, togetlier with the compassion excited 
ly his' weeping children and ward, obtained his acquittal. 

Viriathiis appears to liavc been one of those aide guerilla chiefs 
whom vSpain has produced at every periorl of her Iiistory. lie is 

Viriatkus ^ shepherd and afterwards 

a robber, but he soon acquired unbounded in- 
fluence over the minds of liis countrymen. After the massacre 
of Galba, those Lusitanians who had not left their homes rose 
as a man against the rule of such treacherous tyrants. Viriatlius 
at first avoided all battles in the plains, and waged an incessant 
predatory warfare in the mountains; and he met with such 
continued good fortune, that numbers flocked to liis standard. 
The aspect of affairs seemed at length so threatening tint in 
145 B.c. the Romans determined to send tlie Consul Q. Fabius 
Maximus into the country. In the following year Fabius defeated 
Viriatlius with great loss ; but this success was more than counter' 
balanced by the revolt of the Celtiberians, the bravest of tlie 
Spaniards. The war is usually known by the name of the 
CNTimantine, from Numantia, a town on the river Douro, and 
the capital of the Arevaci, the most powerful of the Celtiberian 
tribes. 

Henceforward two Roman armies were employed in Spain, one 
in the north against the Celtiberians, and the other in the south 
. . against Viriatlius and the Lusitanians. The war 

War against the Lusitanians was first brought to a con- 

clusion. In 141 B.c. Viriatlius surprised the Pro- 
consul Fabius Serviliarms in a narrow pass, where escape was 
impossible. He used bis victory witli moderation, and suffered 
the Romans to depart uninjured, on condition of their allowing 
the Lnsitauiaiis to retain undisturbed possession of their own 
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territory, jiikI rot-cognizing him as a friend and ally of Itume. 
This treary was ratified by the Roman people ; but the Consul 
tj. Serviliii's Caepio, who succeeded Fabius in the command in 
Soutlmrn 8paiu, found some pretext for violating tiie peace, and 
renewed the war against Viriathus. The latter sent envoys to 
(Uepio to propose fresh terms of peace ; but the Roman consul 
persuaded them, by promises of largo rewards, to murder their 
general. ()i\ their return they assassinated liim in Ijis own tent, 
and made tludr escape to the Rouian camp before tlio Lusi- 
tanians were aware of the deatli of their chief. But, wlien the 
mur4le]’<.‘rs edaimed their reward, tlie consul coolly told them tiiat 
the Runnins did nut approve of tlie murder of a general by his 
own soldiers. The Lusitauians continued in arms a little longer, 
but the war was virtually terminated by the death of Yiriatbus. 
Their country was finally reduced to subjection by the Consul 
D. Junius Brutus in 138 n.c., who also crossed the rivers Doiiro 
and Alinlio, and received the surname of CallaTcus in consequence 
of his receiving the submission of the Callaici, or Gallaeci, a 
people in the north-west of Spain. 

Tlie war against the Celtiberians was at first conducted with 
success by the Consul Q. I^Ietellus Macedoniciis, who during liis 
praetorship had defeated tlie pretender to the 
Xlacedonian throne. But the successors of l^le- 
tellus experienced repeated disasters, and at lengtii Mancinus. 
in 137 B.c. tlie Consul C. Ilostilius IMancinus was 
entirely surrounded by the Celtiberians, and forced to sign a peace 
in which lie recognized tlieir independence. He only obtained 
these terms on condition that his quaestor, Tib. Semprom’us 
Gracchus, who was greatly respected by the Spaniards for his 
father’s sake, should become responsible for the execution of the 
treaty. The senate refused to ratify it, and went through the 
hypocritical ceremony of delivering over Mancinus bound and 
naked to the enemy. But the Numantines, like the Samnites in 
a similar case, declined to accept the otfering. 

Tlie war continued to drag on; and the people now called 
upon Scipio Africanus to bring it to a conclusion. We }ia^’e 
already traced tlie career of this eminent man 
till the fall of Carthage. In 142 b.c. he was 
censor with L. Murnmiiis. In the administration ^ 
of the duties of his ofiice he followed in the footsteps of Cato, 
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and attempted to repress the growing Inxiay and immorahty of 
his contemporaries; but his efforts were thwarted by his col- 
leagtie. He vainly wislied to check in the people the a])petite 
for foreign corirpiests ; and in the solemn prayer wiiicli he otferod 
at the conclusion of the lustrum he clianged the usual supplica- 
tion for the enlargement of the Kepublic into one for its preserva- 
tion, He was now elected consul a second time, and was sent 
into Spain in 134 B.c. In his camp before Numantia were two 
men who were soon destined to play a large part on the stage of 
history — the Arpinate peasant Marius, and tlie iNiimidian prince 
Jugartlia. Scipio’s tirst efforts were directed, as in Africa, to 
the restoration of discipline in the army, which had become dis- 
organized and demoralized by every kind of indulgence. 

Having brought his troops into an effective condition, he 
proceeded, in the following year, to lay siege to the town. It 
was defended by its inhabitants with the courage 
SpaMshwars perseverance wliicli has pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished the Spaniards in all ages in the defence 
of their walled towns. It was not till they had suffered the 
most dreadful extremities of famine, eating e ven the bodies of 
the dead, that they surrendered the place (133 b.c.). Fifty 
of the principal inhabitants were selected to adorn Scipio’s 
triumph, the rest were sold as slaves, and the town was levelled 
to the ground. As a result of the two wars, the whole of Spain, 
with the exception of the northern coast, was now nominally 
subject to Home. 

Daring the Numantine War Rome was menaced by a new 
danger, which revealed one of the plague-spots in the Republic. 

We have already had occasion to describe the 
avery. decay of the free population in Italy, and the 
great increase in the number of slaves from the foreign con- 
quests of the state.* A system of plantation slavery now grew 
lip, which presented all the worst features of that detestable 
system. The old domestic servitude of the Romans, in which 
the slave was a member of the familjq had now given place to 
the plantation system, which left the slave to the mercy of the 
overseer. Sometimes, where under the changed economic con- 
ditions land could not be profitably cultivated, vast territories in 
Italy had been turned into sheep-walks, where the slave was 

* See p. 155. 
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left tn ^hift lor iiiniself, getting liis food as best lie eoidd; and it 
re'quio.rd little to change these men, most of whom had known 
tin* gift of freedom, into brigands. 

It was in Sicily, wiiere the proportion of slaves to free labourers 
was greater even than in Italy, that the first Servile War liroke 
out. Uamophilus, a wealthy kndowrier of Enna, - 
had treated his slaves Avith excessive barbarity. ® 

Tfiey eutei'cd into a conspiracy against their 
cruel master, ami consulted a Syrian slave of tlie name 
of I'hiims, Avho belonged to another lord. This Eumis pre- 
tended to the gift of propiiecy, and appeared to lireathe flames 
uf tire from his mouth. ITe not only promised them success, hnt 
joined iti the enterprise himself. Having assembled to the 
number uf about IfN) men, they suddenly attacked Enna, and, 
being joined by their fellow-sulferers within the town, rpiickly 
made themselves masters of it. Great excesses were committed, 
and almost all the freemen were put to death with Iiorrid tortures. 
Euniis had, Avhile yet a slave, prophesied that ho should become 
king. He now assumed tlie royal diadem, and the title of king 
Antioidius. Sicily was at this time swarming with slaves, a great 
proportion of them Syrians, who flocked to the standard of their 
countryman and fellow-bondsman. The rcAmlt now became 
general, and the island was delivered over to tlie murderous 
fury of men maddened by oppression, cruelty, and insult. Tlie 
praetors, who first led armies against them, wore totally defeated ; 
and in 134 n.c, it Avas thought necessary to send tlie Consul C, 
Fiilvius Flaccus to subdue the insurrection. But neither lie, nor 
the consul of the fulloAving year, succeeded in this object ; and 
it was not till 132 n.a. that tlie Consul P. Rupilins brought the 
war to an end by tlie capture of Tauromcnium and Enna, the 
two strongholds of the insurgents. The life of Eunus Avas spared, 
proba]>ly with the intention of carrying him to Home, but he died 
in prison at jMorgantia. 

xXl.nmt the same time Rome obtained her first possession in 
Asia. Attains Philometor, the last king of Pergainus, (lying 
childless, bequeathed iiis kingdom and treasures 
to the Roman people (133 b,c.). A vigorous 
attempt Avas made by Aristonicus, a natural son 
of Eiimenes, the father of Attains, to resist the bequest. He 
even defeated the Consul P. Licinus Crassus, avIio Avas slain 
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(131 B.c.),bnt he was liimsolf defeated and taken j)risouor in the 
fullowing year, and the kingdom of l^ergamiis was formed into a 
Homan province under the name of Asia (120 r..o.). 

liome now exercised direct gOYcrnment in three continents 
over foreign domains which were dividetl into ten provinces. 

These provinces, with tlse date of their acquisi- 
tion, were: 1. Sicily, 241 i;.c. 2. Baixlinia and 
Corsica, 238 n.c. 3, 4. The two Spains, Citerior 
and Ulterior, 205 n.c. 5. Gallia Cisalpina, 191 b , c . 0. Mace- 
donia a!J(l Acliaea, 140 b.c. 7. Illyricnin, profjably formed at 
the same time as jMaccdonia.* S. Africa, consisting of the 
dominions of Carthage, 14C b.c. 9. Asia, including the king- 
dom of Pergamus, 129 b.c. To these a tenth was added in 
118 B.c. by the conquest of the southern portion of Transalpine 
Gaul between the Alps and the Pyrenees. In contrast with 
the. other portions of Gaul, it was frequently called simply the 
‘‘ Provincia,” a name which has been retained in the modern 
Provence.’ 

Iliyricuiii was, however, not yet treated as au independent province, bat 
appears to have been regarded as an appendage to Cisalpine Gaul. 
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THE raiACCHI, AXD THE ATTACK OK THE GOVERKiMEKT, 

133-121 B.o. 


With tlie year 133 begins the internal revolution at Rome whicli 
was to find no issue but in the establishment of an Empire. 
It took the form of an attempt by the people to regain the 
sovereignty usurped, and in their view misused, by the senate. 
The first point on which its authority was challenged was one 
of internal reform, and the first evil which seemed to call for 
reformation was the decay of the yeoman-farmer class. 

The more thoughtlul Homans had long foreseen the danger 
v/ith. which Rome was menaced by the impoverish- 
ment of her free population, and the alarming 
increase in the number of slaves; but neither 
they nor the reformers of the present age seem 
to have understood its cause. It is true that the evil would 
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never have reached its present height if the Liciniaii Law iiad 
been observed; but ecoiiotiiic eoiulitions were uiifiuaniralde to 
\thc existence of a class of ])easant"[)ro]»rietors. Througii the 
iuiportation of cheap grain from tlie provinces, corn could not he 
grown productively iii Italy: the average Roman preferred to 
invest iiis ca|)ital in the provinces; and voluntary emigration, 
Avhieli accompanied tlie investment, was responsible for a great 
pai-t of the depopulation of Italy whicli the would-be reforniers 
deplored. 

Still, the <lisap[)earance of the yeoman class, the hackhono of 
the country, was an umhjnbtcd evil, and it was the desire for its 
restoration that wholly animated the policy of Tiberius Gracchus 
and partly that of his younger brother Gains. They perished in 
tlieir attem}>t at reform, and their violent death may be regarded 
as the bcgitining of the Civil Wars which ended in the destruc- 
tion of freedom, and the establishment of tlie despotism of the 
‘ Empire. 

Tiberius and Cains Gracchus were the sons of Tib. Semproiiins 
Gracchus, whose prudent measures gave trunr|iiilJity to Spain for 
The Gracchi years.* They lost their father at an early 

age, but they were educated with the utmost care 
by their mother, Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus the 
elder, who liad inherited from her father a love of literature, and 
united in her person the severe virtues of the ancient Roman 
matron with the superior knowledge and retinement which then 
prevailed in the higher classes at Rome. She engaged for her 
sous the most eminent Greek teachers ; and it was mainly owing 
to the pains she took Avith their education that they surpassed 
all the Roman youths of their age. 

Tiberius was nine years older than liis brother Cains. The 
latter liad more ability, but Tiberius was tlie more amiable, and 
. won all hearts by the simplicity of his demeanour 

Gracchus graceful and persuasive eloquence. So 

highly was Tiberius esteemed, that as soon as he 
reached the age of manliood he was elected augur, and at the 
banrpiet given at his installation Appins Claudius, tlien chief of 
the senate, offered him his daughter in marriage. When Appins 
retiiniecl home and informed his wife that he had just betrothed 
their daugliter, she exclaimed, “ Why in such a hurry, unless you 

* See p, 140. 
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havt' Til)orius Gracchus for her husband? ” Seuipronia, the 
only sister of TiberiTis, was married to the younger Scipio 
Africjinus, Tilierius was thus, by birth and marriage, connected 
with the iioldest fixmilies in the Bepiiblic— -the grandson of the 
ci .nqiieror of Hannibal, the son-indaw of the chief of the senate, 
and the brother-in-law of the destroyer of Carthage. 

Tiberius sorvetl under his brother-in-law in Africa, and was the 
first who scaled the walls of Carthage. He was quaestor in 137 
and accompanied the Consul Mancmus to Spain, where he 
saved tlje army T>y ol,)taining the treaty with the Nurnantines, which 
the sonat*i refused to ratify.* In p)assing through Etruria, on his 
way to Spain, Tiheilus had observed with grief and indignation 
tlie deserted state of that fertile country. Thousands of foreign 
slaves xvero tending tlie flocks and cultivating the soil of tlie 
wealthy landowners, wliile Homan citizens liad not a clod of 
earth to call their own. He now conceived tiie design of applying 
a remedy to this state of things, and with this view became a 
candidate for the tribunate, aiid was elected for the year 133 b.c. 

Tiberius, however, did not act with precipitation. The measure 
which he l)rought forward had previous]}^ received the approba- 
tion of some of tlie wisest and noblest men in tlie 
state ; of his own fithcr-in-law Ap>pius Claudius; 
of P. Alucius Scaevola, the great jurist, who was 
then consul ; and of Crassus, the Pontifex Maximus. It was 
proposed to re-enact the Licinian Law of 307 i;.a. — wliich had, 
in fact, never been repealed — bnt with some raodihcations and 
additions. As in tlie Licinian Law, no one was to be allowed 
to possess more tliari 500 jngera of public land ; but to relax the 
stringency of this rule, every possessor might hold in addition 
250 jugera for each of two sons, and the land so retained was to 
become private property. All the rest of the public land was 
to be taken away from tliem and distributed, in lots of thirty 
jugera, among the poor citizens, who were not to be permitted 
to alienate these lots, in order that they might not be again 
absorbed into the estates of the wealth}'. An indemnity was to 
be given from the public treasury for all buildings erected upon I 
lands thus taken away. Three commissioners (triumviil) were | 
to be elected annually by the people in order to cany this law ^ 
into execution and to adjudicate on all disputes arising from it 
* See p. 175. 
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The law affected only public lands^ but it was norie the less 
rG"ai*d{3fl as a measure of confiscation. It is true that no pre- 
scription can, as a general rule, be pleaded against the riglits of 
the state, but the possessors of the public lands had enjoyed 
them without question for so long a period that they liad come 
to regard these lands as their private property. In many cases, 
as we have already said, they had been acrpiired by hojut jlde 
pureliase, and the claim of the state, nowadv’-ocated by Gracchus, 
was regarded as downright robbery. Attacks upon property liave 
produced tlic greatest convulsions in all states, and the Koman 
landowners were ready to liave recourse to any measures to 
defeat the law. But the thousands who would be l,)enefited by 
it were determined to support Tiberius at any risk, lie told 
them that “ tlie wild beasts of Italy had their dens, and holes, 
and iiiding-places, while tlie men who fouglit and bled in defence 
of Italy wandered about with their wives and chi]{lren without a ■ 
spot of ground to rest upon.” It was evident that the law would 
be carried, and the government therefore resorted to the only 
means left to them. 

The senate, partly in tlie interest of its landowning members, 
partly because it objected to a measure of reform emanating 
, . from the people, induced M. Octavius, one of the 

OctaviuT^ ^ tribunes, to put his veto upon the measure of his 

colleague. Tlie contest was felt to be a duel 
between the senate and the people ; and the immediate result , 
was a political deadlock. Tiberius, after a vain attempt to | 
induce Octavius to withdraw his veto, retaliated by forliidding 
the magistrates to exercise any of tlieir functions, and ])y suspend- 
ing, ill fiict, the entire administration of the government. But 
Octavius remained firm, and Tiberius therefore determined to 
depose him from., his office. 

He summoned an Assembly of the Plebs and put tlie question 
to the vote. Seventeen out of the thirty-five tribes had already 
voted for the deposition of Octavius, and tlie addi- 
Octavins^^ ° would reduce him to a private 

condition, when Tiberius stopped the voting, 
anxious, at the last moment, to prevent the necessity of so 
desperate a measure. Octavius, however, wmuld not yield. 

Gom|>lete what you have begun,” was his only answer to the 
entreaties of his colleague. The eighteenth tribe voted, and 
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TllM^rius or<leivMl him t,u be dragged from the rostra. Octavius 
had ouly exercised his undoubted rights, and his deposition was 
clearly a violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the Roman 
eonsfiiiilion. This gave the enemies of Gracchus the handle 
whicli they needed. They could now justly charge him, not 
only with revolutionary measures, but with employing revolu- 
tionary mtiaris to carry them into effect. 

The Agrarian Law was passed without further opposition, and 
the three commissioners elected to put it in force were, un- 
fortunately for its credit, a flimily party com- 
posed of Tiberius liiniself, his fether-in-Jaw Appius 
Clandiiis, and Iiis hrotlier Cains, then a youth of 
twenty, serviiig umler 1\ Scipio at Numantia. 

Tiberius finibei* j'u'oposed that the treasures acquired hy the 
recent bequest of Attains king of Pergamus should be dis- 
tributed among the people who liad received attacks on 
assignments of lands, to enable them to stock the preroga- 
their farms and to assist them in their ciiltiva- tives of the 
tion. He thus attacked two of the most funda- senate, 
mental prerogatives of the senate— its control of the provinces 
and its control of thiance. The exasperation of the nobility was 
intense, and it was evident that his life wouhi be no longer safe 
when he ceased to be protected by the sanctity of the tribune’s 
office. Accordingly he became a candidate for the tribunate for 
the following year. 

The tribunes did not enter upon their office till December, 
but the election took place in June, at which time the country- 
people, on whom lie chiefly relied, were engaged 
in getting in the harvest. Still, two tribes had 
already voted in his favour, when the nobility 
interrupted the election by maintaining that it was illegal for a 
man to be chosen tribune for two consecutive years. After 
a violent debate, the xAssembly was adjourned till the following 
day. Tiberius now became alarmed lest his enemies should get 
the upper hand, and he went round the forum wnth his child, 
appealing to the sympathy of the people and imploring their 
aid. They readily responded to his appeal, escorted liirn home, 
and a large crowd kept watch around his house all night. 

Next day the adjourned Assembly met on the Capitol in the 
open space in front of the Temple of Jupiter. The senate also 
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assem])]efl in tlie Temple of Faitli (.dose by. Rei[)io Nasica, 
file leader of the more violent party in the senate, called 
upon the consul, Mucins Scaovola, to stop the 
re-election, but the consul declined to interfere. 
Fulviiis Flaccns, a senator, and a friend of Tibe- 
rius, hastened to inform him of the speech of 
Nasica, and told him that his death was resolved upon. There- 
upon the friends of Tiberius prepared to resist force by force ; 
and as those at a distance could not hear liiin, on account of 
the tumult and confusion, the tribune pointed witli Ids hand 
to Iiis Jiead, to intiinate that his life was in dairc'er. His enemies 
exclaimed that he was asking for the crown. The news readied 
the seriate. Nasica appealed to the consul to save tlie Republic, 
but as Bcaevola still refused to have recourse to violence, Nasica 
sprang up, and exclaimed, ‘‘The consul is betraying the Republic ! 
let those who wish to save the state follow me.” He then 
rushed out of the senate-house, followed by many of the senators. 
The territied people made way for them ; and tlie fathers, break- 
ing up the benches, armed themselves with sticks, and rushed 
upon Tiberius and his friends. The tribune fled to the Temple 
of Jupiter, hut the door had been barred by the priests, and in 
his flight he fell over a prostrate body. As he was rising he 
received the lirst blow from one of his colleagues, and was 
quickly despatched. Upwards of 300 of his partisans were slain 
on the same day. Their bodies were thrown into the Tiber. 
This was the first blood shed at Rome in civil strife since the 
expulsion of the kings, and it was the beginning of the Civil Wars. 

Notwithstanding their victory, the nobles did not venture to 
propose the repeal of the Agrarian Law, and a new commissioner 
was chosen in the place of Tiberius. The popular indignation 
was so strongly excited against Scipio Nasica that his friends 
advised him to withdraw from Italy, though he was Pontifex 
IM^xiraiis, and therefore ought not to have quitted the country. 
He died shortly afterwards at Pergamiis. 

All eyes were now turned to Scipio Africaniis, who returned 
to Rome in 132 b.c. When Scipio I’eceived at Numantia tlie 
news of the death of Tiberius, he is reported to have exclaimed, 
in the verse of Homer * — 

“So perish all who do the like again! ” 
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peo]i|(‘ may have tlionght tliat tlie ln‘other-iri law of 
TiEorius would show some sytnpathy witli his reforms and 
some sorrow for liis fate. They were soon un- 
deeoiv«.Ml. Being asked in the Assemhlv of tlie . 

]de]>s hy 0. Papiriiis Carbo, the tribune, wlio 
was now tlje leader of the popular party, what ho 
thought of the death of Tiberius, lie boldly rejdied that was 
justly slain.*' The p<?op1e, wlio had probably expected a ditlcrent, 
answer, loudly expressed their disapprobation ; whereupon Scipio, 
turning to tlie rnob, bade them be silent, since Italy was on\y tlieir 
step-iuotber.'^- The people did not forget this insult; but for a 
time Scipio’s unexpected adhesion to the nobility enabled them 
to prevent the Agrarian Law of Tiberius from being carried into 
elfect. A cbariee was offered of cliecking tlie Agrarian Law on 
grounds that did not appear to re[>resent the sellish interests of 
a class. Tlie Italians settled on Homan public land were alarmed 
at the pros})ect of being dispossessed, and Scipio skilfully availed 
himself of the circumstance to propose in the seriate (129 n.e.) 
that the judicial powers should be taken out of the hands of tlie 
commissioners and transferred to tb(^ consuls. This measure was 
equivalent to an abrogation of the Jaws, and excited fierce hatred 
against Scipio. In the forum he was attacked by Carbo, with 
tlie bitterest invectives, as the enemy of tlie people; and upon 
Iiis again expressing his approval of the death of Tiberius, 
the people shouted out, “Down with the tyrant!” In the 
evening be went home accompanied by the senate and a great 
number of the Italians, lie retired to his chamber, with the 
intention of composing a speecli for tlie following day. 

Next morning Home was thrown into consternation by the 
news that Scipio had been found dead in his room. The most 
contradictory rumours were circulated, but it xvas ^ » 

the genera] opinion that he had been murdered. afitiQ ^ 
Suspicion fell upon various persons, but Carbo Avas 
most generally believed to have been the murderer. There was 
no inquiry into the cause of iiis death (129 b.c.). 

But, though the opposition leader Avas thus treacherously 
removed, the influence of Scipio’s last action Avas permanent. 


It must be* recollected tiiat the mob at Rome conBisted chiefly of the four 
city-tribes, and that slaves when manumitted could he enrolled in these four 
tribes alone. 
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The introduction of the question of the Italians disorganized the 
democratic party by creating a diObrence of opinion between the 
popular leaders and their following. The former, 
Proposal to thinking they had made a tactical mistake in alien- 
the S-lians Italians from their cause, now attempted 

to secure their adhesion by offering them the 
Iioman citizenship if they would support tJie Agrarian Law. 
As Roman citizens they would, of course, be entitled to the 
benefits of the law, while they avouIcI, at the same time, obtain 
Avliat they had so long desired — an equal share in protection and 
political power. But the proposal was far from popular at Rome, 
for the existing citizens saw that their own importance would 
he diminished, and their benefits in the Empire lessened, by an 
increase in their numbers. So strong was this feeling that, 
when great numbers of the Italians had flocked to Rome in 
12G B.C., the Tribune M. Junius Pennus carried a law that all 
aliens should quit tiie city. Caius Gracchus spoke against this 
law, and lu's friends still remained faithful to the cause of the 
Italians. In the following A^ear (1*25 me.) ]\[. FuIauus Flaccus, 
Avho Avas then consul, brought forward a Ibiform Bill, givanting 
the Roman citizenship to all the Italaiii allies. But it AA^as 
evident that the Assembly A\muld reject this laAV, and the senate 
got rid of the proposer by sending him ijito Transalpine Gaul. 

In the previous year Gains Gracchus had gone to Sardinia as 
quaestor, so that the senate had noAV removed from Romo two 
E V It f troublesome opponents, and the 

pSgellae Italians had lost their tAvo most pOAA^erful patrons. 

Bitter AAms the disappointment of the Italians^ Avho 
had been buoyed up by hopes and probably by injudicious 
promises. Fregellae, a town of Latium, and one of the eighteen 
Latin colonies which had remained faithful to Rome during the 
Second Punic War, took up arms; but its example Avas not 
folloAA^ed, and it had to hear alone the brunt of the unequal 
contest. It AA^as quickly reduced by the praetor, L. Opimius; 
the city aa’-os utterly destroyed, and the insurrection, Avhich a 
slight success would have made uniAmrsal, Avas thus in 

the hud (125 me.). 

TSuir Gracchus had taken A’-ery little part in public affairs 
since his brother’s death. He had spoken only tAAuco on 
political matters ; once in favour of a juAV of Garbo for the 
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"1' tribunes, and a second time in opiiositiou to tiie 
Alien Aet of Junius I’onnns, as already mentioned, but tlio 
eves or the people wore naturally turaod towards 
Ij'iin. His aliilities wore known, and the senate 

dreadui his return to Home. IIo had been already 
two years in Sardinia, and they now attempted to retain lun, tho.o 
anotlmr vear by .sendins fresh troops to the province _wUhont 
releasinKhis superior onicer from his command. Ihil Unis snd- 
denlv appe.ared at Home, to the surprise of all parties 
Ilis Enemies br.ai-ht him before the censom to account for Ins 
eondnet, but be defended binisclf so ably that not on y was no 
stiimia put upon him, but bo was considered to have been voij 
baiilv used. He showed that be bad .served in the army t\M.-he 
years, tboui,di required to serve only ton; that bo bad acted as 
quaestor two voars, tlionfib the law demanded only one years 
service; and. be added, that bo w.as tlie only soldier who took 
out with iiini a full purse and brought it baek empty, -iiius 
now became a candidate for the tribunate, and was elected tor 
the vear IS.J n.c. He was not, like his more smgle-mmded 
brother, inerclv a social reformer. His laws, so for as they were 
not merely animated by revenge, wore meant to weaken per- 
maneiitlv 'the luilliurity of the senate ; and the democratic 
programme which be fixed became, wilbont the change of a 
simdo item, the lieritage of the popular leaders to the dose oi 
the'’ llepiiblic. To tills main object even bis social legislation 
was subsidiary, and bis measures for the amelioration of the 
poor were but bribes given to the masses to secure thoir support 
in bis vigorous campaign against the govornineiit. 

I. His principal Laws for improving tlie condition of tlie people 

were* 


Ai, 


The renewal of his brother’>s Agrarian Law ; 


Leges Sem- 
proniae. 


and an extension of agrarian relief by planting 
new citisieu-colonies in Italy and the provinces. This ^vas the 
first attempt made at transmarine coloniisatiori and at the 
extension of citizenship to the provinces. , i .n 

2, A state provision for the poor, enacting that corn sFionhl be 
sold i:o every citizen at a price mncti below its rnarket value. 
This was tlie first of the Leges F-nmentevriae^ which, although 
to some (‘xtent justified bv the entire absence of any state [.ro- 
vision for the poor, were attended with the most injurious effects. 
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Lex Judi 
ciaria. 


Yhoy emptied the treasury, at the same time tJiat they taiiglit 
the lower classes to l>ecome state paupers, instead of depending 
upon their own exertions for a living. 

3. Another law enacted that tlie soldiers should be equipped 
at the expense of the Republic, without the cost being deducted 
from tlieir pay, as had hitherto been tlie case. 

11. The most important laws designed to diminish ilio power 
of the senate were-— 

1. The law by which the judices were to bo taken only from 
the eqiiites, and not from the senators, as liad been the cnstom 

hitherto. This was a very im|)ortant enactment, 
and needs a little explanation. All offences 
against the state were origin<all\" tried in the 
Popular Assembly; but when special enactments were passed 
for the trial of particular offences, the practice was introduced of 
cnfrustirig the trial to a standing commission formed by a 1)ody 
of judices. This was ffrst done upon the passing of the Cal- 
piirnian Law (141) B.c.) for the punisliment of provincial magis- 
trates for extortion in their government {De Jtepetundis). Such 
offences had to be tried before the praetor and a jury of senators, 
but as these very senators either Iiad been or hoped to Ite pro- 
vincial magistrates, they were not dis}")osed to visit with severity 
offences of which they themselves eitlier liad been or were likely 
to be guiffy. The equites, to whom Gracchus now transferred 
these criminal courts, were not the miliUxry order of that name. 
Tlie title had been extended to denote the upper middle class in 
the state, composed of capitalists, publicani, amd ricli merchants. 
It was to tliis class, which was sharply contrasted witli the sena- 
torial nobility, that Gracchus gave political recognition ; and from 
this time is dated the creation of a civil Onio Equester^ whose 
interests were frequently opposed to those of the senate, and who 
therefore served as a check upon the latter. 

2. Another law was directed against the arbitraiy proceedings 
of the senate in the distribution of the provinces. Hitherto tlm 

senate had assigned the provinces to the consuls 
Lex de pro- after, their election, and thus had had it in tlieir 
su?aribus^^" power to grant wealthy governments to tlieir 
partisans, or unpirofitable ones to those opposed 
to them. It was now enacted that, before the election of the 

* See p. 54. 
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consuls, IIhj Hiuuito .should dodcM-niiue the two wliich 

tlio consuls should have ; iUid that tlie3^shoiildj inHnediateiy ad 
cdccliorn settle het.ween theiusclves, by lot or otherwise, which 
province each should take. 

Those Ijtws raised the ]»of)uIarity of Cains still higherj and lie 
iM.MAirne for a time the absolute ruler of 3?ome. lie was re- 
cT'cted trihiine fur the following year (122 u.c.), ^ s, . . 
for, in the interval that had elapsed botweeji the taTe daSa^” 
death of his brother and his first tribunate, re- 
eleei.ioii to the office ha<l been made possible. XI. Fulviiis 
Fhuajus, who had been consul in 125 n.c., was also chosen as 
urn* of his colleagues. Flaccus, it will be recollected, had ]>ro- 
jiosed in his consulshij> to give the Koman franchise to the 
Italian allies, and it was now determined to bring forward a 
similar measure. Cains therefore brought in a lull conferring 
the cilizerjship upon all the Latin colonies, and making the 
Italian allies occupy the position wliicli the Latins had previously 
hedd. This wise measure was ecpially disliked in the forum and 
the senate. Xeither the influence nor the eloquence of Gracchus 
could induce the people to view with satisfaction the admission 
of the Italian allies to equal rights and privileges with tlieniselv'es. 

The senate, perceiving that the popularity of Gracchus liad 
been somewhat shaken by this measure, employed his colleague, 
M. Livius Driisus — who was noble, well-educated, 
wealthy, and eloquent — to undermine Ms influence 
with the people. With the sanction of the senate, orDrusus 
Drusus now eudea\^oured to outbid Gracchus. He 
played the part of a demagogue in order to supplant the tiue 
friend of the people. He gave to the senate the credit of evejy 
popular law wliich lie ])roposcd, and gradually impressed tlio 
people with the belief that the nobles were their best friends. 
Gi'acchus proposed to found two colonies at Tarentum and Capua, 
and named among tJie first settlers some of the most respect- 
able citizens. Drusus introduced a law for establisliing no fewer 
than twelve colonies, and for settling 3000 poor citizens in eacli. 
Gracchus, in the distribution of the public land, reserved a rent 
payable to the public treasiiiy. Drusus abolished even this pay- 
ment. He also gained the confidence of the people by asking 
no fevour for himself; ho took no part in the foundation of 
colonies, and left to others the management of business in which 
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any money had to be expended. Graeclius, on tlie other hand, 
superintended everything hi person; and the people, always 
jealous in pecuniary matters, began to sus[)ect his motives. 
During his absence in Africa, whither he had gone as one of the 
three commissioners for founding a colony upon the ruins of 
Carthage, Drusus was able to weaken his popularity still further. 

On liis return ho endeavoured in vain to reorganize his party 
and recover his jiower. Both he and Flacciis failed in being 
re-elected tribunes ; while L. Opiniiiis and Q. 
Gracchus Fabiiis, two personal enemies of Gracchus, were 
raised to the consulslnp. The two new consuls 
had no sooner entered upon office (121 b.c ) than they resolved 
to drive matters to extremities. One of the first incasui’es of 
Opimius was a proposal to repeal the law for colonizing Car- 
thage, because it had been established upon the site which Scipio 
had cursed. It was evident that a pretext was only sought for 
taking tlie life of Gracchus, and Flaccus urged him to repel 
violence by force. Cains shrank from this step, but an accident 
gave his enemies the pretext which they longed for. The tribes 
had assembled at the Capitol to decide upon the colony at Car- 
thage, when a servant of the Consul Opimius, pushing against 
Gracchus, insolently cried out, Make way for honest men, you 
rascals 1 ” Gracchus turned round to him with an angTy look, and 
the man was immediately stabbed by an unknown hand. The 
Assembly immediately broke up, and Gracchus returned home, 
foreseeing the advantage which this unfortunate occurrence 
would give to his enemies. 

The senate now resorted to its last weapon ; it declared 
Gracchus and Flaccus public enemies, and invested the consuls 
with dictatorial powers. During the night Opimius 
possession of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, which overlooked the forum, summoned 
a meeting of the senate for the following morning, and ordered 
all the partisans of the senate to be present, each with txvo armed 
slaves. Flaccus seized the Temple of Diana on the Aventinc, 
and distributed arms to his followers : here he w^as joined by 
Gracchus. Civil war was thus declared. After some fruitless 
attempts *at negotiation, the consul proceeded to attack the 
Aventine. Little or no resistance was made, and Flaccus and 
Gracchus took to flight, and crossed the Tiber by the Sublician 
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Gracchus escaped to the Grove of the Furies, aecruii* 
paoied only by a single slave. When the pursuers readiotl the 
spot, they funnel l^oth of tlieni dead* The slave had hrst hilled 
his niasic,;]’ and then himself. The head of G raced nis was cut utf, 
juid eari‘i«*d to Opimius, who gave to the person who brought it 
its weight in gold. Fiaccus was also put, to death, together with 
ijunihers of his party. Their corpses were thrown into the l'i]>er, 
their houses demolishes], and their property confiscated. Even 
their whhjws were foiifnlden to wear mourning. After the ])loody 
work had been finished, the consul, by order of the senate, 
dedi«!ated a temple to Concord 1 

The measures of social reform projected by the Graccdii did 
not long survive their authors. In 121 n.c. the land-allotraents 
were made alieuahle, and a great deal of the 
public land, wliich had been distributed, appears Fate of the 
to have lapsed again into the hands of its original 
possessors; for a law of 111 n.c., passed under 
tlie auspices of tlie senate, declared all such land private 
property; the slave population did not diminish, nor did tlie 
yeoman class increase. But, if the final downfall of the Roman 
constitution was a worthy object of Roman ambition, 0. Gracchus 
at least had not lived in vain. 




A Roman trophy. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

TUB JDGUimilNE WAR AND THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

. 118-104 EX'. 

The first attack on the senate’s governraent bad been foiled, 
and the failure and death of the Gracchi proved that internal 
, reform, could not be forced on the governing 

jaanus, corporation. It was now to be assailed on a 

more vulnerable point — that of imperial administration; tlieir 
conduct in the Jugurtliine War raised against the nobility a more 
terrible opponent than the Gracchi had ever bceiij and showed 
that the leader of the popular party need not be a powerless 
tribune relying on the ficlde votes of the Assembly, but might 
be an imperator at the head of an army. This military leader 
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wa.-- fAnu*! in M\!urs. lie wa?? a native nf Ar|»!!!nni, Hr>t 
t~aw in Spain, anil was present at the (*1* Xnin.iiitiri 

in VM fia:. Here he attracted the notice of Seipio AtVit'ainis, 
and received frion him many marks of hoiioiir. Scij'it.t, iiidfjcdj 
.ulniineil iiiiii {*) his table; and on a certain occasiuii. when one 
of ihi- euesl*, ask<M| where the Roman people won]*] (ind 
anotliiT yoiH-ral after his death, he is btiid to have iaiil his hand 
on thi‘ dnmhhn- Marins, and said, “Perhaps here/” Thrmieh 
distini,nn-hed twrvice in the army Ahirius reached the hunom^ 
e’iinmally ric-aTvetl for birth, and was at lengtii raiseil ru the 
dVilaiJiate of the PJebs in 119 B.C., tliougjj, not till ho had 
attained die inatnre age of rhirty-six. Only two years had 
elapsed d!ii‘i: the death of C. Gracchus; and the liuldos, thisliei.l 
wii'i vii-f ury, resolved to put down with a high hand th'3 least 
invasion of- their privileges and [>ONVer. But Alarms ha*! the 
bolilness in pru]>ose a law' for tlie purpose of giving greater 
freedom at (deiU.ioiis ; and when the senate attempted lo over- 
awe hitii, lie ordered one of his officers to carry the Gortsul 
Aletellur^ to prisun. AhiriiiB now became a rnarkeil man. He 
lord. liis eleeiieii to the aedilcship, ami with diffieiilty obtained 
jfie praetundiip fII5 me.); but he added to bis iiiliuence by his 
marriage wlili Julia, tlie sister of C. Julius Caesar, tlie father of 
the future ruler of Ifome. His military abilities recommended 
him to the (Amsul Aletellus (109 B.o.), who was anxious to re- 
store iliseipline in the army atid to retrieve the glory of the 
Roman name, wliieh had been tarnished Ity the incapacity and 
corruptiun of the previous generals in the Jiigurrhirie W'ar. 

The relati'-Uis into which liome had entered with tlie pro- 
tected kings of Xurnidia bad dniA'ii ber into a ntiseruble 
dyrhustic quarrel. The aged Alasiriissa bad died 
in 119 me., le;tving three sons, Micipsa, Alas- 
huiiihiil, and Gulussa, among whom bis kingdom was divided 
by Seipio AlVicanus, according to the dying directions of the old 
kitig. Ala^iiinahii] and Giilussa dying in their brother's lifetime, 
Aiicip‘'a heenme sole king. Jugurtha was a basta,nl s<ju of 
Alastanabal ; but Alicipsa brought him up witli his own sons, 
IiiGm])Sal and Adhei'baL JugurtlnPs distinction and popularity 
excited the fears of the king, and in order to remove liim to a 
distance, and not without a hope that he might pci-is'li in the 
war, Alicipsa sent liirn, in 134 e.c., with an auxiliary force, to 
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assist Scipio against Numantia; but tbis only proved to tlio 
young man a stepping-stone to success. By his zeal, courage, 
and ability he gained the favour, not only of his commander, but 
of all the leading nobles in the Bornan camp, by many of whom 
he was secretly stimulated to nourish ambitious schemes for 
acqiiiring the sole sovereignty of Numidia ; and notwithstanding 
the contrary advice of vScipio, the counsels seem to have sunk 
deep ifito Jugurtlux’s mind. On his return he was received with 
every demonstration of honour by Micipsa; nor did he allow his 
arnhitions projects to break forth during the lifetime of the old 
man. Micipsa, on his deathbed, thougli but too clearly foreseeing 
wlia.t would liaj)pen, commended the two young princes to the 
care of Jugurtlui ; but tierce dissensions soon broke out. 

Shortly afterwards Jugurtha found an opportunity to surprise 
and assassinate Iliempsal ; whereupon Adherbal and his partisans 
rushed to arms but were defeated in battle by 
Jugurtha Jugurtha. Adherbal himself tied for refuge to 
Numidia province, from whence he hastened 

to Homo to lay his cause before the senate. 
Jugurtha had now, for the first time, the opportunity of putting 
to the test the lessons learnt in the camp before Numantia. lie 
sent ambassadors to Rome to counteract, by a lavish distribution 
of bribes, the effect of Adherbal’s complaints* and by these 
means succeeded in averting the indignation of the senate ; 
although, even without this inducement, the government would 
probably not have been unwilling to see the protected kingdom 
under an able ruler who bad won the confidence of the people. 
Still, the forms of justice were preserved : a decree was passed 
tor tlie division of the kingdom of Numidia between the txvo com- 
petitors, and a commission of senators sent out ; hut the commis- 
sioners were worked on by Jugurtha, who obtained, in the partition 
of the kingdom, the western division adjacent to Mauretania, by 
far the larger and richer portion of the two (116 b.c.). 

Tliis advantage, however, was for from contenting him, and 
shortly afterwards he invaded the territories of his rival wuth a 
Capture of large army. Adherbal was defeated in the first 
Cirfca, and engagement, liis camp taken, and lie himself with 

massacre of difficulty made his escape to the strong fortress 
Italians. Cirta. Here he was closely blockaded by 

Jugurtha. The garrison surrendered on a promise of their lives 
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t‘i'in '4 .spared; hut lliese conditions wore shamefully violated by 
Juunirtlia, who imoiediatoly put to death Adlierljal and ail ids 
folienvers (ITi n,o.). 

Unfu’limatcly, a number of Italian merchants wei’o amongst 
the niassacM’ed, and a piercing cry went up from the all-poweidnl 
capitalists of Kome. With the equites on its side, 
the popular parly had its chance, and one of 
ti'daines, C. Memmiiis, by bringing the matter opposition, 
bcftac the people, compelled the senate to declare 
war. In 111 b.o. one of the consuls, L, Oalpurniiis Bestia, 
landed in Africa, with a laj’ge army, and immediately pj'oceeded 
to invade Numidia, Bfit both Bestia and IM. Scanru.s, wlio acted 
as his principal lieutenant, ai’e said to have been bribed l>y 
Jugurtha to grant him a ^k^'onral,de }teace, on condition oidy r>r 
a pretoiided submission, together with the surrender of thirty 
eie|)hanis and a smaJ] sum of money. The scandal of tin's trans- 
action was dwelt on by Alommius, and it was agreed to send the 
Praetor L. Cassius, a man of the highest integrity, to Numidia, 
in order to ])revaii on the king to repair in person to Rome, the 
popular parly hoping to be able to convict the leaders of the 
nobility by means of his evidence. 

The safe conduct granted liim by the state was religiously 
observed; but the scheme failed of its etlect, for, as soon as 
Jugurtha wuis brought forward in an assembly of 
the People to make his statement, one of the 
tribunes, w'ho had been previously gained over 
by til e friends of Seaiirus and Bestia, forbade him to speak. 
He, nevertheless, remained at Rome for some time longer, and 
engaged in secret intrigues, which would probably have been 
ultimately crowmed with success, hacl he not in tlie mean time 
ventured to assassinate Massiva, son of Gulussa, wdio was putting 
in a claim to the ISTumidian throne. It was impossible to over- 
look so daring a crime, perpetrated under the ver}^ eyes of the 
senate. Jugurtlia was ordered to quit Italy without delay. It 
was on this occasion that he is said, w^lien leaving Rome, to have 
uttered the memorable words, A city for sale, and destined to 
perish quickly, if it can find a purchaser.” 

War was now inevitable ; but the incapacity of Sp. Postiimius 
Albinas, who arrived to conduct it (110 b.c.), and still more 
that of liis brother x\iilus, whom he left to command in his 
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abHCiicc ’when callc<l ,way to iiold the clecUoiiH at Koiue, proved 
art iavoiirahle to Jii,qnrtha as the L'orniptiou of Iheir prodc- 
War in Hu- t'essors. Auhis, liaviog penetrated iido the Ijeart 
midia. I?ef<?at of Nuiriidia, suffered liiinsolf to l/o sur[)ri.s(jd in his 
of Aulus camp : great part of iiis army was cut to pieces, 

Albinus. c^,] Qji]y escaped a similar fate by the 

ignominy of passing under the yoke. The disgrace at once 
roused all the spirit of the Roman people; the treaty concluded 
by Auhis was instantly anunlled, immense exertions were made to 
raise troops, and one of the consuls for tlie new year (109 ii.c.), 
Q. Caeciliiis I\Ietellns, hastened to Kumidia to retrieve the 
honour of the riomari arms. 

But this did not satisfy the people. The scandalous conduct 
of so many of the nobles had given fresli life to the popular 
party; and the Tribune O.lMamiliuB carried a bill 
com^Lion appointment of three commissioners to 

inquire into the conduct of all of those who had 
received bribes from Jugurtha. Scaurns, Ihougli one of tlie 
most guilty, managed to be put upon the commission. But ho 
dared not shield his confederates. i\iany men of the highest 
rank were condemned, among whom were Bestia, Albiuus, and 
Opimius. The last-named was the Opimins who acted with such 
ferocity towards Cuius Gracchus and his party. He died in exile 
at Dyrrhacium some years afterwards, in great poverty. 

The Consul Metellus, who was an able general and a man of the 
strictest integrity, landed in Africa, with Marius as his lieutenant, 
in 109 B.o. As soon as Jugurtha discovered the 
Hetellus pro- character of the now commander, he began to 

TflP ' M - 

despair of success, and made overtures for sub- 
mission in earnest. Tliesewere a])parently enter- 
tained by Metellus, while he sought, in fiict, to gain over the 
adherents of tlie king, and induce tliem to betray him to the 
Romans, at the same time that lie continued to advance into 
the enemy’s territories. Jugurtha, in his turn, detected his 
designs, attacked him suddenly on his march with a numerous 
force, but was, after a severe struggle, repulsed, and his army 
totally routed. Metellus ravaged the greater part of the country, 
hut failed in taking the important town of Zarna before lie with- 
drew into winter quarters. But he had produced such an eliect 
upon the Numidian king, that Jugurtha was induced, in the 
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(‘osiiM- of 11(0 winter, to rnfiko oilers of uii<(ualifieil snlunKsion, 
a]nl evtni snrreiHlercHl all his elepliantSj wiili a ininil)er of arms 
fuel imrsey, ami a large sum of money, to the ilornan general ; 
hut when called upon to place himself personally iii tlio power 
(»r Xletellij^, his courage failed hini, he broke off tlie negotuitioii, 
and, once more liad recourse to arms. 

i\Iarins had greatly distinguished himself in the preceding 
campaign, d’ho readiness with which ho sJiarod the h)ils of 
llic <;omriion stddiors, eating of the same food, and ’working at 
the sum# trenehoH with iheiii, had endeared liim to them, and 
through their letters to their friends at Home his praises were 
in everybody’s mouth. .His increasing reputation and popularity 
inducoil itim to aspire to tlie consulship. His hopes wca’c in- 
ereasod ]y a circumstance which hajipened to him at Utica. 
While saeriticing at this place, the ofliciating [U’iest tf»ld him that 
the victiins [>redieted some groat and wonderful cvcmts, and hade 
him execute whatever ]uirpose lie had in his mind. Marius 
thereupon applied to Motellus for leave of absence, that ha 
might proceed to Home and oiler himself as a candidate. The 
consul, wlio helonged to the family which *^‘ Fat.e destined for 
the eonsidsliip,” at first tried to dissuade iMarius from his pre- 
sumptuous attempt, hy pointing out tlie certainty of failure; and 
when he could not prevail upon him to abandon his design, ho 
civilly evaded his request hy pleading the exigencies of the 
public sei’vice, which required Lis presence and assistance. 
Ma,rius’s insistence at last drew from him tiie im]>atier.it remark, 
‘‘You need not liurry; it will be quite time enough fur Amu to 
ap]jly for the consulship along Avith my sou,” The latter, who 
was then serving with the army, was a youth of only Hventy 
years of age, and could not, therefore, become a candidate for 
the consulship for more than twenty years. This insult was 
never forgotten by Marius. He now began to inti'igiie against 
his genera], and to s{:»read the absurd report that the war was 
purposely ]wo]ongcd by IHetellus to gratify his own vanity and 
love of military power. He openly declared that with one-half 
of the army he woxdd soon have Jugurtha in chains; and, as all 
liis remarks Avere carefully reported at Rome, the people began 
to regard him as tlie only person competent to finish the AA^ar. 

iSbifellns at last alloAATd him to leave Africa, but only tAA'eh’e 
days before tlie election. Meeting AAUth a fai’ounible A\ ind, he 
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arrived at Home in time, and was elected consul with an entlm- 
aiasm which bore down all opposition. He received from the 
Marius elected People tlie province of Niimidia, althoiii^di the 
consul. Ap- senate had previously decreed that Motellus 
pointed to should contiinie in his command. The soldier- 
Kumidia. demagogue made the most of the situation. In 
his speeches to the public, he gloried in his Inimhle origin, lie 
upbraided the nobles with their eHemiiiacy and licentiousness ; 
he told them that he looked upon the consulship as a trophy 
of liis conrpie.st over them ; and lie proudly compared his own 
wounds and military experience with their indolence and 
ignorance of war. It was a great triurnpli for the people 
and a great liumiliation for the aristocracj^, and IMarius made 
them drink to the dregs the bitter cup. While engaged in these 
attacks upon the nobility, he at tlie same time carried on a levy 
of troops with great activity, and formed the first mercenary 
army of Horae by enrolling any persons who chose to offer for 
the service, however poor and mean, instead of taking them 
from tlie five classes according to ancient custom.* 

Meantime Metelliis had been carrying on the war in Africa as 
proconsul (108 b.<.!.). But the campaign was not productive of 
such decisive results as might have been expecteil. Jugurtha 
avoided anj^ general action, and eluded the pursuit of Metelhis 
by the rapidity of his movements. Even when driven from 
Thala, a stronghold which he had deemed inaccessible from its 
position in the midst of arid deserts, he only retired among the 
Gaetulians, and quickly succeeded in raising among those wild 
tribes a fresh army, with which he once more penetrated into 
the heart of Numidia. A still more important accession was that 
of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, who iiad been prevailed upon 
to raise an army and advance to the support of Jugurtha. 
iHetellus, however, having now relaxed his own efforts, from 
disgust at hearing that C. Marius had been appointed to succeed 
him in the command, remained on the defensive, wdiile he sought 
to amuse the Moorish king by negotiation. 

The arrival of Marius (107 b.c.) infused fresh vigour into the 
Roman arms ; he quickly reduced in succession almost all the 
strongholds that still remained to Jugurtha, in some of which 
the king had deposited his principal treasures ; and. the latter, 
* On this important change in the Roman army, see p. 15X. 
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himself ilms deprived «tep by step of Jill his doiriiiiioim, 
at, leiiyth dehirmined on a desperate attempt to retrieve his 
forimies by one JL^raiid etfurt. Ife with dilH- . 

<*nlty prevailed oti tiie wavering Bocchus, by 
die must extensive promises in case of success, to 
eu-upenite with him in this enterprise ; and tlie two kings with 
their united forces attacked Marius on his march, when he tvas 
about to retire into winter quarters. Though the Homan general 
was taken ]»y sur}?rise for a moment, his skill, the discipline of 
his troops, and the energy of Sulla, Abirius’s qnaostor, who 
scatfenal the Xlaiiri under Bocehus, proved triumphant; the 
XumidiaiiS wore repulsed, and their army, as usual with them 
in case of a defeat, dispersed in all directions. Jugurtlia himself, 
after displaying the greatest courage in the action, cut his way 
almost alone through a body of Homan cavalry, and esca|,»ed 
from the ticid of battle. Ife quickly again gathered round liim 
a body of Numidian liorse ; but his only liopie of continuing the 
Avar now rested on Bocchns. 

The only hope of closing the war AA^as to get possession of 
Jugurtlia, for Marius’s Auetories had been as nugatory as those of 
Aletellus. Fortunately, Marius had in his camp 
a man of great diplomatic ability; it A\^as his 
quaestor Sulla who enabled him to perform his ® 
rash promises to the people. After protracted negotiations, 
Bocchns AA'as gained over to the Homan cause. Jlirongh his 
treachery Jugurtlia AA^as surprised and handed over to Sulla, 
Avho eoriA’cyed him to tlie Homan camp (early in 106 li.c?.). 

L. Cornelius Sulla, the quaestor of Marius, who afterwards plays 
such a distinguished part in Homan liistory, Avas descended from 
a patrician family Avhich had been reduced to 
great obscurity. But his means Avere sufficient 
to secure him a good education. He studied the Greek and 
Homan Avriters Avifch diligence and succes.s, and early imbibed 
that loA’-e of literature and art by wdiich he Awas distinguished 
throiiglKjut his life. But he AA^as also fond of pleasure, and Avas 
conspicuous eAaui among the Eoraans for licentiousness and 
debauchery. He aa’us in eA^ery respect a contrast to Marius, 
lie possessed all the accomplishments and all the Auees AAdiieli 
tlie old Cato had been most accustomed to denounce, and lie 
Avas one of those advocates of Greek literature and of Greek 
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profligacy who had Rioce Cato’s time become more and more 
common among the Jtoman noldes. Ihit Hnlla’s love ofideasnre 
did not absorb all bis time, nor enfeeble his iniml ; for no Iionian 
during the latter days of the Itopublic, witli the exception of 
Julius Caesar, had a clearer judgment, a keener diseriinination 
of character, or a firmer will. Upon his arrival in Africa, Marins 
was not well pleased that a quaestor had been assigned to him 
who was known only fcjr his protligacy, and who liad had no 
experience in war; but tlie 7<eal and energy wdtli wdiieh Sulla 
attended to his 7iew duties soon i-enderod liini a useful and 
skilfiil oflicer, and gained for him the unqualified approbation of 
his commander, notwithstanding Ids previous prejudices against 
liim. He was equally successful in winning the aftections of 
tlie soldiers. He seized every opportunity of conferring favours 
upon them, was ever ready to take part in all tlie jests of the 
camp, and at the same time never shrank from sharing in all 
their laliours and dangers. The enemies of Marius claimed for 
Sulla (apparently with reason) the glory of tlie betrawil of 
Jngurtha, and Sulla himself took tlic credit of it by always 
wearing a signet-j'ing repi’esenting the scene of the surrender. 

But the people were not to be baulked of their cliampion. 
Marins entered IJorne on the first of January, 104 n.c., leading 
Jugurtha in trinmpli. The Numidian king was 
Harius ° tlirowu into a dungeon, and there starved to 

death. Marins, during liis absence, liad been 
elected consul a second time, and he entered upon his office 
on the day of his triumph. This signal lionour w^as due to a 
panic wdiich had seized on Italy at a. great danger threatening 
from the north. 





Geriaan priestess in dbariot drawn by oxen (from Antonine colnian). 
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THE CIMBKI ANT) TETTTONES, B.O, 113-101. — SECONI) SEimLE 
WAR IN SICIEY, B.0. 103-101. 
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women and cJiildren, to seek new settlemeuts in the south ; and 
the whole host is said to have numbered 300,000 fighting men. 

The alarm was still further increased by the disaster which 
had hitherto attended the attempts to rct>ol those barbarians. 

Army after array had fallen before them. The 
Defeat of Oimhri were first heard of in 113 b.o:., in Noricum, 
whence they descended into Illyiicung arid de- 
feated a Tioman army under the command of Cn. 
Fapirius Garbo. They then marched westward into Switzerland, 
wliere they were joined by the Tiguriin and the Amhrones. 
They next poured over Gaul, which they plundered and ravaged 
in every direction. The Itomans sent army after army to defend 
the south-western part of the country, which was now a Roman 
province ; but all in vain. In 109 b.c. the Consul ]\L Jmiiiis 
Silanus \vas defeated by tiie Cimbri ; in 107 b.o. the Tigurini cut 
in pieces, near the Lake of Geneva, the array of the Consul L. 
Cassius Longinus, the colleague of Marius, who lost his life in 
tlie battle ; and sliortly afterwards M. xViirelius Scaiirus was also 
defeated and taken }>risoner. But the most dreadful loss ^vas 
still to come. In 105 b.c. two consular armies, commanded by 
the Consul Cn. Mallius Maximus find the Proconsul Cn. Servilius 
Caepio, consisting of 80,000 men, w^ere completely annihilated 
by the barbarians : only ten men are said to have escaped the 
slaughter. 

These repeated disasters hushed all party quarrels. Every one 
at Rome felt that Marius was tlie only man capable of saving the 
state, and he was accordingly elected consul by 
Marius ap- consent of all parties while lie was still absent 

ill Africa. He entered Rome in triumpb, as we 
have already said, on the 1st of January, 104 b.o., 
wdiicli was the first day of his second consulship. A hreathing- 
space was granted by the erratic movements of the barbarians. 
Instead of crossing tlie Alps and pouring down upon Italy, as 
had been expected, the Cimbri marched into Spain, which they 
ravaged for the next two or three years. The interval was 
employed by Marius in training the new troops, and accustoming 
them to hardships and toil. It was probably during this time 
that he introduced the various changes into the organization of 
the Roman army which are usually attributed to him. Notwith- 
standing the sternness and severity wnth which he punished the 
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breach of discipline, lie was a fiivounto witli Ids new' 
soldiers, who learned to place implicit confidence in tlieir 
p;eneral, and were thdighted with the strict impartiality which 
re<‘ognized no distinctions of rank when punishments were to he 
inliided. 

.As the eiiGiiiy still continued in Spain, Marius was elected 
consul a third time for the year 103 b.c., and also a fourth 
lime for the following year, with Q. Lutatiiis 
Cal ulus as his colleague. It was in this year 
(102 B.c.) that the long-expected barbarians Lrbarmns 
rived. The Cirnbri, who bad returned from Spain, 
united theii' foi’ces ^^'ith the Teiitones. Marius first took up his 
prisition ill a fortified camp upon the Rhone, pi’obahly in llie 
vicinity of tbe niodevn Arles ; and as the entrance of the river 
was nearly lilockcd up by nind and sand, he employed Lis 
soldiers in digging a canal from the Rhone to the j^Iediterraiiean, 
that he might the more easily oldain his RU]»plies from tlie sea.* 
Aleantinie the liarharians had divided their forces. The Cirnbri 
raarciied round the northern foot of the Alps, in order to enter 
Italy by the north-east, crossing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles 
of Trideiitiim ( Tren i ) . 

The Teutones and limbrones, on the other hand, marched 
against Marius, intending, as it seems, to penetrate into Italy by 
Nice and the Riviera of Genoa. Marius, anxious 
to accustom liis soldiers to the savage and strange Teutones 
appearance of the barbarians, would not give them 
battle at first. The latter resolved to attack the 
Roman camp ; but as they were repulsed in this attempt, they 
pressed on at once for Italy. So great were their nnmbcirs, that 
they are said to have been six days in marching by the Roman 
camp. 

As soon as they had advanced a little way, Marius followed 
them ; and thus the armies continued to march for a few- days, 
the barbarians in the front and Marius behind, till 
they came to the neighbourhood of Aquae Sextiae 
{Aix), Here the decisive battle W’as fought. An 
ambusli of 3000 soldiers, which Marius had stationed in tbe rear 
of the barbarians, and which fell upon them when they were 

* Thif? canal continue(i to exist long afterwards, and bore the name of Fosm 
Mariana. ' 
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already retreat rloddod the forlinio of the day. Attacked 
huth in front and rear, euervatcMl hy the nnru'customed heat, 
they at lengtli broke tlieir ranks and tied. The carnage was 
dreadful; the whole nation was annihilated, for those who es- 
caped put an end to their lives, and tbeir wives followed their 
example. Immediatol}'" after the battle, as Marius was in the 
act of setting fire to the vast heap of broken anus which was 
intended as an oifering to the gods, horsoineii rode up to him, 
and greeted liiin with tlie news of his ])oiiig elected consul for the 
fifth time. 

The Cimhri, in tlie mean time, had forced their way into Italy. 
Tlie colleague of ]\Iarius, Q, Liitatius Catulus, despairing of de- 
fending the passes of the Tyrol, liad taken up a 
strong position on the Athosis (R4c%e) ; l:mt in 
consequence of tlie terror of his soldiers at tlio 
approach of the barbarians, lie was obliged to retreat oven 
bejTjnd the To, thus leaving the whole of the rich plain of Lorn- 
hardy ex[>osod to their ravages. i\Iarius was therefore recalled 
from the battle-field of Alx to join the army of Catulus on the 
Po (101 ii.e.). 

The united forces of the consul and proconsul crossed the 
river, and hastened in search of the Cimbri, who had marched 
slowlj’^ up the stream, in search of a convenient 
crossing-place, and, perhaps, in hopes of being 
joined by the Tentones, of Avliose destruction 
they had not yet heard. They were now stationed to the west 
of Milan near Vercellao. The Cimbri met with the same fate a? 
the Tcutoncs ; the Avhole nation was annihilated ; and the women, 
like those of the Tentones, put an end to tlieir lives. The first 
tide of Germanic iuAmsion had been stemmed, ami Marius was 
hailed as the saviour of the state ; liis name was coupled with the 
gods in the libations and at bancpiets ; and lie received the title of 
third founder of Rome. He celebrated his victories by a brilliant 
triumph, in which, however, Catulus vms allowed to share. 

During the brilliant campaigns of Marius, Sicily had been 
exposed to the horrors of a second Servile War. Tlie insurrection 
again broke out at Enna in the east of the island, 
Wai^in iicUf slaves elected as their Ping one Salvius, 

a soothsayer. He displayed considerable abilities, 
and in a short time collected a force of 20^000 foot and 2000 
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ho!-*-. AiKT ji Kuinan ariny» li<‘ as^mried aii fla* }>oni)* 

(if ruyally, ajjd luuk llio .sumaiiie of Tryplion, Avijicli lia*] Im'L'U 
home i*ya. uMUper tu the Syrian tiirouc. Thcsucenso ofSalviii.s 
led to an Insnrreetiun in tlie western part of the island, where; 
iho slaves ch'e-e a.s their loatler a Ciliciaii named Athonio. v.{u> 
joint'd dysphoin and acknowledged his sovereigfily. I'pon tin* 
tlmith ufl’iyiihun, Atheiiio hecame king. The insurrectioii had 
now assnmed snidt a fonnidahle as}>eet tliat, in iOl ii.c.j tlie 
senaio sent, the Consal ^IL Arpiiilhis into Sicily. He snccce<led 
in sniadning the insurgents, and killed Atheuio with hiis own 
ham]. The survivors \vere sent to Koine, and cunderrined to 
light with wild heasts; hut they disdained to minister to the 
pleasures of their y.tppressors, and slow each other with their 
own hands in the anijdiitheatre. 
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Fasces dt’oni tlie original in the Capitol of Home). 


Caius Marius. 


CHAPTEB XXIV. 


THE DO windfall OF TllF OPPOSITION", AND THE ATTEMPT OF 
DRUSES AT REFORM. 


The five consulships of Marius had been a g-ross violation of the 
constitution, only to b‘0 excused by the dangers of tlie times ; 

but the democratic party had no hope except 
Marius and in the rule of a single man; and, as the time 
democrats. consular elections approached, Marius 

became again a candidate for the consulship. 
Ht* wished to be first in peace as well as in war, and to rule the 
state as well as the army. But he did not possess the qualities 
requisite for a popular leader at Rome; be had no programme 
and no power of oratory, and he lost liis presence of mind in 
the noise and shouts of the popular assemblies. 

To secure his election he entered into close connection with 
two of the most violent demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, 
Saturninus and Glaucia. The former was a can- 


Glaucia and 
Saturninus. 


didate for the tribunate, and the latter for the 
praetorship ; and by their means, as well as b}^ 
bribing' the tribes, Marius secured liis election to the consulship 
for the sixth time. Glaucia also obtained the praetouship, but 
Saturninus was not equally successful. He lost his election 
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rliiefiy !lirnn;_rli tlio. ex(*rtionB of A. NouinSj who was clscssen 
his su^aH. Bai' assassination as a politioal weapon was eoT7iini^ 
into voiiue ; on t!ie evening of his election Nonius was innrdererl, 
an<l nexj ni<»niing, at; an early hour, before the forum was full, 
Saiiirninus was ehoscis to fill up the vacancy. 

As soon as Saturninus Imfl entered upon his ofiice (100 ire.) 
fie hrought forward an Agrarian Law for dividing among (lie 
soldiers <jf Alarins Hie lands in Gaul which had 
been lately occupied hy the Girnhri. and to which 
ihe state had as little right as the Girnbri them- 
selves. He addeil to the law a clause that, if it w'as enaetud by 
the people, eveiy senator siiould swear obedience to it within 
five days, and that whoever refused to do so should be expelled 
h'om tlie senate, and pay a fine of twenty talents. Tins elrnise, 
wiiicli com[iletely reversed the established order of legislation, 
was employed by .Marius to elfect the ruin of Wetellus. Alarius 
rose in the senate, and declared tliat he would never take the 
oath, and Aleteilus made the same declaration; but when the 
law had been passed, and Saturninus summoned the senators 
to the rostra to comply with the demands of the law, Marins, to 
tlie astonishment of all, immediately took the oath, and advised 
the senate to follow his example. IMetellus alone refused com- 
pliance; and on the following day Saturninus sent Ins beadle to 
drag him out of the senate-Iiouse. 

Not content with this victory, Saturninus hrouglit forwai'd a 
bill to punish him with exile. The friends of Metollns were 
readv lo take up arms in his defence: but he 
declined their assistance, and withdrew privately » 

from the city. Saturninus brought forward other 
];)opu]ar measures, such as had already figured in the Gracchan 
programme. He proposed a Lex Fmmentaria^ by whicli tlie 
state was to sell corn to the people at a very low price ; and 
also a law for founding new colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and 
Macedonia. In the election of the magistrates for the following 
year Saturninus was again chosen tribune. Ghuicia was at the 
sanui time a candidate for the consulship, the two other can- 
didates being j\L Antonias and C. Memraius. The election of 
Antunius was certain, and the struggle lay between Glaiicia and 
Alemmius. But this stumbling-block was also removed, and 
^lemmius, murdered openly in the comitia, fell a victim to his 
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own party. All sensible people laid jo’eviously Iteeoine alanued 
at tbe mad conduct of Satuimiims and Ids piuidsans; and the 
equites, who had hitherto supported ^iai ius, swung over to the 
side of the guverunient. Tlie senate frdt themselves now sufli- 
cierirly strong to declare Glancia and Satui’idrius piihlic enemies, 
and invested the consuls with dicta toriid power. .Marius was 
im willing to act against his associates, hut ho had no altei'iiative, 
and liis backwardness was compensated l)y the zeal of utliers. 

Driven out of the forum, Satundiius, Gluucia, and the fpiaestor 
Saufcius, took refuge in the Capitol; hut the partisans of tlie 
senate cut otFthc pi|tes which supplied the citadel 
with water before Marins began to move against 
them. Unable to hold out any longei*, they sur- 
rendered to Marius. The latter did all he could to save their 
lives: as soon as they descended fi’om the Capitol, he placed 
them, for security, in the Curia Ilostiiia, but the mob pulled otF 
the tiles of the senate-house, and pelted them till tliey died. 
The senate gave their sanction to the proceeding, by rewarding 
witli the citizenship a slave of the name of Scaeva, who claimed 
the honour of having killed Satm’iiiiius. 

Marius had lost all iniluence in the state by alloying himself 
with such iinprinci]>led adventurers. In the following year 
(99 n.c.) he left Dome, in order that he might 
to^the East^ not witness the return of Metellus from exile — a 
measure which he had been unable to prevent, 
lie set sail for Cappadocia and Galatia, under the pretence of 
oifering services which he had vowed to the Ginat Mother. He 
liad, however, a deeper purpose in visiting these countries. He 
longed for another military commaru.1 that might restore^ him to 
power, aud according^ repaired to the court of Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, to discover the lengths to which tliat morjarcli 
was likely to go in his opposition to liome, and to make 
hostilities more certain by exciting tlie fears of tlie king. 

The mad scheme of Satnrninus, and the discredit into which 
Marius had fallen, had given new strength to the senate. Un- 
niiiidtVil of the fact that it was through the support of the equites 
that their recent victory had been won, they judged the oppor- 
tunity favourable for depriving this order of the judicial power 
which they had enjoyed, with only a temporary cessation, since 
the time of C. Gracchus. 


Thu*'. XXI VJ r.U'niar^ OF LiVlV^ 

TIh.' cquiles haf.l al'iised thcMr power, as the senate lia'l done 
hc^i’ore rhean. 'i'fiey were the capitalists who larnie<l the public 
revranies in the provinces, where they coraniitted 
p<‘cnlati<*!i and oxloriiun with habitual impunity. 

’iheir possession oftlic courts gave them a com- ^ 

plete control over pr«>vineial governors, and tlieir 
mjjmst i’ondernnation of Ibiiilius Ihifiis had shown how untit they 
were to ho entrusted with judicial duties. Ilutilius was a tnan of 
spofle.ss integrity, and while acting as lieutenant to ty Miicius 
Scaevola, procoiisul of Asia in 98 ti.c., lie displayed so innch 
honesty and {irmness in repressing the extortions of the fartncrs 
of tht.^ taxes, tlial ho heeame an object of fear and hatred to the 
wltole la.idy. Aeeurdingly, on his return to Koine, a charge of 
rnalversatimi was trumped up against him ; he wvis funm] guilty, 
and coni|>el]r>d to withdraw into banishment (n.c, 02). 

The senate had leai'nt the lesson of the past ten years ; that 
section of the order which wars genuinely desirous of reform was 
strong, aiul its representative, M, Liviiis Drusus, 
the son of the celebrated opponent of 0. Gracchus. 
and tribune for 91 was the lory democrat oi younger, 
the day. Full of aristocratic prejudices, and a firm 
believer in the rule of the nobility, he condescended to take .some 
items from the current democratic programme. Laws gTanting 
the distribution of corn at a low price, and the establishment of 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, were thrown as a sop to tlie peofde, 
and lie was thus enabled to carry his measures for the reform 
of the j'ndicia : wdiicli were that the senate should he increased 
from 300 to GOO by tlie addition of an equal number of equitos, 
and that the jndicos should be taken from the senate thus doubled 
in numbers. Drusus aimed at a coalition govermneut, wliich 
should keep the Kadieals in check ; but this measure of cura- 
proinise was acceptable to neitlier party. The senators viewed 
'with dislike the elevation to their own rank of 300 equites ; 
while the equites, who had no desire to transfer to a select few 
of their own order the profitable share in the administration of 
justice which they all enjoyed, were liopelessly alienated. 

Anolher measure of Drusus rendered him equally unpopular 
wdtli the people. He had held out to the Latins and tlie Italian 
allies the promise of the Homan franchise. It may he douhtfiil 
what the intention of the similar proposal of C. Gracchus had 
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beo..; but there can bo no doul.t that I>u,sua was tinuly cu.;- 
vineed that tlie cnfranchise.uc.t of Italy, by wtaenutg ho basis 
of ^vovcrument, would ensure the salety of the state. Jh. 
lluimii people, however, still looked askuiiec at 
and Drusus foundered on the rook winch l' " 

0 Gracchus. But promises had been made to the all e., i uas 
t,m late to retreat ; and in order to oppose the lormiyble ooa,iti..n 
a-minat him, Drusus had recouKC to a ilevicu which 111^1! ca,-il,\ 
be interpreted as treasonable. A secret socioly was urmed, in 
which the members bound themselves hy a solemn oa h hr have 
the same friends and foes with Drusus, and to obey all Ins com- 
mands. The ferment soon became so groat that, the public peace 
wi more than once threatened. The allies were ready to take 

up arms at the tirst movement. a 

The consuls, looking upon Drusus as a conspiratcu, lesohod 
to meet his plots hy oounter-pluts. But he knew his dangei, 

^ ^ and whenever he went into the city kept a strong 

Assassination ],,Q(]v-"iiai*d of attendants close to his person. I he 
ofBrusus. eiaf could not much lunger he postponed; and 
the civil war was on the point of hreaking out, when one 
evenin'' Drusus was assassinated in his own house, wlnle dis- 
missing the crowds who were attending him. A loather-cntter s 
knife was foimd sticking in his loins. Turning ro.md^to fooso 
who surrounded him, ho asked them, as he was dying, • iiionds 
and neighbours, when will the Commonwealth have a citizen 

Even hfthe lifetime of Drusus the senate had by tlie discovery 
of a tocbnical flaw, repealed all bis laws. The reachon after 
his death was terrible. The Irihuiie Q. ^ ai ms 
The Varian brought forward a law declaring all persons guilty 
commission, treason who had assisted the cause of the 

allies. Many leading men fell victims to the criminal cdiimis- 
sion established by this law, and '’''b 

assassmatioii of Drusus, roused the indipiation oi the ahics 0 
the highest pilch. They saw clearly that the hom.in ptoi It 
would yield nothing except upon compulsion. 
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‘riiF ishiie of the iiupeiidiiig' war 'was to decide wliether Rom 
was to remain a dijirtiiuint city in Italy, or to heeonie rnei-ged as 
a snlM)rdinato state in an Italian confederation. 

Alone sln^ could hardly have resisted the wlude of commiiiidties 
Italy ; hut the insiirrection was conjinod almost 
exclusively to the Sahellians ami their kindred races. 9Iio 
Etruseaiis and Uinbrians, where the- capitalist class pre- 
ponderated, stood ahaif; while the tribes or cities which had 
received the Roman franchise in wliole or in part, such as the 
Sahines ami ^^dscians, with the Latin colonies and the Greek 
towns such as Neapolis and Riiegium, were in the main faithful 
to the Re[)ul)lic, and furnished the materials of her armies. 
The nations wliieh composed the formidable conspiracy against 
Rome were originally eight in nnnd)er, — the Mfirsians, Paelignians, 
IMarrucinians, Vestinians, Picentincs, Samnites, Apulians, and 
Lucaniaiis. Of these the i^larsiaiis were [jarticnilarly dis- 
tinguished for their courage and skill in war ; and Ifoni the 
prominent part which they took in the struggle, it was frerpiently 
termed the IHarsic as well as the Social War. 

The war broke out at Asculiim in Picenum. The Proconsul 
Q. Servilius, wlio liad the charge of this part of Italy, liearing 
that the inhabitants of Ascuhim were organizing a 
revolt, entered the town, and endeavoured to per- 
suado them to lay aside their hostile intentions. 

But he was murdered, together with his legate, by the exasperated 
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citizens, and all the Romans in tlie [)lace were likewise pat 
to death. This was the signal for a general insuiTectiou. Cor- 
Fmium, a strong city of the Paeligiii, to which the name of 
Italica Avas given, was fixed npon as the new ca|)ital of the 
Italian Confederation. The governraent of tiie new Italian 
Kepublic was modelled on that of Rome ; it was to iiave two 
consuls, twelve praetors, and a senate of 500 members. But 
if, as is probable, magistrates and senate were elected from ail 
the confederate tribes and cities, Italica was not like Home a 
cit}' state, but the head of a federal goverjiinent. Q. Fompaediiis 
Bilo, a Marsian, one of the cliief instigators of tlie war, and 
C. Papins Mutilus, a Samriite, wlio cherished the hereditary 
hatred of liis countrymen against the Homans, were chosen 
consuls. Under them were raany able lieutenants, who had 
learnt the art of war under the best Homan generals. Their 
soldiers had served in the Homan armies, the weapons and 
discipline of the contending parties were the same, and the 
sti'iiggle presented many of the features of a civil war. But the 
Romans had the advantage of unity of council, which a single 
state always possesses over a confederation. 

Our information of the details of tlie war is very meagre. 
But in the military operations we clearly see that the allies 
„ formed two principal groups ; the one composed of 
Mar.-ians, with tlieir neighbours the Marru- 
cinians, Paeligniaris, Vestinians, and Picentines, — 
the other of the Samnites, with the Lucanians and Apulians. 
The two Roman consuls, L. Julius Caesar and P. Hutiliiis Lupus, 
took the field with powerful armies, and under them served 
Marius, Sulla, and the most experienced generals of the time. 
The Homans were fully aware of the formidable nature of tlie 
struggle, whieh was one for existence, and not for victory. In 
the first campaign the advantage was on the side of the allies. 
The Samnites, under their consul Papins, overran Camjiania, 
took most of the towns, and laid siege to x^cerrae, into which 
Caesar threw himsdf. The Italian army in Central Italy was 
still more successful. There the Mavsians under Cato defeated 
tlie Homan Consul P. Rutilius Lupus with gi-eat slaughter at the 
Tolenus, between Tibur and Alba, and Rutilius himself wais slain 
in the battle. This disaster was to some extent repaired by 
Marius, who commanded a separate army in the neighbourhood, 
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a?i(] the victorious allies to retire. Tlie old general 

then Ijilrenehed himself in -a fortified camp, and neilher the 
stratagt.ans nor the taunts of the Samnites could entice him from 
his advantageous position. ‘‘ If you are a great general,’’ said 
the itnlian consul Pompaedius, “come down and light;” to 
whi<‘h the veteran replied, “ Nay, do J/o?,/-, if you are a great 
general, compel me to light against my will.” The Homans 
eoiisidered tliafc l^larius was over-cautious and too slow; ami 
Plutarclt saj's that his age and corpulence rendered him iiiea[ialde 
of enduring the fatigue of active service. But it is more 
pruhahln that ho was not very willing to destroy the allies, who 
had Inam among his most active partisans, and to whom he still 
looked for support in his future struggles with the nohiliiy. 

diie Ihjrnans now saw the necessity of making some con- 
cessions, The Lex Julia, proposed by the eonsiil Julius Caesar 
(IMJ me,), granted the franchise to tliose of tlie „ .. .. 

allies who hud u]) lu tliat time remained laitliful ^ 
to Hume. The effects of this concession were immediately seen. 
Several of the allied cities hastened to aA^ail themselves of it, and 
disunioii and distrust were produced among the rest. 

The next campaign (89 b.c.) was decidedly favourable to the 
Homans. The consuls were Cn. l^ompeius Strabo, the father of 
tlie great Porape}", and L. Porcius Cato, d'he 
latter, it is true, was slain at the commencement 
01 the campaign ; hut his loss was more than 
compensated by his lieutenant Sulla obtaining, in coniisequenee, 
the supreme command in the south. He carried on the Avar 
Avitli the utmost vigour, and completely eclipsed his old com- 
mander Marius. He droA^e the enemy out of Campania, subdued 
the Hirpini, and then penetrated into the very heart of Samnium. 
Here he defeated Papius Mutilns, the Samnite consul, and 
folloAved up his victory by the capture of the strong town of 
Bovianum. 

Meanwhile Pompeius Strabo had been equally successful in 
the north, Asculiim aaxxs reduced after a long and obstinate 
siege. Tlie IMarruciriians, Vestinians, Paelignians, 
and finally the Marsians, laid down their arms 
before the end of the year. Their submission ^ 
was focilitated by the Lex Plautia Papiria, proposed by the 
tribunes M. Plautius Silvamis and C. Papirius Garbo (89 b.c.), 
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which completed the arrangeraeofcs of the Lex Julia, and 
granted, in fact, everything which the allies had demanded 
before the war. All citizens of a town in alliance with Romo 
conld obtain, by tlrs law, the Roman franchise, provided they 
were at the time resident in Italy, and registered their names 
with the praetor within sixty days.'** 

The war, which had cost tiie lives of 300,000 men, the flower 
of Rome and Ital}^, was virtually concluded within two years, 
_ . ^ although the Sarnnites and Lneanians still main- 

Uon^o/ltaly'^' ^ guerilla warfare in their mountains, 

and continued to keep possession of the strong 
fortress of Nola in Campania, from which all the efforts of Sulla 
failed to dislodge them. The result was to merge Italy in Rome, 
and to give the city-state a territory which stretcliecl from 
the Padns to the Straits of Messina. But 
the franchise was grudgingly aceorcled ; 
and the incorporation granted was, in 
deference to popular opinion at Rome, 
still very incomplete. The allies were 
enrolled in only eiglifc of tlie tiurty-live 
ti'ihes, to pi-ovent their oiitnnmhering Ihe 
old citizens; nor could the suffrage be 
effectively exercised in the absence of 
representative institutions. But the 
value of the Roman citizenship was 
not to be measured by the voting power 
it conferred. The allies had gained the 
protection of the provocatio axiB. 
sanctity with which the Roman name 
invested them in the of Roman 
proconsuls and barbarian kings. 

** A law of tlie consul Pompeius bostowecl the 
Ijiitiii franchise upon ail the citizens of tlui Gallic 
towns between the Po and Alps, tlie chief riglit so 
conferred being the attafninent of Roman citizen- 
ship by any one who bad iicld a magistracy in his 
native town. 
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FIltST Civil. WAK- 88-86 B.C. 

OxE reason wliicb iiHlnced the senate to bring tlie Social War 
to a conclusion was the necessity of attacking l^Iithridates, king 
of Font us, one of the ablest monarchs Avith 
whom Rome ever came into contact. It was 
tliis foreign war, the origin and history of which andTiiIla™^ 
will he narrated in the following chapter, that 
was the occasion of the first armed struggle of factions at Rome, 
from the dispute it aroused between Marins and Sulla as to 
which slamid have the command against MiRiridaics. The 
aliility which Sulla had displayed in the Social War, and his 
well-known attachment to the senatorial party, naturally marked 
him out as the man to whom this important dignity was to he 
granted. He wms accordingly elected consul for the year 88 n.c., 
with Q. Pompeius Rufus as his colleague; and he fortliwilli 
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received the command of tlie l\Ht]in(lntic War. I’nt Marius liad 
Ioiig; coveted tiiis distinction ; he quitted the magnificent villa 
which lie had huilt at Misemim, and took up his resilience at 
Rome ; and, in order to show that neither his age nor his corpu- 
lence liad destroyed his vigour, he repaired daily to the Cam|>ns 
Martins, and went through the usual exercises with the young 
men. He was determined not to yield witlioiit a struggle to his 
hated rival. As he had formerly enq:>]o 3 "ed the Tribune Satiir- 
ninus to carry out Ids designs, so now lie found an able instrument 
for his purpose in tlio Tribune P. Snlpiciiis Rufus. 

Sulpicius was one of the greatest orators of the age, and had 
acquired great inlluence hy his splendid talents. He was an 
. intimate friend of the Tribune M, Livius Drusus, 

a picius. himself elected tribune for SB b.o., 

through the influence of the senatorial party, who placed great 
hopes in him ; it has been suspected that bis sudden defection 
to tlie democratic party was, due to liis being overwlielmed with 
debt, and to his having been promised by Marius a lilieral share 
of the spoils of the Mithridalic War. Sulpicius now brought 
forward a law by which the Italians were to be distributed 
among the thirty- five tribes. As they far outnumbered the old 
Roman citizens, they would have an overwlielming, majority in 
each tribe, and would certainly confer upon Marius the command 
of the jMithridatic War. To prevent the tribune from putting 
these rogations to the vote, the consuls declared a justitiuni, 
during which no business coiihl be legally transacted. But 
Sulpicius was resolved to carry his point ; with an armed band 
of followers lie entered the forum, and called upon the consuls 
to withdraw their prohibition ; and upon their refusal to comply 
witli his demand, he ordered his satellites to draw their swords 
and fall upon them. Pompeius escaped, hut his son Quintus, 
who was also the son-in-law of Sulla, was killed. Sulla himself 
took refuge in the house of Marius, which was close to the 
forum, and in order to save his life he was obliged to remove 
the jusHtium, 

Snlla quitted Pome and hastened to his army, then besieging 
Nola, which was still held by the Samnites (see p. ‘214). The 
city was now in the hands of Sulpicius and [Marius, and 
the Piedistrihution Bill passed into law witliout opposition, as 
well as a further decree conferring upon Marius the command 
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of (}i<‘ MiihrMatio War. J^farins losf lio time in sending': snim:' 
oRieois uf tJie legions to assume on lii.s behalf the comruam! oi' the 
army at Xola ; but the soldiers, who loved Sulla, 
and wijo feared that Marins might lead another ?{ 

army to Asia, and thus deprive them of their ^ 
anticipated plunder, stoned his deputies to death, 

>Snlla found liis soldiers ready to respond to his wishes; they 
called U])Du him to lead them to Homeland deliver the city from 
the tyrants. He tlierefore hesitated no longer, 
but at I lie bead of six legions broke up from bis 
eneampment at Xeda, and marched towards the 
city. liis officers, however, refused to serve against their 
country, and all quitted liim, with the excejition of one quaestor. 
This was the first, time that a Roman had ever man.died at the 
head of Roman trDO]is against the cit,y. Marius was taken by 
surprise. 8ueh was the reverence that the Romans entertained 
for law, that it seems never to haA^e occurred to him or to liis 
party that 8nlia would venture to draw his sword against the 
state. Afarius attenuated to gain time for preparations by for- 
bidding Sulla, in the name of the Republic, to advance an\' 
further ; but the praetors who carried tliis command narrowl}^ 
escaped being murdered by the soldiers; and Alarius, as a 
last resource, otfered liberty to the shu'es who would join 
. hiin.V' 

But it was all in vain. Sulla forced hisAvay into tlio city, and 
Marius took to flight Avith his son and a foAV foIlo\AX*rs. Bulla 
used liis victory Avith moderation, lie protected 
tlie city from plunder ; and only Alarius, Snlpicius, 
and ten others of his bitterest enemies, AA^we 
declared public enemies by the senate. Snlpicius Avas betrayed 
by one of his slaves, and put to death ; but ATariiis and liis son 
succeeded in making their escape. Marius himself embarked 
on board a ship at Ostia, Avith a fcAV companions, and then 
sailed sontliAA^ard along the coast of Italy. At Circeii he and 
his companions AA^ero obliged to land on account of the violence 
of the Avind and the want of provisions. After AA-andering 
about for a long time they learnt from some peasants that a 
number of horsemen had been in search of them ; and they 
accordingly turned aside from the road, and passed the night in 
a <leep Avood in great Avant, But the indpmitalde spirit of the 
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old man did not fail him; and ho consoled hiniseli* and encouraged 
his companions by the assurance that he should still live to see 
his seventh consulship, in accordance with a prediction that had 
hcen made to him in his youth. Shortly arier\Yards, when they 
were near to Miritiirnae, they descried a pm’ty of liorsemen 
galloping towards them. In great haste tliey hurried down to 
the sea, and swam oft’ to two mere! unit- vessels, wliicli received 
them on ].H.>ard. The Iiorsernen bade the erew bring tlie sliip to 
land or throw l^Iariiis overboard; but, moved by liis te;irs and 
entreaties, tlie^' refused to siiiTcnder liim. The sailors soon 
chang’od their minds ; and, fearing to keep ^Marins, they east 
auclior at the month of the Liris, where they persuaded him to 
disemhark, and rest himself from his fatigues till a wind should 
rise; hut they had no sooner landed liim than they immediately 
saile<l away. Manhis was now quite alone amid the swamp.s 
and marshes through which the Liris flows. With difricnlty he 
reached" the hut of an old man, who concealed him in a liolc 
near ilie river, and covered him with reeds; hut hearing shortly 
afterwards the noise of his pursuers, he cre}>t out of his hiding- 
place and threw himself into the marsh, lie wat; discovered^ 
and dragged out of the water ; and, covered witli mud and with 
a rope round his neck, was delivered up to the authorities of 
Minturnae. The magistrates then deliberated wljether tliey 
sbould comply with the instruction tliat had l)een sent from 
Home to all tlie municipal towns to put Marius to death as soon 
as they found him. After some consultation they resolved to 
obey it, and sent a Cimhrian slave to carry out their orders. 
Tlio room in which the old general was conlined was dark ; and, 
to the frightened barbarian, tlie e^'es of Marins seemed to dart 
forth fire, and from the darkness a terrible voice shouted out, 

‘‘ Xian ! durst thou slay Cains Marius ? ” The barbarian immedi- 
ately threw down his sword, and rushed out of the house, 
exolaimiug, I cannot kill Cains !Marius ! ” vStraightway there 
was a revulsion of feeling among the inhabitants of i\linturnae. 
Tliey repented of their ungrateful conduct towards a man who 
had saved Home and Italy. They got ready a ship for his 
departure, provided him with everything necessary for the 
voyage, and, with prayers and wishes for bis safety, placed him 
on hoard. The wind carried him to tlie island of Aenaria (now 
Ischia), where he found the rest of his friends ; and from thence 
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lie set sail fur Afi'ica, which he reached in safety. lie landed 
near tlie site of Carthage, but he had scarcely put his foot on 
shore before the praetor Sextilins sent an officer to bid hini 
h'ave file couiitryj or else he would carry into execution the 
decree of the senate. This last blow almost unmanned Marins. 
Cj’ief and iialignation for a time deprived him of speech, and his 
<ndj reply was, ‘‘Tell the praetor that you have seen Caius 
Marius a fugitive sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” Shortly 
afterwards Marius was joined by his son, and they crossed over to 
the island of Cercina, where the}’' remained unmolested. 

Xleantiine a revolution had taken place at Rome, which pre- 
pared the way ibr the return of Marius to Italy. Sulla’s soldiers 
were impatient for the plunder of Asia, and he 
had ul:>rnptly to interrupt his great work of the Repeal of the 
reform of the constitution, whicii ho had already 
commenced. After securing the repeal of tlie 
Siilpieian laws, he sent forward his legions to Capua, that they 
might be ready to embark for Greece; he Iiim.self remained 
in Rmue till tlie consuls were elected for the following year, to 
secure if }>ossible the support of his interests in the cajdtal during 
Ills absence in Asia. But the candidates whom he recommended 
were rejected, and the clioice fell on Cn. Octavius, wlio belonged 
to the aristocratical party, but was a weak and ii-resolute man, 
and on L. Cinna, a professed champion of the popular side. 

Hulla did not atteirqit to oppose their election : to have recalled 
his legions to Rome would have !feen a dangerous experiment 
when the soldiers v/ere so eager for the spoils of 
the East; and he only took the vain precaution 
of making Cinna ]>romise that he woubl make no 
attempt to disturb the existing order of things. But as soon as 
Sulla had quitted Italy, Cinna again brought forward the law for 
incorporating the new Italian citizens among the thirty-five 
tribes. The two coiisuls had recourse to arms — Octavius to 
oppose, and Cinna to carry the law. A dreadful conflict took 
place in the forum. The party of Octavius obtained the victory, 
and Cinna was driven out of the city with great slaughter. But 
in spite of tin’s repulse, he was soon at the head of a formidable 
army composed chiefly of the ne^Y citizens, wdiose cause he had 
espoused. 

As soon as Marius heard of these changes he set sail from 
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AlVica, anil offered to servo under Oinna, who !,dadly ae(X'iite,l iiis 
proposal, and named him proconsid ; I)ut Marins ixdnscd all 
Karins and '■'f I'ononr. 'Pho siiflbrins's and privations 

Cinna. endured had exasperated Jiis proud and 

the hlood of his enemies could appease his resen tmont..'^ He 
coniimied to wear a moan and hiimhlo dress, and his hair and 
heard had remained misliorn from the day iio had been driven 
oiit of Ilonifn After joinin,;^ Cinna, Marins prosecuted the war 
with sTo.'it vigour. lie first captured the corn-ships, and thus 
cut off Pome from its nsnal supply of food. He next took Ostia 
and the other towns on the sea-coast; then, marching north- 
ward, ho encamped on the Janiciihim. Famine began" to rage 
in the city, and the senate were obliged to yield. Tliey seiiui 
deputation to Cinna and Marius, inviting them into the city, hnt 
entreating them to spare the citizens. Cinna received the 
depntie.s sitting in his chair of office, and gave them a kind 
answer. Marm.s stood in .silence by the side ot' the consul, lait 
Ills looks spoke louder tliau words. 

After the audience was over they entered the city. The most 
fnglitful scenes followed. The (Jonsul Octavius was slain while 

Massacres The streets ran with 

at Rome. noblest, blood of Rome. Every one whom 

Afarius hated or feared was hunted out and put 
deatli ; and no consicleratioii, either of rank, talent, or former 
entlship, induced him to spare the victims of his vengeance 
ihe pjat orator, M, Antonins, fell by the hands of Ids assassins* 
ami Ins former colleague, Q. Catiilus, who had triumphed with 
him over the Cimbri, was obliged to put an end to his own life. 
Cinna was soon tired of the butchery ; but the appetite of Udarius 
seemed only whetted by the slaughter, and daily required fresh 
vietims for its gratification. 

Without going through the form of an election, Marius and 
Cinna named themselves consuls for the following year (8(3 p e ) 

Death of prediction th.at M.ariua 

Marius. ue seven times consul. But he did not 

_ ’eng enjoy the honour : he was now in his seventv- 

; Ins body was worn out by the fatigues arKl sufferino's 
recently undergone ; and on the eighteenth day of his con- 
he died of an attack of pleurisy, after a few days’ illness. 



the coast of the Poiitus Euxiniis, or Black Sea, was originally 
a satrapy of the Persian Empire, extending from m. , 
the 1 ‘iv'er Ilalys on tlie west to the frontiers of 
Colcliis on the east. Even under the later 
Persian kings the rulers of Pontus were really independent ; and 
in the wars of the successors of Alexander the Great it became 
a separate kingdom. Most of its kings bore the name of 
Mitliridates ; and the fifth monarch of this name formed an 
alliance with the Itomans, and was rew’arded with the province 
of Phrygia for the services he had rendered them in the war 
against Aristonicus (p. 177}. 
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Tki waia assassinated about 12^ and was succoodcd ]>y bis 
sou Milliridates Vi., coriiiuonly called tli(3 Greats who was then 
only about twelve years of age. The yoinig 

i ri a es. grew u|> to be the type ruler whicli 

is the ideal of the Eastern mind, llis vast stnuigth and powers 
of endurance, his niatclilcss skill in arms and the restl^^ss vigour of 
his miiid W'cro einblenus of that power under which the Oriental 
loves to bo crushed, and whose guidaii<*o be will ever follow. A 
careful training bad still further developed these natural gifts. 
As a boy, iMitliridates had been brought up at Sinope, where Ite 
had probably received the elenieiiis of a Greek education, and 
so ]H')werful was his niemoiy that ho is said to have leai'nt not 
less than tsventy-five languages, and to have been able, in the 
days of his greatest power, to transact business with the deputies 
of every tribe subject to bis rtile in ilieir own jjeculiar dialect. 

As soon as he was lirndy establislied on the throne, be begun 
to ttUTi his arms against the neighbouring nations, Oji the west 
his progress was hemmed in by the power of 
Itume, and the minor sovcreigtis of Ihthynia and 
Cappadocia enjoyed the all-poworful protection of 
the Republic. Ihit on the oast his ainbition Ibutid 
lie subdued the barhariati tribes between the 
Kuxine and the contines of Armenia, including the whole of 
Colchis and the province called Lesser Armenia ; and lie even 
added to his dominions the Taiiric Cliersonesus, now called the 
Crimea, The Greek kingdom of Bosporus, which formed a 
portion of the Cliersonesus, likewise submitted to liis sway. lie 
further slrengtbencd himself by alliances with Tigraries, king of 
Greater Armenia, to whom ho gvive his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage, and with the warlike nations of the Parthiaiis and 
Iberians. He thus found himself in possession of power and 
resources sufficient to make him deem himself equal to a contest 
with Rome itself. 

l^Iany causes of dissension had alread}?- arisen. Shorth’ after 
his accession the Romans bad taken advantage of his minority 
to wrest from him the province of rinwgia. In 
93 li.c. they resisted hia attempt to ]ilacc upon 
with Rome. throne of Cap])adocia one of his own neplicws, 

and appointed a Cappadocian named Ariobarjianes 
to be king of that country. For a time Mithridates submitted, 
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l.tat tlit* dviitli (if Ni<-!omocle« IL of BitliViiia brought 

uiath.-rs t-> a cn>is. T’liat uioiuirel) was jsucreodeT by his oldest 
soii Nieoniedos HI., but Mitljnclates took fclie o|>porrunity to sot 
ji|> a rival L*hoiiuuit, whoso p rot elisions he si.ippor{(.><l with, an 
army, astd tjuiokly <lrove Niouinedes out, of iiilhyiim (bl> 

Aboiii the siuue time' ills generals openly invaded Cappadocia, 
and expelled Ariobarzanes from his kingdom, Cfstablishing the 
Hmitie pivtt iider Ariaratlics in his jdace* Bolh the fugitive prinoes 
had refOurs(‘ to Home, where they found ready suji)[)ort : a 
decree was pa,sse«l that Nicumedes and Arioharzanes should be 
restored to thoir respective kingdoms, and the exeeutiuii of it 
was conlided to W. Aquillius and Ij. Cassius. 

IMithridates again yielded, ami .the two fugilive kings weie, re- 
stored to their doiiCuiions ; hut no sooner was Usicomedcs unplaced 
on the thnuie of Ihthynia tliau ho was urged by the ,R(»niaii 
legates to invade the territoriiss of Mitliridatos, into which ho 
made a }n'edatory incursion. Miihridates otlered no resistance, 
bjit, sent to the Ivomans to demand satisfaction, and it was not 
until his aiubassadoi* was dismissed with an evasive answer that 
iie |>rcparod for imnc'diate hostilities t88 n.v..). FTis tirst step 
was to invade Cappadocia, from which he easily expelled 
Ariobarzanes once more. IliwS generals drove Xicomedes out 
of Bithynia, and defeated Aquillins. 

idithridates, following u}> his advantage, not only made him- 
self master of Phrygia and (jalatia, but invaded tlic Itoman 
province of Asia. Here Iho univei-sal discontent 
of the inlialatants, caused hy the o])pressiun of the 
Itoman gov<3niors, enabled him to overrun the 
wliolt.* province almost williont o]>posilion. Tlie Kornan oiheers, 
who had imprudently brought Ibis danger upon themselves, were 
unable to collect any forces to oppose his ])rogress; and Ar|uillius 
liimself, the chief author of the war, fell into the hands of the 
king of Poutus. 

Afitliridatcs took up liis winter quarters at Pergamus, where 
lie issued the sanguinary order to all the cities of Asia to put to 
death on tlie same day all the Roman and Italian 
citizens who were to i)c found within their walls. 

Po liatefu! liad the Romans rendered themselves Italians. 

<lunng the short period of their dominion, that 

tiiese commands were obeyed with alacrity by almost all the 
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citios of Asia. Eighty thousand persons are said in have 
]>en,s]ie.d in this fearful massacre. 

The success of Mithridates encouraged the Athenians to join 
the liberator of the East; and tiie kiug accordingly sent his 
general Archelaiis with a large army and licet into 
Greece. Most of the Gi’cek states I uid cleclai’fed 
for the king when Sulla landed in Ef»irus in 87 
n.c. lie immediately marched southwards, and Iai»l siege to 
Athens and the Piraeus. For many months all Ins attacks 
were resisted; but Athens at last surrendered in tlie spring of 
the following year; and ArchelaiiSj despairing of defending the 
Piraeus, \vilhdrew into Boeotia, where he received some powerful 
r^dhforcemciits from Mithridates. 

Tiie Iiomau army now captured the Piraeus, and Atliens 
and her seaport were given up to ])1 under. This, however, 
was the only penalty which the Athenian'; suffered 
AthenT ^ for their treacheiy ; tlieir state, in virtue of the 
memories of the past, was still allowed to remain a 

free city. 

Hiilla then turned against Archelaus in Boeotia, and defeated 
liim witli enormous loss at Chaeronea. Out of the 110,000 men 
„ of whicli the Pontic army consisted, Archelaus 

Chaeron^^a assembled only 10,000 at Clialcis in Eul>oea, where 

he had taken refuge. IMithridates, on receiving 
news of this great disaster, immediately set about raising fresh 
troo}>s, and was soon able to send another army of 80,000 men 
to Euboea. But lie now found himself tlireatened with clanger 
from a new and unexpected quarter. While Sulla was still 
occupied in Greece, the party of Marins at Pome had sent a 
fresh army to Asia under the Consul L. Yalerius Place us, to 
cany on the war at once against their foreign and domestic 
enemies. Flacciis was murdered by his troops at the instigation 
ol“ Fimbria, who now assumed the command, and gained several 
victories over Mithridates and his generals in Asia (85 u.c.). 

About the same time the new army, which the king had 
sent to Archelaus in Greece, was defeated by Sulla in the 
neighbourhood of Orcbomeniis. These repeated 
Oreho^aus. ^^sasters made Mithridates anxious for peace, but 
it was not granted by Sulla till tlie following year 
(84 B.C.), when, unmoved by the triumph of his enemies at 


A^ia. 

Tlio h;nus of p<;ace were delinitely settled at an interview 
the Kumau ,eeneral and the Pontic king liad at i>in‘dunns 
in the IVoad. ^lithridates cunsentud to uhandon 
all Ills eoii'itte.'-ls in Asia, to rostriet ]iinif?elf to the 
doiitinioii.s wlikdi he held berure the coininonce- 
inent of the war. to pay a sum of 2n00 talents, and to surrender 
to the kotiians his |jreHent lleet of seventy slii]>s fully eqaippod. 

Sidla was now at liberty to lorn his anus against Fimbria, 
who wab with Ins army at Thyatira. His name was snftieient 
to e.Uise^ the troops of Fimbria io desert, their 
goneral wlio ['Ut aii end to his own life. Sulla ^ 

liow prej'tared tu retmai to Italy. After exacting 
eiionnons sums from tlie weallliy cities of Asia, lie left liis 
legate, L. Liciiiins Miirena, In command of tliat province, \vith 
two legions, aijd set sail with his own army to Athens. While 
prepni'ing for his deadly struggle in Italy, he did not lose his 
interest in literature. He carried with J:iim from Athens to 
Rome tin} valuable library of Aticdlicon of Teos, which contained 
most of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 



Coin of Isiconiedes III, King of Bitliynia. 
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CIVIL WAII — 
SULLA’s DlCTATOIi- 
SHIP. LEGISLATIO'X, 
AND DEATH. 83-78 
B.C. 


Sell A landed at Brim- 
dusium ill the spring of 
83 B.C,, 
Fruitless the 

negotiations ^ ^ i 
of the senate, consul- 
ship of L, 
and 0. Xorbaniis. 
During the preceding 
year lie had wriften to 
the senate, recounting 
services he had 
rendered to the com- 
mon wealth , complaining 
of the ingratitude with 
he had been 
treated, announcing his 
y return to Ital}", 
and threatening’ to take 
vengeance upon his 
enemies and those of 
Repulilic. The 
senate, in alarm, sent 
an embassy to Sulla to 
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i^iiilf'avnur in Lrin^' aLoiii a recondlktiori hetweeii liins ainl iik 
au'l nieuiii'nae onlered the consuls Cinna and Carho 
ID desist fVoiii levying troops and making fiirtlier }ire]»aratioiiri 

for 'War. . . 

Cituia aitd V^nbo gave no heed to this command; tliey knew 
that a reeonciHatiou was impossible, and resolved to cross the 
Adriatic with an army in order to oppose Sulla in 
Oreecc; but, after one detachment, of their troops ^ 

had embarked, the rest of the soldiers rose in 
mutiny, and murdered Oinna. The AJarian party had thus lost 
their eliiof leader, but continued nevertheless to make every 
jae’paratton to resist Sulla, for th«3y wore well aware that he 
would uevm’ forgive them, tuid that tli(‘ir only choice lay bet ween 
victory and destruction. 

Besiiles this the Italians were ready to support them, as these 
new citizens feared that Sulla would deprive them of the rights 
wliich they had lately obtained after so iimcli 
bloo<lshed, Tlie Alarian j)arty had every prospect 
of victory, for their troops far exceeded those, 
of llieir opponent. Tliey had 200, OlH) men in arms, while Sulla 
landed at Brimdusium with only d0,000, or at tlie mo.st 40,000 
men. But, on, the other hand, the popular party had no one of 
sufRcierit inhuence and military reputation to take the supreme 
command in tlie war; tlieir va.st forces were scattered about 
Italy, in dhferent armies, under dilfereiit generals ; the soldiers 
iiad no conlideiice in their commanders, and no enthusiasm in , 
their cause ; and tlie cotrsequence was, that wliole hosts of them 
fleserted to Sulla on the first opportunity. Sulla’s soldiers, on 
the contraiy', were veterans, who liad frequently fought }.>y each 
other’s side.s, and had acquired that confidence in themselves 
and in tlieir general which frerpierit victories always give. Still, 
if the Italians had remained faithful to the cause of the .Alarian 
party, Bulla would liardly have conquered, and therefoi'e one of 
Ills first cares after landing at Bruridasium was to detach them 
from his enemies. 

For this purpose he would not allow his troops to do any 
injury to tiie towns or fields of the Italians' in his march from 
Bnmdusimn throiigli Calabria and Apulia, and „ , 

he formed separate treaties' with many of the ^ ^ ® return. 
Italian towns, by which he secured to them all the rights and 
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pj’ivile,^e8 of'lioiruiu citwuuH which Oicy iht'ii ciijoyed. Aninitu, 
the ItulicUiH tlie Sumnites coiitinncd to hi; tlci luost fonnitlaMc 
enemies of SulJa. Tijcy hail joined the Maiiun party, nut 
simply with ilie design of securing Ihe snpremacn fuj’ (he latter, 
but with the hope of conquering Iiome by their means, and tlien 
destroying for ever their hated oppressor. Idiiis tliis civil war 
became merely another [)ha,se rjf the social war, and the struggle 
]»el\veeii iiotue and Sainiiiiim for the siipreinacy of the pfminsnla 
was renewed after the siilqeclion of the Luter fur more than 
two hundred years. 

8uila marched from Apulia into Campania, wifiiotit meeting 
with any resistance. In <Jaini)aijia lie gained Ids first victory 
over the consul I^oidamns, who was defeated 
great, loss^ and obliged to take refuge in 
Cajma. His colleague DCipm, who was at no 
great distance, willingly accepted a trnee wliieh Hulla offered 
iiim, altliongh Sertoriusj the ablest of the IMarian generals, 
warned him against entei'ing into any negotiations. His caution 
was jnstilied hy the event. i>y means of liis emissaries Sulla 
seducetl the troops of Scij[UO, who at length found iiirnseif 
deserted by all his soldiers, and was taken prisoner in Ins 
tent. Sulla dismissed him uninjured under the pretence that 
the convention now concluded bound Ibe whole of the revolu- 
tionary party, •which should. lay down its arms ]mme<liately or 
become public enemies of Horne. This suborning of Scipio’s 
troops led Carbo to observe “ that he had to contend in Sulla 
both with a lion and a fox, but that the fox gave Jiim moi-e 
trouble.” Many distinguished llomans meantime had taken up 
arms on behalf of Sulla. Cn. Pompeius, tiie son of Gu. 
Pompeius Stralro, then only twenty-three years of age, levied 
three legions in Picenurn and the smTouiiding dislricts; and Q. 
Metclliis Pius, M. Crassiis, M. Lucullus, and several otliers olfered 
tli'eir services as legates. It was not, however, till the following 
year (82 me.) that the struggle was brought to a decisive issue. 
The consuls of this year Avere Cn. Papirius Carbo and tire ^muiiger 
;]\[arius; the former of whom was entrusted with the ])rotecti.on 
of Etruria and Umbria, while the latter had to guard Romo and 
Latiiim. Sulla appears to have passed the winter at Campania. 

At the commencement of spring he advanced against the 
younger Marius, who had concentrated all his forces id 
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Saoriftnrlus, ain] iLjfoaiod Lira with great loss, Marins took refuge 
in Praenesfo: and ftnlla, after leaving Q. Lucrelius Ofella with a 
Iarg (5 force jo Lluckado the town, marched with ^ 
the jnain hody of his army to home. Marins was 
rosidvod not to perish nnavenged, and accordingly, 
hefore Sulla eonld reach Home, he sent orders to L. Damasippus, 
ihe praetor, to ]>nt to death all his leading o]>ponents. His 
ord<,n*s wore thithfully oheyod. Q. IHueins Seaevola, the Pontifex 
Maximus and jurist, F. Antistiiis, L. Domitins, and many other 
distinguisfied men wore bntcliered, and their cor]>ses tlirown into 
the I’ihm'. Sulla entered the city without opposition, and 
raarclied against -Carho, wlio had been previously oppo>scd l»y 
IVunpey and iHefellus, The history of this part of the war is 
involved iii great ohsctirity. Carho made two elTfjrts to relievo 
Praenesto, hut hxiled in eaoli ; and, after fighting with various 
fortune against Poinpe^g Metellus, and Sulla, he at length 
emharked lor Africa, des[)ainng of furtlier success in Italy. 

Meantime iiomo I tad nearly fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The Samnites under Pontius Tclesinus and the Liicanians 
umler IM. Lampoiiius, after attempting to relievo ^ 

Praenesto, resolved to march straiglit upon Home, 0ate. 

wdiich liad been left without any army for its pro- 
tection. Bulla arrived barely in time to save the city. The 
battle was fought before the Colline Gate; it was a long and 
ol>stinate contest, the issue of win’ch was not merely ilie 
supremacy of a party : for tlie very existence of Komo was at 
stake, and Pontius Iiad declared that he ^YOukl raze the city to the 
ground. The left wing, where Sulla commanded in person, was 
(Iriven off the held by the vehemence of tlie enemy’s charge; 
but the success of the right wing, which was commanded by 
Crassns, enabled Sulla to restore the battle, and at length gain 
a complete victory. Fifty thousand men are said to have fallen 
on each side. All the most distinguished leaders of the Marian 
[tarty either perished in the engagement, or were taken prisoners 
and put to deatln Among these was the brave Samnite Pontius, 
whose head was cut off and carried under the walls of Praeneste, 
thereby announcing to the younger Marius that his last hope of 
succour was gone. To the Samnite prisoners Sulla showed no 
mercy. Ho was resolved to root out of the peninsula those 
heroic enemies of Home. On the third day after tiie battle he 
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coHocted all the Samnite ami Liicanian captives in tlie Carnp^is 
XlartinSj and ordered his soldiers to cut them down. The dyine; 
sliricks of so many^ victims alarmed the senators, who had been 
nssernhled by Sulla in the neiiJ^hbonring temple of Ikdlona; but 
he bade them attend to what he was saying, and nut mind what 
was taking place outside, as he was only chastising some rebels. 

Ih'aeneste snrremlered soon afterwai’ds. The Homans in the 
town were pardoned; but the Samnites and Praenestines were 
Surrender of massacred witliont mercy. The younger jMarins 
Praeneste. pot an end to his own life. The war in Italy was 
Sulla master now virtually at an end, for the few towns which 
of Italy. held ont had no prospect of olfering any 

effectual opposition, and wore reduced soon afterwards. In other 
parts of the Roman world the war continued still longer, and 
Sulla did not live to see its completion. The armies of the 
Marian party^ in Sicily' and Africa were subdued' by Pompey in 
the course of the same year; but Sertorius in Spain continued 
to def,y all the attempts of the senate till 72 b.o. 

Sulla was now master of Rome. Ho had not cominonced the 
civil war, but had ])oen driven to it by the rnad ambition of 
Marius. His enemies had attem])ted to deprive him of the 
command in the Mititridatic War, wliieh bad been legally con- 
ferred upon him by^ the senate ; and, while he was fighting the 
battles of the Republic, they had declared him a juihlic enen\y, 
confiscated his property^ and murdered the most distinguished 
of his friends and adherents. For all tliese wrongs Sulla had 
threatened to take the most ample vengeance ; and he more 
than redeemed his word. He resolved to extirpate the popular 
party root and branch, and renew in a legalized form the indis- 
criminate massacres of Iiis Marian rivals. 

One of his first acts was to draw up a list of his enemies who 
were to be put to death, which list was exhibited in the forum 
to public inspection, and called a proscri^ytio.^ 
It -svas the first instance of the kind in Roman 
history^ All persons in this list were outlaws, 
who might be killed by any one with impunity ; tbeir property 
was confiscated to the state ; their chihlren and grandcliildren 
were for ever excluded from all public offices. Further, ah who 

* Proscriptio means literally the ** notice of sale ” of the goods of outlawed 
persons. It was here extended to include the act of outlawry. 
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a firoscrilied person, or indicated the {ilace of Lis conceal- 
ment, roctaved two talents as a reward, and -wLoover sheltered 
such a person was punished with death. Terror now reigned, 
not only at Home, lait throughout Italy. Fresh lists of the pro- 
si*rihod constantly a]>peared. No one was safe; for Sulla 
gratifiiid liis fricndH hy placing in the fatal lists thedr personal 
enemies, or individuals whose property was eovete<I by his 
adherents. An estate, a house, or even a piece of plate, was to 
many a man, wlio belonged to no political party, his death- 
warrant ; for, although the confiscated property belonged to the 
state, and had to he sold hy public auction, the friends and 
depHnd(?nts of Sulla purchased it at a nominal price, as no one 
dared to luM against them. Oftentimes Sulla did not require the 
purchase-money to be paid at all, and in many cases he gave 
such property to bis favourites without even the formality of a 
sale. Four thousand seven hundred names are said to have 
found tlieir way into the Siillan proscription -lists. 

At tlie commencement of these horrors Sulla had been ap- 
pointed dictator. As there were no consuls, he caused the 
senate to elect Valerius Fiacciis interrex, and the 
latter brought before the people a rogaflo, con- 
ferring the dictatorship upon Sulla, for the purpose 
of restoring the Repnhiic, and for as long a time 
as he judged to be necessary, and giving a retrospective sanction 
to his acts (81 n.c.h This dictatorship had little resemblance 
to the occasional oiTice of the early Republic. Itwais practically 
a restoration of the moiiarchy, aud foreshadowed the autocratic 
power of Caesar in later times. But the new ruler did not mean 
to be king. His dictatorship was only a provisional government 
hy which he meant to place the government of the Republic on 
a firm and secure basis. Consuls were chosen for the following 
year (81 b.c.}, and Sulla w-as elected to the office himself in 
80 B.a, while he contiriiied to he dictator. 

At the beginning of 81 B.c. Sulla celebrated a splendid triumph 
on account of his victory over Mithridates. In a speech which 
he delivered to the people at the close of the gorgeous ceremony, 
he claimed for himself the surname of Felix, he attributed his 
success in life to the favour of the gods. All ranks in Rome 
bowed in before their master ; and among other marks of 

distinction which were voted to him by the obsequious senate, 
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a pit equestrian statne was erected to liis honour Injfore llie 
liostra, bearinj^ the inscription. Cornclio Sullao Iniperatori 
"Felici.” . 

During the years 80 and 70 b.c. Sulla coin[>k‘ied his various 
reforms in the constitatioiij of which an aceount is given at tlie 
end of this chapter. Two questions wliich iru- 
mediately engaged hi.s attention were the piinisli- 
meijfc of tlie rebel communities in Tialy, and the 
rewards to liis soldiers. Both were settled by tlie same means. 
Altliougb he wisely upheld the distribution of the new Italian 
citizens in the thirty-five tribes, tlie inhaliitants of tliose Italian 
towns wliicli had fought against him were depri\’ed of the full 
Boman franchise which had been lately conferred upon them, 
while their lands were confiscated and given to the soldiers who 
had fought under him. 

A great number of these colonists wore settled in Etruria. 
They had the strongest interest in upholding the new institu- 
tions, sim^o any attempt to invalidate the latter 
veterans^^ ^ would linve endangered tlieir newly acquired pos- 
sessions. But, though tliey were a support to tlie 
power of Sulla, they hastened tlie fall of tlie commonwealth ; 
nothing couhl change the idle and licentious soldiery into agri- 
culturists; and Catiline found nowhere more adherents than 
among the Riillan veterans. While Sulla thus establisliod 
throughout Italy a population devoted to Jus interests, lie ci’eated 
at .Ptomo a kind of body-guard for liis proteetion by giving the 
citizenship to a great number of slaves belonging to tlie pro- 
scribed. The slaves thus rewarded are said to have been as 
many as 10,000, and were called Cornelii after him as their 
patron. 

Sulla had completed his reforms by the beginning of 79 n.o. ; 
and as he longed for the imdisturbed enjoyment of liis pleasures, 
ho resigned his dictatorship, and declared himself 
ready to render an account of liis conduct while 
in office. This vohmtary abdication by Sulla of 
the sovereignty of the Roman world has excited 
the astonishment and admiration of ])ofh ancient and modern 
writers. But it is evident tliat Sulla never coritem[i1ated, like 
Julius Caesar, the establishment of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment; and both his life and his institutions were strongly 
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,, •. -4 -itMck The i 0.000 Covnclii at llorac, and hiR 

^nmrde.l asam^t j. well as the whole strength 

veterans stationed tluoiio .1 i,;„ ..OTinst all clangor. Even 

nf ti.e iiiisloeratica ^rty, ^„a"sUo’rtlv WC 1 ‘ia Jeiith 

• 1vot“inse 1 k‘ ’vvas a ])iil>lic dofaiilfccu 

towns in ItJU\, J ^ «nt]roff to Ins estate at 

PntSi’ In^there/smTOTm^^ hy the beauties of natnre and 
art he nassod the remainder of his hO; m t'wt’C His death. 

S;a aid seusnnl enjoyments in w h.cdi he had 
, " 1 -t ri-inol. Ttlonsnro He dieu in b.c., m int 

SuHS laU; bnl the dictator’s power continued 
£SoTn/ to head. ■ Lopiclns was obliged to give w-ay 

vS;*^tconJmdod"t 

af !• ■ ’ ’wliVro the corpse was burnt according to the wish of 
Martius.Avbc o thecu^ ia,„u Ins 

S;:i :T e iS dmreiso^f Marius, wliicb had been taken 

Stem; pi'evimisly the custom of the Cornelia gens to biiry 
■1 nVitnrn thoir dead. A niouuinent was erected to Bulla in 
the CHmpns Jlartius, the inscription on wliioli ho is said to have 
n ^nosoll himself. It stated that none of his triends eyei did 
S khidi and none of his enemies a wrong, without being 

^"’Ainitt-eforms of Sulla were effected by means of Uge., 

boro tlie sroneral name ot Leges tormhac. 1 o 

miin object of his reforms was to restore tlie ^^jj^stitution. 

of the magistrates and of the people. 
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His efforts were prinmrity diroctcMl against tlie tribunate. 
This magistracy, which had first served the interests of the 
ydebs, and afterwards those of tlie senate, had now 
Changes in degenerated into a weajiou which was used by 
powerful party-leaders for thcuV own aggraridize- 
* ment. Sulk took away from the tribimes their 

riglit of initiative in legislation, by prohiliiting them from pro- 
posing measures except on the request of the senate. He also 
subordinated tlieir power of veto to a similar control. To 
degrade the tribunate still further, he made tiie holding of tliis 
office a bar to all further advancement in the state ; it ceas(?d to 
be a stepping-stone and became a stumbling-block in the path 
to the liiglier magistracies. 

The danger of prolonged and unusual commands had recently 
been exhibited; Sulla consequently re-enacted the Zer/ea Jnna/es, 
making it necessary to hold the qiiaestorship before the praetor- 
ship, and the praetorship before the consulship ; and he also 
forbade the same magistracy to be held a second time until 
after tlie expiration of ten years. But it w^as military com- 
mand in the provinces, and its frequent combination with 
a home magistracy, that chiefl}^ threatened danger to the 
state. 8n]la secured a complete separation between home and 
foreign command. After his time the consul or praetor no 
longer takes the held. He is confined to civil duties during 
his year of oflice, and only then goes out as proconsul or 
propraetor. 

The priestly colleges (especially those of the pontiffs and 
augurs) w^ere of hardly less political importance than the magis- 
, . tracks. By a Lex Domitia of 104 b.c. the right 

college^^^^^ ^ filling up these corporations had been given to 
\ an assembly of seventeen out of the thirty-five 
tril^es, Sulla restored the old principle of co-opiatio, by which 
the members of these bodies added to their own numbers, and 
thus rendered these corporations more aristocratic. 

Tlie popular voice was necessarily restricted hy the limitations 
on the tribunate ; for the Assembly of the Plebs could now only 
ratify the decrees of the senate ; it still, however, 
elected the plebeian magistrates. The power of 
the Assembly of the Centuries was left technical 
unimpaired, but Sulla abolished the democratic system of tribe- 


in the 
comitia, 



aiul roHiorcd the old arrangement oi' the contiirios 
the Servian basis. 

The senate, reduced in numbers by tlie late proscription, was 
rfHa'idted by the addition of 300 members from the efinestrian 
order ; and a permarient change was made in its . . ^ 

eoiistiOition. The principle was now fixed by se a , 

wliich the rpiaestorship was made the only stepping-stone to 
senatorial dignity; iienceforth the personal choice 1)}' the censor 
ceases, and the senate is recruited in a purely automatic manner 
The increase of tiie quaestors to twetity permanently doubled 
the iiiirnber of its members, wbich from this time was about GOO. 

A thoi‘ong]j reform was also undertaken in tlie administration 
of jnstice. In place of the criminal jurisdiction of the cornitia, 
or of the occasional commissioners which it . . 
appointed, Sulla esialdished permanent courts 
Q]iMiesU(me8 perpefuae)^ each of wliich was to 
try a definite crime, A precedent for this cliange had been 
given by the L(‘X Calpurnia of 149 R.C., by wliich a standing 
commission was appointed for all trials repetundarwm. Since 
that date the court for the trial of extortion had been frecpieutly 
reconstituted, and another for the trial of bribery {ambitus) 
been added. The number of quaestkmes was greatly increased 
by Sulla ; and treason, murder, breacli of the peace, peculation 
and forgery were made tlie subJectvS of the new criminal eoni- 


These new courts, consisting each of a definite number of 
jurors (Judices), were presided over by those praetors who were 
not engaged in civil jurisdiction; as the praetors were now 
raised to eight, six were available as criminal judges; but the 
courts exceeded this number, and consequently they were some- 
times presided over by a foreman chosen from the jury {judex 
quaestiotis). Their establisliment by Sulla was made the occa- 
sion of a Lex Judiciaria enacting that the pidkes should be taken 
exclusively from the senators and not from the equites, the latter 
of whom had possessed this privilege, with ona brief interrup- 
tion, from the time of C. Gracchus. The dependence of the 
senate on the equestrian order was thus removed, and the 
aristocracy was armed with a weapon by which it could defend 
its privileges and abuses and hold its enemies in check. 
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Such firo the outlines of one of the rnfjsi r?xiraonliiiary altempls 
at reactionary legislation that history rccoi‘<ls. Tlie new consti- 
tution contained within itself the germs of dissolu- 
^aneral view . jpQ^. invited attack from every sale. The 
constitSion^ senate’s power laid formerly rested on public 
opinion, and for this coercive laws arc a t^oor 
substitute. Tlie shackles imposed on tluj tnluinato made the 
i-estoration of the powers of this magistracy a popular paiiy cry. 
'^riie knights, wlioso support might iiave bolstered np the consti- 
tution, were hopelessly alienated by tlie loss of the judicia. 
The senate, still bent on plundering the provinces, showed no 
tendency to reform ; and the censorship, which had kept tlie 
order comparatively pure, was jiractically abolished. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find that in a few years Sulla’s 
bulwarks were swept awaj’'. Those portions of his constitution 
alone wore permanent that were not marked by a partisan 
spirit. Tlis reconstruction of the senate, his regulation of pro- 
vincial commands, and his criminal courts remained proofs of 
his ffenins for organization. 



Coin of Sulla, 



Cia. Pompeius Magnus. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


JJKA'IH OF .SULl.A TO TIHO COXSULSHJF OF POMPE 
ANO CKAS.SF.S. 78-70 It.C. 


Si'LLA wan scareei}' dead before an attempt was made to over- 
tliiTAv the arisloeratieal constitution which ho laid established. 
The Consul M. Lepidns had already, as we ha\'e 
.seen, ende-avoured to prevent the burial of Sulla 
in the Camjuis IMartius. lie now proposed to 
repeal the dictator’s laws; but the other consul^ Q. Catulus, 
remained lirm to the aristocracy, and ofiered the most strenuous 
opposition to tlie tneasures of his colleague. Faesulae in Etruria 
was soon tlie scene of a revolt of the proletariate which had 
been dispos.scssed by Sulla. When the consuls were ordered to 
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HUft[>ress it, Lepidus seized the 0 }*[)urtujiity uf })utting at 

the head of the insurgents in the revolted district and march- 
ing straight upon Itorne, The senate assenihied an army, wliich 
they [ilaeed under the command of Q. Catuhis, with Poinpey as 
his lieutenant. A battle was fought near the Mulvian bridge, in 
which Lepidus was defeated, and, tinding it iriipossihle to main- 
tain his footing in Italy, he sailed with the remainder of his 
forces to Sardinia, where he died soon afterwards. 

Xloantiino tlie remains of the Marian ]>arty had found refuge 
in S[>ain. Q. vSerturius, one of the ablest of their generals, had 
received the government of this country in tla^ 
year 82 lie soon ac<|ulred an extraordinary 
ascemleucy over the minds of the natives, and 
tlattered them with the hope of establishing an independent state 
which might bid deliance to Koine, llis inthiencewas enhanced 
by the superstition of the people, lie was accompanied on all 
occasions by a tame fawn, which they believed to !)e a familiar 
spirit. So attached did they become to his [icrson, that he 
found no diniculty in collecting a formidable army, which for 
some years successfully opposed all the ])Ower of Uuiiie. Sulla’s 
generals had forced him for a time to quit Spain for Africa; but 
he soon returned, consolidated his power afresh, and was rein- 
forced ill 78 B.c. by a considerable body of troo[)s which Perperna 
carried with him into Spain after the defeat of Lepidus. In 
79 B.o. Sletcllus, Avho had been consul the previous year with 
Sulla, was sent against him ; but, tlioiigh an able general, he was 
baffled by the unexpected nature of a war, wliich was no longer 
a revolt, but a struggle for national independence ; and the senate 
sent Pompey to aid in the reduction of the power, half Koman, 
half Spanish, of which Sertorius was the head. I-’oinpey, though 
only thirty years of age, Avas already regarded as the ablest 
general of the Republic; and as he played such a prominent 
part ill her later histoiy, Ave may here pause to give a brief 
account of his early career. 

PoAiPEY was born in lOG b.c., and was, as we have already seen, 
the son of Cn., Porapeius Strabo, who fought against the Italians 
in his consulship, 89 b.c. The young Pompey 
^ served under his father in this wai*, when he was 

only seventeen years of age, and continued Avith him till his 
death two years afterAvards. Subsequently he was obliged to 
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fight in the raiiki, of tlie democrats, wlierj Cinua force'! Ids way 
iiito ItoiiK,' ;87 n.c.’ ; but Pompey was no dernociat at heart* 
soon its Snlhi iiiid finished the Mitliridutic Wiir. and Wiis on 
his Wily to Italy, instead of waiting, like the other leinlers of tlie 
aristocincy, for the arrival of their chief, he resolved to sliaro 
with iiiiu tlie glory of crusliing the Marian party. Accordingly 
lie proi.'ocrled to levy troops in Piceniim without lioliling any 
public ofiice : and vsuch was his personal influence that he was 
iible to raise au tinny of three legions* Before joining Sulla he 
gained a brilliant victory over the Xlarian generals, and was 
received by Sulla witli the greatest distinction. Upon the con- 
elusinn of ilto war in Italy, Poinpcy was sent tirst into Sicily, and 
ufterwartis into Africa, wljeve the Maritin party still lield ont. 
His success was rapid and decisive. In a few rnontlis he re- 
duced the whole of Nuiiiidia, and, inilike other rtoraan governors, 
abstained from plundering the province. IBs military acliieve- 
inents and Iiis incorruptibility procured him the greatest renown, 
and he returned to Rome covere<l with glory (80n.c.). Numbers 
flocked out of the city to meet him ; and the dictator himself, 
who formed one of the crowd, greeted him with tlie surname of 
Maoxus or the Gueat, winch lie bore ever afterwards. Sulla 
at first refused to lot him triumph, for he had lield no magistracy: 
but as Pompey insisted upon the honour, Sulla gave way, and 
the young general entered Rome in triumph as a simple eques, 
and before he had complete<l his twenty-fifth year. 

Pompey again exhibited his power, in promoting, in 70 b.c., 
the election of M. Aemilius Lepidiis to the consulsliip, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of Sulla. The latter had now retired from 
public affairs, and contented liiinself witli warning Pompey, as 
he met him returning from the comitia in triumph, “Young man, 
it is time for you not to slumber, for you have strengthened your 
rival against yourself.” Lepidus seems to have reckoned upon 
tlie support of Pompey; but in this he was disappointed, for 
Pompey remained faithful to the aristocracy, and, after the 
struggle with Lepidus, cruslied the remains of the revolutionary 
party in Cisalpine Gaul The senate, who now began to dread 
Pompey, ordered him to disband his army ; but he found various 
excuses for evading this injunction, as he was anxious to obtain 
the command of the wair against Sertorios in Spain. They 
hesitated, however, to give him this opportunity for gaming fresh 
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.listinctioii i\na additional puwei-; mid it was only in coiiso.inmwe 
of llie coiitiiiuous tsuccess of Serlorius 

\villiu 2 ;lv dotonriiuerl to Keud rompoy to Spam, with tho Idle oi 
proconsul, and with powers cpiul to .Mekdlus. ^ , ,, , , 

roiupey arrived in Spain in 7r» ii.o. ile soon louiid ihai he 
liad a more formidalde enemy to d(‘ai witli than ho had yet 
onooiinlercd. He sidlored several deieals, am . 
Fompey com- p{iom;'h he gained some iidviintages, yiu. sucdi 
maads against ],jsses that at ilio end of two years lie 

Sertonus. obliged to send to homo fur reinforcements. 

The war contiimed three years longer; hut Sertorius, wdio bad 
lust some of his iiilhieiice over the Spanish tribes, and who ban 
become an object of jealousy to M. rerperna^ and his principal 
iiumau odicerSjWas unable to carry on operations wdli the same 
vigour as during the two preceding years, l-*ompey accordingly 
gained some advantages over him, but the war syas stdl far from 
a close; and the genius of Sertorius would probably have soon 
given tt’very ditierent as[ieet to id'luirs, had iie not been assassi- 
nated bv rerponui in 72 ii.c. , . 

I'ornJrna had tlattered himself ilmt lie sliould sueeevd to tiio 
power of Sertorius ; but be soon found that lie bad murdered 
the only man who was able to save him truni ruin. 
SertorTus. In ^-»nttIo with rompey he was cum])letely 

Conquest of defeated, Ids principal officers slain, ami himselt 

Spain. taken prisoner. Anxious to save his lile, he 

oliered to deliver up to l^onipey the pa})ers of Seidorius, con- 
taining letters from many of the leading men at Home. Jmt 
■porapey refused to see him, and commanded the letters to lie 
burnl. The Avar Avas now A'irtually at an end, and the reniaiudei 
of the year Avas employed in subduing the towns Avhieh still held 
out. ilctcllus had taken no part in the linal stnig, gle with 
Perperua ; and Pompey thus obtained the credit of hniigmg the 
Avar to a conclusion. TTic people longed for his return, that he 
rni'dit deliver Italy from Spartaciis and his liordc^of gladiators, 
Avlio had defeated the consuls, and Avere in possession ol a great 

part of the peninsula. r • 

A righteous retribution had OA^ertaken the Loinans for their 
love of the cruel sports of the amphitheatre. 
Spartacus. gladiators Avere generally prisoners taken in 

war and sold to persons wlio trained them in schools for tho 
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Kuffidu Thore was such a school ut Capua, aiul riiiKui.t’* 

fhc -lailial'Mrs was a Thracian of the name of Spartacus, ori;a'ik- 
aily a chief nf handhti, who had been taken prisoner by ilie 
iuutiniis, and was now destined to be butchered for tiieir iimuse- 
juonl. ifaviiiii' prevailetl upon about seventy of Ins eoniraJes, 
he burst out of the schuol with them, succeeded in obtainiii-' 
arms, ami rook refuge on Vesuvius, at that time an <o\tinct 
volcaiii'i (Td Here he was soon joined hy largo imnjl>crs 

of slave's, who Ihn'kcd to liim from all quarters. Jfe was now 
at the head of a funnidable ariny, Tlie flesolation of the social 
and civil wars had deptjpulaled Italy, while the employment 
of .slave“l;dM>ur fnrnislied Spartaeiis with afi endless isii['jdy of 
soldiers. In addition 1o this, iIjc war with {Sertorius was not 
yc't jinished, and that with ^lithridates, of which wc shall speak 
presently, iiad alreaily ».:omme]ieed. Fm- upwards of two years 
Spartaens was master of Italy, which he laid waste from the 
fc>ol of the A]f)s to the southernniost corner of the peninsula. 
In 72 r.,c. lie found himself at the head of 100,000 men, and 
defeated both consuls. 

As the consuls of the following year had no mihtaiy reputa- 
tion, the eomluct of the war was entrusted to the praetor, 
AI. Lieinius Crassiis, who had greatly distinguished ^ ^ 
himself in the wars of vSulla. He had been re- 
warded by the diidator with donations of eoutiscated [U'operty, 
and had accumulated an immense fortune. Six legions were 
now given him in addition to the I’emuins of the consular armies 
already In the field. The Homan troops were <lisheartcned 
and disorganized by defeat, but Crassus restored discipline by 
decimating the so]<licrs. Spartacus was driven to the extreme 
point of Bruttiuin ; his design Avas to pass over to Sicily, where 
he would have been welcomed by thousands of followers. But he 
tailed in Ills attempt to cross the straits, and Crassiis drcAV strong 
lines of circumvallation across Bruttium to cut otF his retreat. 
Sjjartacus broke through the lines and again entered Lucanla. 

Tiie Iiomao general Iiastericd in pursuit, and fell in with the 
main body of tlie fugitives. A desperate battle ensued, in which 
S[»artacus perished, with the greater part of his , 
followers. About 00()0 were taken prisoners, 
whom Orassus impaled on each side of the 
xXppiau road between Koine and Capua. A body of b0t.)0 
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.lac the. w n— 

liimSi- a5 Tote to“thr‘scuato, saying, ‘‘ Crassus i.iacej tos 

defeuted the enemy, but I have theTiead of 

I'omnuy ami Crassijs now ai.proachea tlm city at 1'^; : 

“It - tt irstt,. !■:,.? 

Coalition of ^yas onlv in liis thirty- RWi year, and had not even 
Pompey and Ij'g oflieg of quaestor. Crassns was sti 

i.raetor, ami two years ought to elapse hetoro he 

S=*:;S5tS 

“™a,,,,l.n.l^tei».. TI«kwn..t..Sttal»»- 
Downfall Of nate a bar to higher othoos had alreaety bten 
theSullan j-onealecl by a Lex Aurelia of <o v..c.-, but 
constitution, ao^v removed the disabilities on its 

ri.ht of initiative Und on the intercession He .*0 rtrne^^ 
.„mther blow at the aristocracy. By one of Sulla s Iots t ic 
* 1 * n. +1-11. I'lst teu vears had been chosen fiuni the 

J'"'”,? Seto™£.. «l ttiaj- «f 

tuttntion ul justice luiJ exeiteJ tliegencval uiJiguatioii wliitli 
lirffe£~ta i. Cic.™-. Vem.«, ...3 .««» ck'"!- ” 

“r.S“S.r££tt.c 

tion of Pompey, proposed a law by which the judiees wcie 
tion ot iomp tl,, senate, e.iuites, and 

Lex Aurelia, tpyj^^uni Aerarii, the latter probably representing 
the order which eamc nest to the equites in the census. Ihis 
kw was -likewise carried ; but, though it rendered ^ 

of a political weapon, it did not improve the r«n‘y ^ ^ 
tratiLi of justice, since corruption was not conhiicd to the 
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Bonator?J, lait porvadcd all classes of tlie comniniiity alike. 
I’oinpev had thus broken with the aristocracy, and laid become 
die great j>opular hero. In carr^dng both these measures he 
wnB strongly snpported by Oaesary wiio, though lie was rapiilly 
rising in ])opnlar favour, could as yet only hope to weaken the 
power of the aristocracy through Pompey's nioans. The demo- 
crafic programme was again allied with the military power, 
and both were paving the way for absolutism. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

TIilU!) OK (JKEAT MITIIUIDATIC 'ffAli. 74-Gl 11.0. 

WiiEN^ Bulla rotunieil to Italy after tlie first IMiiliridatic War, 
left L. Murciia, with two legioitf?, to liuld the coniinaiid lu 
Asia. Mureiia, who was eager for some opj>or- 
SecondMitliri- earning the honour of a triumph, pre- 

datic War. lending tliat IMitlindatcs had not yet evaiaiatcd 
the whole of Cappadocia, not only marched into that ajuntry, 
hut even crossed the Ilalys, and laid waste the plains ol Pontus 
itself {S3 me.). To this flagrant broacdi of the treaty so lately 
concluded theRonian general was in great measure instigatcM.l hy 
Avchelaus, who, finding himself regarded with suspicion hy IMithri- 
dites, had consulted his safety by flight, ami was received with 
the utmost Iiouoiir hy the Romans. 

Mithridates, who was wholly uupre])arcd to renew tae contest 
with Rome, otfered no opposition to the ])rogress of Murena ; 

hut finding that general disia^gard his reiapii- 
Defsatof strances, he sent to Romo to complain of his 

Hurena. aggression. WJien, in the following spring ; 

(82 me.), he saw Alurena preparing to renew his hostile in- 
cursions, he at once determined to oppose lum hy force, and 
mhled a large army, with which he met the Roman general 
on the hanks of the Halys. The action that ensiied tern linated 
in the complete victory of the king; and Murena wiih^ diflicultv 
eftected liis retreat into Phrygia, leaving Cappadocia at the 
mercy of Mithridates, who quickly overrmi the whole pi-ovmcc. 
Shortly afterwards A. Clabiuius arrived iu Asia, bunging 
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pcTriiipiory nr»l<'rs from 8ulla to Ahirona to rlosist froiii 
ti<*s ; whereupon AlIihriMates once more con- r 

«eulcMl to c*\'aeuiire ("Cappadocia, and the peace 
with KonitMvas reiiew’cd. 

Xv’olwiihsiamlin!^ the interposition of Sulla, CMitlividates was 
well aware that the peace between liiin aiul Home wais in fact 
only a Huspensioii of hostilities ; anti tlirit the 
hani^htv itepul iiic wuuhl never suffer the massacre 
ot her cni/ens ni Asia to remain nnpnnished. ^^tes. 

Hence all his eilurts were directed towards tlie 
hn-mation of on army capalde of contending, not only in numhers 
but in discipline, with tbe legions of Itome. Witb this view lie 
arinod his liarltarlan troops afrer the lioJUiin fashion, and en- 
deav<jnrt‘tl fo irain them in that discipline tlie effect (d'whieli 
he hatl so st]-ongly felt in tlic preceding contest. In these 
atiemptslu' was, doulaJess, assisted Iwtbe refugees of the Alarian 
parry, wlio luul accompanied Fim]»ria into Asia, and, on the 
defeat of tbat general by 8nlla, bad taken refngo with the king 
of Fontns. At their instigation also Mitliridates sent an embassy 
to Sortorins, who was still maintaining his ground in Spain, and 
concluded an alliance witli him against their common enemies. 

But it was tljo death of Nicoinedes HT., king of in 

75 n.(’., that brought matters to a crisis, and became tbe imme- 
diate occasion of t.lie war wlncli lioth parties liad 
long f(‘]i, to Ite inevitalde. That monarch left his be- 

donnruons r»y wall to the Koman people; and 
Bithynia wtis aecoi'dingly declared a Itornan pro- 
vince. ihit Alithridates asserted that the late king had left a 
legitimate son hy his wife Xysa, w'hose pretensions he imrae- 
diatoly prejiaied to support by arms. 

The forces wuth wdiich Alitbridates ^vas now prepared to take 
tlm field w’ere such as might inspire him with no unreasonable 
contideuce of viidory. He bad assembled an 
armv of 1*20,000 foot-soldiers, armed and dis- ^5 

ciplinod in the Koman manner, and 10,000 liorse, 
besi(j(\s a Iinridrod scythed chariots. TIis fleet also v/as so tar 
superior to any that tlie Komans could oppose to him, as to give 
him the almost undisputed command of the vSea. These pre- 
parations, however, appear to have delayed him so long tbat 
before be wois able to take the field tbe season was fi\r advanced. 
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and both the Homan consuls, L. Licinins Lncuillns and M. 
Aurelius Cotta, had arrived in Asia. Neither of them, however, 
was able to oppose his first irruption ; lie traversed almost tlie 
whole of Bithynia wdthont encountering any resistance; and 
wiion at length Cotta ventured to give him battle under the 
walls of Calcliedon, his army and tlect were totally defeated, 
Mitiiridates now proceeded to lay siege to Oyzicus both by sea 
and land. But Lucullus, who had advanced from Plirygia to 
the relief of Cotta, and followed I^Iithridates to Cyziciis, took 
jjossession of an advantageous position near the camp of the 
king, where he almost entirely cut him off from receiving 
supplies by land, while the storms of the winter prevented him 
from depending on those by sea. Tlcnce it was not long before 
famine began to malve itself felt in the camp of Mitliridates ; and 
all his assaults upon the city having been foiled by the courage 
and resolution of tlie besieged, he was at length compelled (early 
in the year 73 b.o.) to abandon the enterprise and raise the siege. 

In his retreat he was repeatedly attacked by the Koman general, 
and suffered very heavy loss at tlie passage of the Aesepus and 
Graniens. By the close of the year the great 
army with which he had commenced the war had 
been almost annihilated ; and he was not only 
compelled to retire into his own dominions, but was without the 
means of opposing the advance of Luculliis into the heart of 
Pontus itself. But be now again set to work with indefatigable 
activity to raise a fresh army; and while he left the whole of 
the S(?a-coast of Pontus open to the invaders, he established 
himself in the interior at Cabira. Here he was again defeated by 
Luculliis ; and despairing of opposing the further progress of the 
Romans, he fled into Armenia to claim the protection and assist- 
ance of ids sou-in-law Tigranes. 

Tigranes was at fids moment the most powerful monarch of 
Asia, but he appears tq have been unwilling to engage openly in 
war with Rome ; and on this account, wdjile lie re- 
ceived the fugitive monarch in a friendly manner, 
he refused to admit Idm to his presence, and 
showed uo disposition to attempt his restoration. But the arro- 
gance of the Romans brought about a change in his policy : and 
Tigranes, offended at the haughty conduct of Appius (flaiidius, 
whom Lucullus had sent to demand the surrender of Mitliridates, 


Victories of 
Lucullus. 
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Tigranes, 



not only refusod this request, but determined at once 
for war, 

Wliile LiiciilUis was waiting for the return of Claudius, he 
dt‘votoil liis aiteiitioii to the settlement of the atfairs of Asia,, 
which was siiOenng severely from the oppressions- of the farmers 
of the public taxes. By various jiidicious regulations lie ])ut a 
sto]) to tiicir exactions, and earned the gratitude of tin? AHiatic 
cities; but at the stime time lie brought upon himself the enmity 
. of the oquites, who wore ihe farmers of the revenue. They were 
loud against him in their complaints at Home, and by their con- 
tinued clamours undoubtedly prepared the way for his ultimate 
recall. 

iMeariwIiile eornmunity of interests between IMithridatos and 
Tigranes had led to a complete reconciliation between them; and 
tlie Pontic king, wlio had sj>ont a year and eight 
months in the doininions of Iiis son -in law without 5? 
heing admitted to a personal interview, was now 
made to participate in all tJie councils of Tigranes, and com- 
missioned to raise an array to unite in the war. But it was in 
vain that in the ensuing campaign (09 he urged upon liis 
son-in-law the lessons of his own experience, and advised him to 
shun a regular action witli Lucnllus: Tigranes, confident in the 
multitude of his forces, gave battle at Tigranocerta, and was 
defeated, before I^litliridates liad been able to join him. Bin 
this disaster, so precisely in accordance with the warnings of 
Mithridates, served to raise the latter so high in the estimation of 
Tigranes, that from this time forward the whole conduct of the 
war was entrusted to the direction of the king of Pontiis. 

In the following summer (68 n c.) Luciilliis crossed tlie Taurus; 
penei rated into tlie heart of Armenia, and again defeated the 
allied monarelis near the city of Artaxata. But 
the early severity of tlie season, and the discontent 
of his own troops, checked the further advance 
of the Roman general, svlio turned aside into 
Jklesopotamia. Here Milhridates allowed him to lay siege to the 
fortress of Nisibis, which was supposed to be impregnable, while 
he himself took advantage of his absence to invade Pontus, at 
the head of a large army, and endeavour to regain possession of 
Ids former dominions. The defence of Pontus was coniided to 
Pabius, one of the lieutenants of Lucnllus, but the oppression of 
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the Iiornans had excited a general spirit uf disalTection, and the 
people crowded around the stundanl of Mithridatcs. Fahins 
was totally defeated, and compelled to shut himself u]) in the 
fortress of Cahira. In lire following spring (07 b.c.) Friarius, 
aiiotlicr of the Ituinan generals, was also defeated with innncnso 
loss at Zela. The blow was one of the suveresl wliieh the 
JiOinan arms had sustained for a long period .* TfiOO of their 
troops foil, among wliom were an un])roeodented iinmlier of 
ofticers, and their camp itself was taken. 

Tlie advance of Luculhis himself from IMesopofamia ])roventcd 
^lithridatcs from following up his advantage, and ho withdrew 
into Lesser Armenia, where ho took np a strong 
await the approach of Tlgranes. But 
the further pirocoedings of Liicnlliis were paralyzed 
])y the mniinoiis and disalVocted sjdrit of his own 
soldiers. Their discontents were fostered liy i'^. Olodins, %vhose 
turbulent and restless sjdrit ah'cady sliowed itst-lf in its full 
force, and were eiicoiu'aged by reports fi’om Ivomc, where the 
deintigogucs who were f;ivoiirabje to Ikimj-ey, or had I'ccii 
gained over hy the equestrian party, wiu’d loud in iheir clamours 
against Luciillus. They accused him of protracting the wav for 
his own personal objects, either of ambition or avarice; and the 
soldiery, whose ap])etite for ]dnnder he had often cheeked, 
readily joined in the outcry. Accordingly, on the arrival of 
Tigranes, the two monarchs found tliomseh-os able to overrun 
almost the wliole of Pontus and Cappadocia witliout o])[)Gsirion. 

Such was the state of atYairs when ten legates arrived in Asia 
to reduce Pontus to the form of a lioman province; and they 
had in consequence to ]’C]')ort to the senate that 
Iho coimtrv supposed to 1>e conquered was again 
m the hands oi the enemy, Ihe adversaries oi 
Liicnlius naturally availed tlienisclves of so favourable an 
occasion, and a decree was passed transferring to i\r. .Vcilius 
Cxlabrio, one of the consuls for the year (07 n.c.), the province of 
Bitliynia, and the command against ^litliridates. 

But Glabrio was wholly incompetent fur ihe task assigned io 
him. On arrivingj'n Bithynia he made no attorn} d, to assume the 
command, but remained wdthin the confines of his pro^'ince, 
while he still further embarrassed the position of LucuIIus by 
issuing proclamations to his soldiers, announcing to them that- 
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ir^iipCTsedccl, and releasinc,^ ibein from ilndr 
nErfHoiico. jhdurc* the close of the year (07 n.c.) Taiciillus had 
the inortiileatioii of Becdojr [Mithridates established 
once more in tlie possession of his herc'ditary do-* 
minions. I’nt it was still more galling to In’s ^ ^ 

Ihelings when, in tlm spring of tlie following year 
\i]i\ iLC.), lie was called npoii to resign the command to 
I’ornpey, wlio had jnst hrunght to a snccessfid termination the 
war agaiiis! tiio pirates. 

1’he i\ledirorranean iuid long been swarming with robbers. 
'“‘From the earliest times ]tiracy luis more or less prevailed in this 
’sea. viiii.'li, lying Jjetwe on three coubnents, and nates 
abonndiiic: in nmnevons creeks and islands, pro- ^ 
seats The greatest tern]'itaiions and the greatest, facilities for 
piratical pursuits. In cnnser|iience of the social ami civil wars, 
and the abstmee of any nriited (ieot to preserve order upon the 
s<-a, the evil had roaeiied an alarming lieight, and the governors 
of the sepa,rate provinces, with the" few ships at their caanmarid, 
found themselves fpiite unable to cope with this predatofv 
organization, d’he jiiratcs possesscsl fleets in all parts of tlie 
Mediterranean, vyere in the habit ofpbindering Ibo most wealthy 
cities on tlic coasts, and had at length carried their andneity sn 
far as to tnake descents upon tlie Appian road, and carry oif 
Roman magistrates, with their lictors. All communication 
lajtwecn Itome and the ])rovinees was cut off, or rendered 
extremedy dangerous; the fleets of corn-vesseis, upon whi{di 
btorne te a givat extent d(;pended for its sulisistence, could uof 
roach the city, mid provisions rose to fimiue prices. 

The ruin of trade and the scarcu'ty of food united the oquites 
and the masses against the government. At the hegiimirig of 
07 n.ru the tribnno A. (labinius, brought forward «. pi,;* 

a bill which was intended to give a delegate of a 
tlie people almost absoluto authority over the greater part of the 
Koman worlfl. It proposed that a man of consular rani; should 
he chosen, who slioidd possess command over the wliole of the 
l\Iedit(U'ranean with an imperium equal to that of other pro- 
vineiiil governors whose provinces lie touched; be vas to la* 
given a tieet of '20() sliips, with 15 senatorial legates, as many 
suhiiers and sailors as he tliought necessary, and 00t)0 Attic 
talents. The biU did not name Porapey, but it was clear who 
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was meant. The aristocracy wa‘re in the utmost alarm, au<I in 
the senate Caesar was almost Hie only person -who came forw'arH 
in its support. Party spirit ran to such a Iieipjht tliat tin?, most 
serious riots ensued. Even Pompey himself WTts tlireatened hy 
one of tlie consnis, ‘‘If you emulate Romulus, you will not 
escape the end of Romulus.” Q. Catuhis and Q. Hortensius 
spoke against the bill wnth great eloquence, but to no eHeet. 
On the day that it became law the price of ]u*ovisions at Rome 
immediatel}" fell — a fact wliich showed the immense conMence 
whicl'i all parties placed in Pompey’s military capacity. 

The admiral’s plans were formed with great skill, and W’cre 
crowned wdtii complete success. He stationed his lieutenants 
with different squadrons in various parts of the 
duS^the^^^' IMedkorranean to prevent the pirates from uniting, 
pirates. them out of various bays and creeks 

in which they concealed thems(?lves ; while, at the 
same time, he swept the liiitldle of the sea witli the main body 
of his fleet, and chased them eastwairds. In forty days he drove 
the pirates ont of the western seas, and restored communication 
between Sjiaiii, Africa, and Italy. Affor then remaining a short 
time in Italjq he sailed from Brundusiiini ; cleared the seas as he 
went along; and forced the pirates to the Cilician coast. Here 
the decisive action was fought; the pirates were defeated; and 
more than 20,000 prisoners fell into his hands. Those on wlioin 
most reliance could be placed were distributed among the small 
and depopulated cities of Cilicia, and a large number were settled 
at Soli, which "was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. Tiie 
second part of this campaign occupied only forty-nine da 3 \s, and 
the wdiole war was brought to a conclusion in the course of three 
months. Pompey remained in Cilicia during the remainder of 
this year and the beginning of the one following. 

Meanwhile the tribune C. IManilius brought foiward a hill 
(GO B.c.) giving to Pompey the command of the war against 
... Mithridates, with a command unlimited by time 
ex am la. place over the army and the Heofc in the East, 
and with rights equal to those of the ordinary provincial gover- 
nors {mptviuM infirdtum aeqtium), his proconsular power 
already extended over all the coasts and islands of the JMedi- 
terranean in virtue of the Gabinian law, this new measure : 
virtually placed almost the whole of the transmarine provinces ' 
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in Isii^ bands. But tliere was no power, liowcTer oxceKsiYe, 
which llio cntlmsiasm of the people and the anger of the e^piites 
were not ready to entrust to the rie\v hero; and the hili was 
acco]'<ling]y passed, notwitlistaadiug the opposition of nortensiiis, 
CVitulns, and tlie aristocrat ical party. Cicero, the spokcsniun ot 
the e<piestriaii ordtir, advoeated the measure in an oration which 
lias come flown to ns (Fro Lege Manilia)^ and Caesar likewise 
supported it with his growing popularity and intliienee. 

Cn receiving intelligence of this new appointment, Pompoy 
immeflialely crossed the Taurus, and took the eomraand of the 
army from Liiiciillns. The power of Mithridates 
had been broken by the previous victories of 
Lucullus. and the successes which the king Iiad 
gained lately were only occasional and were mainly due to tlie 
disorganization of tlie Boinan army. In the plan of the cam]iaign 
Pornpey displayed great military skill. One of liis hrst measnres 
was to soenro* the alliance of the Pariliiau king, which not only 
deprived AlilhrMatcs of all hopes of succour from that quarter, 
but likewise cut him oil from all assistance from the Armenian 
king Tigraues, who was now obliged to look to the safety of Ids 
own dominions. Pompoy next stationed his fleet in dillerent 
squadrons along the coasts of Asia Xlinor, in order to <leprive 
Mithridates of all eomimmication from the sea, and ho then 
proceedcil in person at the head of his land Ibrcos against the 
king. Thus thrown Lack upon his own resources, Alitliridates 
sueil for peace, Init, as Pornpey would hear of nothing but 
unqualified submission, the negotiation was broken otf. The 
king was still at the head of 30,000 foot and 3000 liorse, but lie 
knew too well the strcnglh of a Eoman army to venture an 
engagement with these forces, and accordingly withdrew gradu- 
ally to the frontiers of Armenia. 

For a long time he succeeded in avoiding a battle, but be was, 
at length, surprised ]>y Pornpey in Lesser Armenia as he was 
marching ihrougli a narrow pass. The battle was 
soon decided ; tlie king lost the greater number of Mithridates 
his troops, and escaped with only a few horsemen 
to the fortress of Synoriurn, on the borders of the Greater 
Armenia. Here he again collected a considerable force ; but as 
Tigranes refused to admit him into his dominions, because he 
suspected him of fomenting the intrigues of his son against him, 
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had no alternative hnl lo take refuse in hk own 
distant dominions in the Cimmerian Oosj'iorns. To roooli them 
ho had to march tlironuli Ckdcliis, and to tight his wa\' tlirough 
tlie wild and h.arbaroiis tril^es that oceiijned tlio comitry hei.wecn 
the Caucasus ami the Engine. lie sucra-eded, liowever, in this 
arduous entorpriso, and reached the Bos])orus in safety in the 
course of the Jiext year (do B.r.). ]V)!np('y nhanduimd at 

present all thonghts of following the fugitive king, and resolved 
at onc«^ to attack 'I'igranes, who was now the more formidalde of 
tlie twij monaiT'lm. 

On entering Armenia ronipey met with no opposition. JTo 
was joined hy the young Tigraiies, who liad revolted against liis 
father, and all the cities sn])mittod to them on 
AmenTa. "" ap]iroach. ^ When the Romans drew near to 

Artaxata, the king, deserted Ity his army and his 
court, went out to meet Pompey, and threw liiraself before him 
as a suppliant. 'Poni]>ey received him with kindness, aekiiow- 
lodged him asking of Armenia, and demanded only flic payment 
of d<X)0 talents, ills foreign jmssessions, however, in Rvria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, and (!appndo{n‘a. wliicii liad ])oen coii'piereil by 
Liuctdlus, were to belong to the Romans, To his sou TigraneSj 
8 )plicne and Gordyene were given as an in<lo])endent kingdom; 
hut as the young prince was discontented with this arrangement, 
and even ventured to utter threats, Pornpey liad liirn arrested, 
and kept him in chains to grace his triumph. 

After thus settling the ailairs of Armenia, Ponpioy jirocccded 
northwards in pursuit of Mithridates. Conflicts onsiied with the 
, Iberians and Albanians, ami, after tlie defeat of the 
AlSnians^ hatter, all the tribes south of the Caucasus were 
formally admitled into alliance with Romod'jr) ii.c.b 
P>ut Pompey di<l not continue his projected march to tlie Crimea 
■liirther than the Phasis. noro lie obtnlneil more cerlain in- 
formation of tlie movements of Mitliridates, and learning the 
will! and inaccessible nature of tlie counti^v through wliirdi he 
would have to march in order to i-each the king, he retraced 
iii.s steps, and led liis troops into winter-quarters at Amisus. on 
the Enxine. He now reduced Pontus to the form ol* a Pioman 
province. 

In G4 B.c. Pompey marched into Syria, wliere lie deposed 
Antiochiis Asiaticus, and made the country a Roman province. 



S/ria. 
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lie 

talshVliCMl iiKk'jK, indent 

(‘nipire. to siibrnil. to ilie fkinan dominion. TJie 
wln>ie of tliiri year ^v^n^ oeuupicd with the settle- 
ment ttfSyri-i and die adjacent provinecj^. 

“Xe.xt year b.c.), i^iinpoy advanced further soutli, in order 
to e^tahlisli the ih.anau .^npreniaey in Phoenicia, iJooIc-Hyria, 
1‘alestine. d'lni lultei' country was at this time ilis- 
trailed l»y a (dvd war hotween the priest-kings 
ilyreanns and Arisloladus. Poriipey espoused the si<le ol 
Uyreaiius ; and Aristohulus surrendered liiinsclf to Puinpcy, 
wlien the latter had a,dvaneed near to .Jeriisalein. Put 

Jews rnfused to follow th(3 e.xain]>]o of their king; audit was 

not till after a siege of three months that the city was taken. 
Pompey entered the holy of holies, tlie lii'st tiitte tliat any 

ImiTian being, exee}>t the higli priest, liad })enetratcd into this 

sacred spot. He reinstated Ilyrcanns in the liigh priesthood, 
hut compelled liirn to i)ay a war indomuity to Porno ; Aristobulus 
accompanied him as a jiiisoner. It was during this war 
Palestine that Ponipoy receivx'd intelligence of the death of 
Aiithridates. 

Haring the last two years Mithridatos had been irudiing tlie 
most extensive preparations for the renewal of the contest. Ho 
had conceived the daring project of inarching 
round the north and west coasts of the Kuxinc, 
and emulating: Marmibal by penetrating into Italy, 
and was liiisily engaged in assembling an enormous fleet 
army. P>ut his [proceedings were delayed by a long and [jainfnl 
illness, which incapacitated him for any personal exertion. At 
length, however, his preparations were completed, and he found 
himself at ilio head of an army of 36,000 men and a considerable 
fleet. But during his illness disaffection had made rapid 
among his fullowers. The full extent of liis schemes was pro- 
bably communicated to few; hut enough had transpired to alarm 
the multitude ; and a formidable conspiracy was organized by 
Pliarnaces, the monarcdi’s iavoiirlte sou. 

He was c|tiicldy joined both by the wlmle army and the 
citizens of Panticapaeum, who unanimously pro- 
claimed him king; and Mithridates saw that no " 

choice remained to him but death or captivity. Hereupon he took 
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poison, which he constantly carried with hifii ; Init his constitu- 
tion liad been so long inured to antidotes, that it <lid not pro- 
duce the desired etlect, and lie was compelled to call in the 
assistance of one of his Gallic mercenaries to despatch Iiim 
wilh Ins sword. 

Pouipcy now devoted his attention to the settlement ofullairs 
in Asia, llis organization of the East marks tliti close of the 
third period of the extension of the itonuin empire. 
Pompey’s rpjj^ Protectorate system, so long clung to in the 
East, had now l>een given up, and tlm acquisition 
of the provinces of Pontus, ]^>ithynia, and Syria 
made direct im])erial rule extend to Ihe ]^>lack Sea and the 
Euphrates. But a chain of client-states -was still kept along 
the frontier. Pliarnaccs, the son of Mithridates, was contirined 
in the possession of the kingdom of Bosporus; Deiotarus, 
tetrarcli of Galatia, was rewarded with an extension of terrifory ; 
and Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, was restored to his king- 
dom. Great efforts were made to cultivate in the new provinces 
the Greek civic organization ; and thirty-nine new towns are 
said to have sprung into life at Ponipey’s bidding. 
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l^JTKliNAL HLSTOUY, FKUAI TilF CONSULSHIP OF POMPEY Xm 
CK.VSSLIS ro THU KETUllN OF POMPEY FKOM THE EAST,— THE 
C'ONSi'IKACY OF CATILINE. 6D-(>i B.C. 


Durinc the live years of Pompey’s absence in the East 

(G7-G2 B.C.) ho had been the uncertain element in the politics 

of the Eomau world; and both 

anxiously to see to whiit purpose he would u.se his 

vast military power. The senate had been beaten 

by the Gabinian and Maniliau laws, and felt their position in- 

Sfkmre. The popular |)arty Avas still crushed and humiliated, 

and for their recent success had been forced to lean on P. 

Cras'su.s and the equitos. iMeanwhile a new leader of the popular 

party had been rapidly rising into notice, who was destined not 
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only to cnisli the aristocracy, but [o overthrow the fh^puMie and 
hccoinc the undisputed master of the .Homan world. 

0. duiars Caesar, wlio was desecmded from an old patrician 
family, was six yea,rs young’cr tlian Kuiripey, haviir^* i>eeii horn 
ill 100 ii.c. He was cuiiueciod witii the pfipnlar 
hy the inarriuge of his aunt diilia with the 
,;;’re;U yiarius, and he Iniiaself married, at an early aye, Cornelia, 
tlie daughter of (anna,, the most distinguished of ilie yiarian 
iMaders. Sulla coinniauded him ha divoice his wifi*, and on liis 
refus.d his life was fur a time in danger, d’hii vestal virgins and 
his frimids with difliculty ohtained his [(ardoii iVuni the dictator, 
who o])served, wlien they ]»leaded liis youth and insignilieaiice, 
‘•that that hoy would some day or another ])0 tlie ruin of the 
aristocracy, for that tJiere were many yrariusos in liiin.” 

This was the tirst proof which Caesar gave of the resolution 
and decision of character which distinguislu'd him throughout 
life. His first campaign was fouglit under XL Xlinueius Thernius, 
in Asia, whore he was rewarded, at the siege of Xlitylene, witli 
a civic crown fur saving the life of a fellow-soldier. His })olitical 
cai’tier coinmenced with tlie accusation of CT. HolalKdla for ex- 
tortion in his province of Xhicedonia (77 Ji.(<.). Dolabcdla w’as 
aojuitted by iiio senatorial judges; hut (Tnesar gained groat 
reputation by tliis prosecution, aiui showed tiiat ho possessed 
jHjwers of oratory which bade fair to j.tlace him among the fore- 
most vSpeakors at Home. To render Inmself still more perfect, lie 
souglit llio school of rhetoric at Hhodes, then frequented by 
Homan nobles ; hut on liis voyage tJiither he was captured by 
pirates, witlnvhom i.lie seas of the Xlediterrancan tlieii swarmed, 
''rhey detained him until lie could obtain lifty talents from (lie 
neighbouring cities for his ransom. Immediately on obtaining 
his liberty, he manned some Xlilesiau vessels, overpowered the 
pirates, and conducted them as prisoners to Pergamiis, where 
ho shortly afterwards crucified them— a panishmeiit lie had 
froqueritiy threatened in sport when he was their prisoner. He 
then repaireil to Hhodes, where he studied for a short time 
under Apollonius, but soon afterwards crossed over into Asia, on 
the outbreak of the Mithridatic War in 74 r..c. Here, although 
he held no public office, he collected troops on his own authoiity, 
and repulsed the commander of the king, and then returned to 
Home to receive from the people liis first public appointment as 
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a military trihuue. His aflablo manners, and stiJi more liis 
unboinidetl liberality, won tbe hearts of the people. 

Caesar obtained tlio quaestorsbip in 08 me. In this year lie 
lust Ids aunt Julia, the widow of Alarms, and ids own wife 
t^Xa’iielia. lie pronouneed orations OTer both of them iu the 
fururn, in which he took tlie opportunity of passing a panegyric 
upon the former leaders of tlie popular party. At the funeral of 
his aunt he caused the images of Marius to bo borne in tlie pro- 
cession ; they w’ore WTleomed with loud acclamations by the 
peojtle, who W'Cre delighted to see their foj’raerfavourile brouglit, 
as it; were, into public again. 

Caesar warmly supported the Galdnian and Alanilian laws, 
which bestowed upon PoTn|)ey the command against tlie pirates 
and Alitliridates : for to support these laws was to weaken tlie 
power of the senate. In Go b.c. lie was curale aedile, and still 
further increased his popularity by the splendid games which lie 
exhibited. He now took a step which openly proclaimed him 
the leader of the Alarian party. He caused the statues of 
Al'irius and the Cirnbrian trophies, which had been all destroyed 
by Sulla, to be privately restored and placed at night in the 
Capitol. In the morning the city was in the highest state of 
excitement; ilie veterans of Alarius wept with joy at beholding 
once more the features of their leader and the trophies, of their 
victories, and greeted Caesar with shouts of applause. Q. 
Catiilus brought the conduct of Caesar before the notice of the 
senate, but tbe popular excitement was so great that they 
tliouglit it better to let the matter drop. This year brought 
Caesar into the full current of home politics, and into contact 
with a man of very different birth, temperament, and political 
views. 

AL Tullris CrOEuo was bom at Arpinum in 106 b.c., and 
consequently in the same year as Pompey. His father was of 
the equestrian order, and lived upon his here- 
ditary estate near Arpinum, but none of his 
ancestors had ever held any of the offices of Home. Cicero 
was, therefore, according to the Homan phraseology, a Isew 
Man (see p. 155). He served his first and only campaign in the 
social war (80 b.c.), and in the troubled times wdiich followed 
he gave himself up with indefatigable perseverance to those 
studies which were essential to his success as a lawyer and 
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ovillor. Wlieii traiKiuimty was rcstoruJ iy *1“'' 
of the Marian party he came forward as " ^ 
twentv-live. The young orator was nut lacking ni cum ,i,c , m 
first important speech whicli lie delivered upon a criminal tiia 
wi^ tl"S defence of Bex. Rosciu.s of Amoria. who was charged 
with parricide hv Chrysogomis, a froodman of Bulla snppoita , 

contained a terrible invective against the cicatint., ot Uit 
dictator, and, though kindly exempting their master Irom aiij 
•iclivc participation in their frauds, was tire first strung pi otesl 
rS d m'ainrt the iniquities of the Sullau ivyuii. ii con- 
gee of tlie failure of his health Cicero quitted Home in 
79 i).c., and spent tivo years in study in the plnlosophical and 
I'hotorleal schools of Athens and Asia jMnior. On his letmn t 
t ci y he took his station in the foremost rank ot torensic 
0 ato and ere long stood alone in acknowledged pre-eminence; 
hirmoVt formidable rivals-Ilortensius, eight years Ins senior, 
and C. Aurelius Cotta, wlio had long been kings of tlie bai 
liaving been forced, after a short but sharp contest for supremacy, 

Cicero’s reputation and popularity already stood so high tliat 
he was elected quaestor (70 b.c.), although comparatively 
speaking, a stranger, and certainly unsupported by any powerfn 
fimily interest. He served in Sicily as quaestor ot Lilybaoum 
under the propraetor Sex. Peducaeus. In lO b.u. ho gained 
oToat renown by his impeachment ofVerres for his oppression 
of the Sicilians, whom he had ruled as propraetor of Syracuse toi 
the space of three years (73-71 b.c.). The most strenuous exer- 
tions were made by Verres, hacked by some o the most powerf d 
families, to wrest the case out of the hands of Gicoro, wlio ho 
ever defeated the attempt; and liaving demanded and been 
allowed 110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, he 
instantly set out for Sicily, which he traversed in less than tno 
months, and returned attended by all the necessary witnesses. 
Another desperate effort was made by Plortensms, now consul- 
elect. who was counsel for the defendant, to raise up obstacles 
which might have the effect of delaying the trial until the com- 
mencement of the Mowing year; but here again ho was 
defeated by the promptitude and decision of his opponent, 
who opening the case very briefly, proceeded at once to the 
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ex.'iHiinutiui'i of the witnesses and the production of the deposi- 
tiuiis and other papers, which taken together constituted a mass of 
testimony so decisive that Verres gave up the contest as hopeless, 
and retired at once iiito exile without attempting any defence, 
i n the course of his acensation, Cicero pointed out that senatorial 
juries themselves were on their trial — a warning all the more 
.signhieani as the judiciary law" of Aurelius* had already been 
pruposetl. 

In 00 li.c. Cicero was aedile and in 60 praetor. In the latter 
year he delivered his celebrated address to the people in favour 
of tlie I'ilanilian law. Having now the consulship in view, and 
knowing that, as a new man, he must expect the most deter- 
mined opposition from the nobles, lie resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the popular party, and to secure tlie filendsliip 
of Pornpey, now certainly tlie most important person in the 
Republic. 

The same year (6d n.c.) W"as marked by the first conspiracy of 
Catiline: a plot of sucli obscurity that its very existence has 
lieen doubted; yet it seems certain that the move- 
ment which culminated two years later must have Catili- 
already commenced. The circumstances of the 
times were favoiiralde to a bold and unprincipled 
adventurer. A wu'despread feeling of clisafiection extended over 
the wdtole of Ital 3 n The veterans of Sulla had already squandered 
their ill-gotten wealth, and longed for a reneW'al of those scenes 
of blood which they had found so profitable. The niiiltitiides 
wliose estates he had confiscated and wdiose relations he had 
proscribed were eagerly w^atching for any movement which 
migiit give them a chance of becoming robbers and murderers 
in their turn. The evil of debt was at its height, and the lower 
classes in Eomo and Italy had real grievances w-hich called for 
settlement. Nor were leaders wanting; the younger nobility, as 
a class, were thoroughly demoralized, for the most part bank- 
rupts in fortune as w"ell as in fame, and eager for any change 
which migiit relieve them from their embarrassments. The 
ralfele were restless and discontented, filled wdth envy and hatred 
against tlie ricli and powerful. The time seemed favourable for 
revolution ; for never w^as the executive weaker. The senate 
and magistrates %vere 'wasting their energies in petty disputes, 
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iiHlillci'oul to the wiJcr interests of the state. Tompey, at the 
head of all the best troops of the Kepuhhe, was prosMuting a 
]o,.g-prot‘-octed war hi the East; there was no army m Italy, 
where all was hushed in a treacherous calm. 

Few of the nobles at this time were the subjects ol darker 
rumours than h. Sbiigios Catilts.v. lie "'as the descendant of 
an ancient patrician family which had sunk into 
Catiline. poverty, and he first apiiears in history as a zealous 
partisan of Sulk. During the horrors of the proscrii>tion he 
killc.l his brother-in-law, Q. Caecilius; he was suspected of an 
intrigue with a vestal virgin ; and it was rumoured that ho iiact 
made away with Ins first wife and afterwards^ with liis son in 
order that he might marry the profligate Aurelia Orestilla, who 
ohjected to the presence of a gi'owii-up step-child. Such is the 

incrediblv black pioture which two contemporaries, bailust aiicl 

Cicero, have painted of a man who moved in the best society, 
oiiioved great popularity among the younger nobles, and was a 
successful candidate in the race for honours. B is more certain 
that. he posses.sed extraordinary powers of mind and body, and 
that all who came in contact witli him submitted more or less to 
the charm of Ins manner and his many-sided genius. He was 
iiraetor in 68 n.o. ; was governor of Africa during the followuug 
rear ■ and returned to Home in 66 n.c. in order to press his suit 
for the consiilsliip. The election for 66 ii.c. was carried by P. 
Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius Sulla both of whom were 
soon after convicted of bribery, and their places supplied by 
their competitors and accusers, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus. Catiline, who was desirous of beconiing a candi- 
date, had been disqualified in consequence of an impeachment 
for ’extortion in his province preferred by P. Clodius 
Pulcher. Exasperated by their disappointnient, Autromiis 
and Catiline are said to have formed a project to murder 
the new consuls upon the first of January when offenng up 
their vows in the Capitol, after which the conspirators were 
to seize the fasces. This e.xti-aordinary design k said to have 
been frustrated solely by the impatience of Catiline, who gave 
the signal prematurely before the whole of the armed agents 

had assembled. i 

Catiline was soon afterwards left unfettered by 1ns acquitta. 
on the charge of extortion— a result secured by collusion with 
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Ills proseciitox— and liis mind was again berifc on securing (be 
highest dignity of the state. Had he become consul for 03 n.c., 
there would have been no Gatilinarian con- , 
spinicy, but probably a very violent financial revo- 
lotion conducted on the lines of the constitution. 

He planne<l an abolition of all existing debts and wholesale 
measures of confiscation ; and his agents were already chosen. 
They were men of broken fortunes ; chief amongst them were 
Lentulus, an ex-consul who had been struck out of the list ( f 
the senate, and Cetliegus, a violent and sanguinary revel u- 
tionist. ' 

Catiline’s competitors at the consular elections in Oi b.c. were 
Cicero and 0. Antonins. Antonias he had already secured as 
an ally, and the struggle lay between himself and 
Cicero. The government, half conscious of his consu . 

plans, was in the utmost alarm. There was no senatorial 
candidate who stood a chance of success, and, therefore, throw- 
ing its prejudices against a new man to the winds, it 
warmly supported Cicero. The orator, who already had the 
support of the equites and" of a large section of the municipal 
voters of Italy, was returned at the head of the poll with 
Antonins as his colleague. 

When Cicero assumed the consulship in 63 b.c. the democratic 
party was in great straits. A fragment of it was struggling for 
revolution \vitli Catiline. The larger and more 
respectable portion now strove to gain for its 
leaders a position in the state which might 
balance that of Pompey in the East. An agrarian law \vas 
introduced by the tribune Paillus which, under the pretext of 
providing land by purchase for the poorer citizens, aimed at 
establishing a commission of ten men, with vast powers at borne 
and abroad. If the democrats- relied on Cicero’s support, they 
were mistaken. The orator paid his debt to the aristocracy and 
to Pompey, wdiose position the law imperilled, by opposing and 
defeating Rullus’ bill. 

The democrats were outwitted; but Cicero had now to meet 
the plots of the revolutionists. The safety of the 
state depended on his watchfulness, and he theconspira^cy 
showed consummate skill in baffling \Yhat had 
now become a formidable conspiracy. 
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lie gainefi over bis colleague Antonins by resigtiing to bini 
the province of Macedonia. l^Ieautiine he be- 
Secoiid Gatl- came acquainted with every detail of the plot 
sSraoy^*'’”" Fulvia, the mistress of Q. Gnrius, one 

of Catiline’s intimate associates. 

Thus informed, Cicero called a meeting of the senate on the 
21st of October, when lie openly denoimced Catiline, cliarged 
him broadly with treason, and asserted that the 28tli was the 
period iixed for the murder of the leading men in tlie R(qnil>l{c. 
Tiie senate thereupon invested the consuls witli dictatorial })ower. 
The cornitia „ for the election of the consuls was now held. 
Catiline, again a candidate, was again rejected. Driven to 
despair by this fresh disappointment, he resolved at once to 
hi'ing matters to a crisis. On the night of the 6th of November 
he summoned a meeting of the ringleaders at the house of M, 
Porcius Laeca, and made , arrangements for an immediate out- 
break. Cicero, being immediately informed of what took place, 
summoned, on the 8th of November, a meeting of the senate in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, and there delivered the first of 
Ills celolirated orations against Catiline. Catiline, who upon his 
entrance had been avoided by all, and was sitting alone upon a 
bench from which every one had shrunk, rose to reply, but Iiad 
scarcely commenced when his words were drowned by tlie 
shouts of ‘‘ enemy ’V and parricide ’’ which burst from the 
whole asserabl}^ and he rushed forth with threats and curses on 
his lips. He now resolved to strike some decisive blow before 
troops could be levied to oppose him, and accordingly, leaving 
the chief control of affairs at Rome in the hands of Lentnins 
and Cethegus, he set forth in the dead of night, and proceeded 
to join Manlius, an old soldier who was mustering the troops of 
the revolutionists at Faesulae. 

Shortly afterwards fresh evidence came into Cicero’s hands 
wliicli, lie thought, justified prompter action. Ambassadors 
.. b’oia the Gallic tribe of the Allohroges, -who were 
Eome!^^ ^ Rome, had been tampered with by the 

conspirators. They thought fit to reveal the 
communication to Q. Fabiiis Sanga, the patron of their state, 
who in his turn acquainted Cicero. By the instructions of the 
latter the ambassadors affected great zeal in the undertaking, 
and obtained a written agreement signed by Lentulus, Cethegus, 
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anil othc'i’s. They quitted Rome soon after midniglit on the 3rd 
of Docember, accompanied by one T, Voltiircius, who was 
charged with despatches for Catiline. The ambassadors were 
seized as tliey were crossing the Mulvian bridge by two of the 
])raetors wlio had been stationed in ambush to intercept them. 

Cicero instantly siimnioned Lentnlus, Getliegus, and the other 
conspirators to his presence. Lentulus being praetor, the 
consul led him by the hand to the Temple of 
Concord, where the senate was already met ; the Jj^g arresSd" 
rest of the accused followed closely guarded. 

Ah^Itiircius, finding escape impossible, agreed, upon his own 
personal safety being insured, to make a full confession. His 
statemetits were confirmed by the Allobroges, and the testimoii}^ 
was rendered conclusive by tlie signatures of the ringleaders, 
which they were unable to deny. The guilt of Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and seven otliers being thus established, Lentulus 
was forced to abdicate his office, and then with the rest was 
consigned to the cliarge of certain senators, who became respon- 
sible for their appearance. 

These circumstances, as they had occurred, were tiien narrated 
by Cicero in Ins third oration, delivered in the forum. On the 
nones (5th) of December the senate was again 
summoned to determine upon the fate of the ^Execution of 
conspirators. The feeling of the senate was in gp^yators 
Aivour of their execution until the resolution of 
many was weakened by a vigorous speech from Caesar. While 
expressing horror of tlie conspiracy, he deprecated the death- 
penalty as unconstitutional, and proposed, as an alternative, 
that the property of the prisoners should be confiscated, and that 
they should be kept in perpetual confinement in municipal towns 
in Ital)^ But the scale was turned again by Cato’s speech. He 
strongly advocated that the conspirators should be put to death, 
and his view found favour -with the consul, who put his opinion 
to the vote. It w-as carried, and on the same night Lentulus 
and his associates were strangled by the common executioner in 
the Tullianum, a loathsome dungeon on the. slope of the Capitol. 

While things went thus at Rome Catiline had collected a force 
amounting to two legions, although not above one -fourth part 
were fully equipped. When the news of the failure of the 
plot at Borne reached his camp many desei'ted. He thereupon 
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attempted to cross the Apennines ami take refuge in Cisalpine 
Caul, but the passes were strictly guarded by Metelliis Color 
with three legions. Finding, therefore, that es- 
defeaW while Antonins was 

pressing on his rear, Catiline dcteririincd as a last 
resource to hazard an engagement. Aidonlns, in eonse^juonce of 
real or pretended illness, resigned the command to ]\r. Petreius, 
a skilful soldier. The battle was obstinate and bloody. The - 
rebels fought with the fury of despair ; and wdieii Catiline saw 
that all was lost he charged headlong into the thickest of the 
tight and fell sword in hand (G2 b.c.). 

Although it is impossible to say how dangerous the Catilinariari 
movement really was, Cicero seemed for the moment to have 
rendered important services to the state. Catiilus 
senate and Cato in the forum hailed him as 
the ‘‘Father of his Country;” thanksgivings in 
Ids name were voted to the gods; and all Italy joined in 
testifying enthusiastic admiration and gratitude. Cicero ^s elation 
knew no bounds ; he fancied that his political influence was now 
supreme, and looked upon himself as a match even for Pompey. 

/ Bui his splendid achievement contained the germ of his humilia- 
’ tion and downfall. There could be no doubt that the punishment 
inllicted by the senate upon Leutulus and his associates was a 
violation of the fundamental principles of the Roman constitution, 
which declared that no citizen could bo put to death until 
sentenced by the whole body of the people assembled in tbeir 
comitia, and for this act Cicero, as the presiding magistrate, W'as 
held responsible. It was in vain to urge that the consuls had 
been armed with dictatorial power ; the senate, in the present 
instance, assuming to themselves judicial functions which they 
had no right to exercise, gave orders for the execution of a 
sentence which they had no right to pronounce. Nor were 
Cicero’s enemies long in discovering this vulnerable point. On the 
last day of the year, \vhen, according to established custom, lie 
ascended the Rostra to give an account to the people of the 
events of his consulsliip, Metellus Nepos, one of the new tribunes, 
forbade liim to speak, exclaiming that the man who had put 
Roman citizens to death without granting them a hearing was 
himself unworthy of being heard. But this attack was premature. 
The audience had not yet forgotten their recent escape; so that^ 
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when Cicero swore* with a loud voice that “ he had saved the 
Kepublic and the chy from ruin,” the crowd with one voice 
responded that he had sworn trul 3 \ 

It was rumoured that many other eminent men had been 
privy to Catiline’s conspiracy. Among others the names of 
Ih’assus and Caesar were mentioned in connection :Rximoxired 
with the first conspiracy of 60 n.c., but the par- complicity of 
ticipation of eitlmr of these men in such an enter- the democratic 
prise seems most improbable. The interests of ^63,ders. 

Orassus were opposed to such an adventure ; his vast wealth 
was employed in a variety of speculations which would have ! 

been mined in a general overthrow; while he had not the 
energy or ability to seize and retain the helm in tlie confusion i 

tliat would have ensued. Of Caesar’s guilt there is no satis- j 

factory evidence, and it is improbable that so keen-sighted a f 

man would have leagued with such a desperate adventurer as 
Catiline. It is true tliat Caesar was suspected by some of the 
leading optiniates ; but tlien to men of this stamp all ‘‘ radicals ” 

{irnjwohi)^ as Caesar and Catiline "were indifferently called, are 
alike. It is impossible to say how much complicity there must 
be betw’cen the two extremes of the same party ; but it is 
certain that in the next year (62 b.o.), when a suspicion of 
Caesar’s guilt was raised, he challenged with success Cicero’s 
testimony that he Iiad of his own accord given the 'consul 
evidence concerning the conspiracy. 
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CHAPTER XXXTT. 

FHOM po:vr pet’s eetur^t from the east to ctcrro’s baxtsh- 
MRNT AND RECALL. 62-57 B.C. 

Po.MiH*:!” reached Italy in 62 b.c. To the astonishment and 
relief of all parties, he disbanded his army immediately after 
landing at Brundusiura. He did not, however, 
Ponipey’s triumph till the 30th of September, 

61 B.c. The triumph lasted two days, and sur- 
passed in splendour every spectacle that Rome 
had yet seen. The tablets carried in the procession, on 
which his victories were emblazoned, declared that he had 
subdued 14 nations, taken 1000 strong fortresses, 900 towms, 
and 800 ships; that he bad founded 39 cities; that he had 
increased the revenue of the Roman people by 85 million 
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sesforccR; aiul tliat, lie Iia<l brought into the pnblic irea.^rirv 
20,000 talents. PJefore liis trimnphal car walked a crowd of 
piratical ehieftaius, Eastern princeSj and hostages from Albania 
and Iberia. 

With this triumph the firstand most glorious part of Pornpey’s 
life may bo said to have ended. Hitherto he had been employed 
almost exclusively in war ; but now he was called upon to play 
a prominent part in the civil commotions of the lvepiiblic~a 
part for which neither his natural talents nor his previous liahits 
had in the least fitted him. 

From the death of Sulla to the present time, a period of 
neaily twenty years, he had been unquestionably the first roan 
in tlie Roman world, and it is certain that, down to . . 

the outbreak of the civil wxar, he was still looked 
on as the leading man in the state, although he 
must himself have felt that the real power was centering in 
Caesar’s hands. Pornpey, on his return to Rome, hardly knew 
to which party he might have to attach himself. He had been 
appointed to the command against the pirates and Mithridates 
in opposition to the aristocracy, and tbe^y still regarded liim with 
jealousy and distrust. At the same time he seems to have been 
indisposed to unite himself to the popxilar party, now more than 
ever discredited by the rash proceedings of Catiline. But the 
object wdiich engaged the immediate attention of Pornpey was 
to obtain from the senate a ratification of his acts in Asia^ 
and an assignment of lands which he had promised to his 
veterans. In order to secure this object, he had purchased the 
consulship for one of Ins officers, L. Afranius, who was elected 
with Q. Metellus for 60 b.c. But L. Afranius was a man of 
slender ability; and the senate, glad of an opportunity to put 
an affront upon a person whom they both feared and hated, 
resolutely refused to sanction Pornpey ’s measures in Asia. 

This was the deciding point ; it is probable that, even before 
his return, overtures had been made to bira by the demooratie 
party. They were now accepted; the short- 
sighted policy of the optimates threw Pornpey 
into Caesar’s arms, and thus sealed the downfall oj-assus. 
of their part}'. Pornpey was resolved to fulfil, at 
all costs, the promises which he had made to his Asiatic clients 
and his veteran troops. 
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Caesar had returned from Spain in the middle of this year. 
Tic had been in that province for one year as propraetor, 
tlurln.q: which time he displayed some milifary ability and a 
capacity for eni-ichiiig himself at the expense of the provincials. 
For some successes gained in Lusitania his troops had saluted 
him as imperator, and the senate liad honoured him l>y a public 
thanksgiving. He now laid claim to a triumph, and at the same 
time wished to become a candidate for tlie consiilsbi]). For the 
latter purpose his presence in Rome was necessary ; but as lie 
c<»uld not enter the city without relinquishing his triumph, he 
a]iplied to the senate to be exempted from the usual law, and to 
become a candidate in his absence. As this was refused, he at 
once relinquished his triumph, entered the city, and stood for 
the consulsliip. He was electe<l without difficulty, but the 
aristocracy succeeded in associating with him in the consulship 
Bihiilus, who belonged to the opposite party, and wdio had 
likewise been his colleague in the aedileship and praetorsliip. 

The coalition still lacked the support of the capitalist class ,* 
but this was soon supplied by M. Crassus, who, by his con- 
The first i^cxions and immense wealth, possessed great 
triumvirate. P<-')litical influence. Pompey and Crassus had for 
a long time past boon deadly enemies, but Caesar 
eflected a reconciliation, and the three entered into an agree- 
ment to divide the power between themselves. This first 
triumvirate, as it is called, was therefore merely a private 
arrangement between the three most powerful men at Rome, 
which remained a secret till the proceedings of Caesar in his 
consnlshij) showed that he was supported by a power against 
which it was in vain for his enemies to struggle. 

As soon as Caesar had entered upon his consulship he fulfilled 
part of his compact with Pompejq and at the same time attracted 
^ the sympathy of the masses by proposing an 

agrarian law’’ for the division of the rich Cam- 
panian land— a portion of the public domain 
which had been exempted even from the legislation of the 
Gracchi. The opposition of the aristocratical party Avas in vain, 
ami Pompey and Crassus both spoke in favour of the law. On 
the day on which it was put to the vote Bibiiliis and the other 
members of the aristocracy were driven out of the forum by 
force of arms ; the. law was carried, the commissioners appointed. 
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aitfl a]>uut 20,000 citizens, comprising of course a great number 
of Pompey's veterans, subsequently received allotments. Bibuius, 
desjiairiiig of being able to oOer any further resistance to Caesar, 
shut himself up in his own house, and attempted to interrupt 
public business by the announcement of omens, which were 
consistently disregarded by his colleague. 

Caesar obtained from the people a ratification of all Pompey’s 
acts ill Asia; and, to cement their union more closely, gave 
him his only daughter Julia in marriage. Kis next step was 
to gain over the crpiiies, wlio liad rendered efficient service to 
Cicero in his consulship, and had hitherto supported tlie aristo- 
cratical jtariy. An excellent opportimih^ now occurred for 
accomplishing this object. In their eagenie.ss to obtain the 
farming of the public taxes in Asia, the equites had agreed to 
pay too large a sum, and accordingly petitioned the senate for 
more favourable terms. Tiiis, however, had been opposed by 
Metellus Geler, Cato, and others of the aristocracy ; and Caesar 
therefore now carried a law to relieve the equites from one- 
third of the sum which they had agreed to pay. Having thus 
gratified the people, the equites, and Pompe^q he was easily able 
to obtain for himself the provinces which he wished. 

It is not attributing any extraordinary foresight to Caesar to 
suppose that he already saw that the struggle between the 
different parties at Rome must eventually be terminated by the 
sword. The same causes were still in operation which had led 
to the civil wars between Marius and Sulla ; and he was well 
aware that the aristocracy would not hesitate to call in the 
assistance of force if they should ever succeed in detaching 
Pompey from his interests. 

It was therefore of the first importance for him to obtain an 
army which he might attach to himself by victories and rewards. 
Accordingly ho induced the tribune Yatinius to 
propose a bill to the people granting him the to^caesar^^^ 
]>rovinces of Cisalpine Caul and Illyricum for 
five years (58-54 b.c.). Transalpine Gaul was shortly after- 
wards added. Caesar chose the Gallic provinces, as he would 
thus be able to pass the winter in Ital^q and keep up bis com- 
munication with the city, while the disturbed state of Further 
Gaul promised liira sufficient materials for engaging in a series of 
wars in which he might employ an army that would afterwards 
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/te devoipd tu lih piir{H)ses. In fidditioii to the^o coiibidi ‘rations, 
Caesar was ako actuated ]»y tiie arnl.itiuii oi‘ suImIuii!:. for ever 
that nation whicli had once sacked itoirie, and which had been, 
iroin tlie earliest times, an object of dread to the Kunian state. 

f'leero, ni spite of earnest invitations, had held aloof from the 
triumvirate ; and Caesar felt that it would bo unsafe to leave 

Cicero’s ^ fulIow^n^^ 

position. and whose matchless oratory was now at the 
,, vice of the senatorial party, was in some way 

snence*.. .t was needless to devise means for Cicero's banisln 
merit ; it was (uiiy necessary to refuse him protection a^*airlst 
Jhe attacks ut t.'lodiiis. 

P. Ciodius Pulcher was the darling of the city mob, and repre- 

Clodius. illegality of the execii- 

tion ot the Oatilinarian conspirators. His Iiostility 
to Cicero was iricreased by a private grudge. In 62 b c* 
while t ho wite of t'acHar was celebrating in the house of her 
Imsbanil then [.raetor and Ponfifex Jlaxiraus, tho rites of the 

h ;.s liV "f ; "11 excluded, 

^vas diso,n-erod_ that Clodius had found his way into 

leLrrinV having been 

ItUttcd had made his escape by tho help of a female slave 

T he matter was laid before tho senate, and by them referred 

to the members of tho Pontitioal College, who passed a reso- 

hition that sacnlege had boon committed. Caesar forthwith 

t S'f f °i‘T i'upefiched and brought to 

tual. defence he pleaded an alibi ; but Cicero came forward 

i bvme'°""’if“P"'°''® ®P°hen to Clodius 

nr nv 0 T tl'® ' "h'" spite of this decisive testi- 

and the evident guilt of the accused, the judiocs iiro- 
noimced him muooent by a majority of voices (G1 n.o.l. Clodius 
now vowed deadly vengeance against Cicero. To accomplish 
his purpose more readily, he determined to become a candidate 
foi the tribunate, but for this it was necessary that he should 

tion ^vl ° ® 1'?“''^'- This, after protracted opposi- 

tion, was at length accomplished through the mferferenco of the 
timmvirs, aud he was elected ti-ibune for 58 b c 
One of the first acts of Clodius, after entering upon office was 
to pn-pose a hi l interdicting from fire and witel anv one X 
should be found to have put a Boman citiaon to death untried. 
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Cicero chan,;;ed liis attire, and, assuming the garb of one accused, 
went round the forum soliciting the compassion of all wliom 
he met. For a brief period public sympathy was 
awalcenod. A large nvimber of the senate and 
the e«juites appeared also in moiirniug, and 
the better jiurtion of ibe citizens seemed resolved to espouse 
liis cause. J3ut. all demonstrations of such feelings were promptly 
repressed by Fiso and Gabinius, the consuls for the year, who 
were Ijotii creatures of the triumvirs ; and Cicero was left to 
his fate. Giving way to desp>air, he quitted Rome at the 
beginning of April (58 b.c.), and reached Brimdusiiim about the 
middtl of the month. From thence he crossed over to Greece. 
The instant that the departure of Cicero became known, 
Clodiiis passed a law pronouncing his banishmeiit, forbidding 
any one to entertain or harbour him, and deiioiiiicing as a 
public enemy whosoever should take any steps towards pro- 
curing his recall. His mansion on the Palatine, and his villas at 
Tusculiim and Formiae, were at the same time given over to 
plunder and destruction. 

Clodins, having thus gratified his hatred, did not care to 
consult any longer the views of the triumvirs. He restored 
Tigranes to liberty, whom Pompey had kept in 
confinement, ridiculed the great imperator before po^es^ompey 
the people, and was accused of making an attempt ^ 
upon his life. Pompey in revenge resolved to procure the 
recall of Cicero from banishment, and probably Caesar, who 
never ceased to court the orator’s support, thought that the 
lesson had been sufficient. The new consuls (57 b.c.), too, 
were favourable to Cicero ; but though Clodius wvas no longer 
in office, he had several partisans among the tribunes who 
otlered the most vehement opposition to the restoration of his 
gi’oat enemy. 

One of the chief supporters of Cicero was the tribune T. 
Annina Hilo, a man as unprincipled and violent as Clodius 
himself. He opposed force to force, and at the 
head of a baud of gladiators attacked the hired 
ruffians of Clodius. The streets of Rome w'-ere the scenes of 
almost daily conflicts between the leaders of these assassins. 

At length the senate, with the full approbation of Pompey, 
determined to invite the voters from the different parts of Italy 
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to repair to Rome and assist in carrying a law for the recall of 
Cicero. Accordingly, on the 4tltof August, the bill was passed 

Cicero’s recaU. majority. On the same day 

Cicero quitted Dyrracliium, and crossed over to 
Brundusiurn. He recei\’'ed deputations and congratulatory 
addresses from all the towns on the line of tlie Appian Wa.Y ; 
and having arrived at Rome on the 4th of September, a vast 
multitude poured forth to meet him, while the crowd rent the 
air with acclamations as he passed througli the forum and 
ascended the Capitol to render thanks to Jupiter (57 b.o.). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


CAESAirS CA:\1PAI0NS in GAUL, 


Caesar set out for liis province immediately after Cicero bad 
gone into exile (58 jlg.). During the next nine years he was 
occupied wdtli the subjugation of Gaul. In this time he con- 
quered the whole of Transalpine Gaul, which, with the exception 
of the province of Narbonensis, had hitherto been independent 
of Rome. Twice he crossed the Rhine, and carried the terror of 
the Roman arras beyond that river. Twice he landed in Britain, 
which had been hitherto unknown to the Romans. We can 
only offer a very brief sketch of the principal events of each 
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Firat Omipau/n, 58 b.c.— C aesar left Home towards tlielatter 
eiid of April, atid arrived at Genava in c^lit days. ITis first 
campaign was against the Ilelvetii, a Gallic people 
Defeat of the fQ the north of the Lake of Geneva, and 

^ between the Rhine and Mount Jura. This people, 

rpiittiog their homes under pressure from the Germans, had 
passed through the country of the Se(iunni, and were plundering 
tiie territories of the Aedui. Three out of their four clans hud 
already crossed the xVrar (Saone) ; but the fourth, which was still 
uij tlie eastern side of the river, was surprised by Caesar and 
cut to pieces. He then threw a bridge across the Arar, fojjpwed 
tlicm cautiously for some days, and at length fought a pitched 
battle with them near the town of Bibracte {Atihin). Tlie 
Ilelvetii were defeated with great slaughter, and the remnant 
comjiellcd to return to tlieir former homes. 

This great victory roused the Gauls to ask Caesar’s assistance 
against the Germans ; and the Aedui, with the consent of the 
central Gallic tribes, solicited his help against 
tndthe^^ Ariovistus, a German kingwiio Iiad invaded Gaul, 
Germans. constantly bi*iiiging over the Rhine fresh 

swarms of Germans. Caesar commanded Ario- 
vistiis to abstain from introducing any more of his countrymen 
into Gaul, to restore the hostages to the Aedui, who were clients 
of Rome, and not to attack the latter or their allies. A haughty 
answer was returned to these commands, and both parties pre- 
pared for war. Caesar advanced northwards through the 
country of the Sequani, took possession of Vesontio (Besancon), 
an important towm on the Diibis {jDoiihs)^ and some daj^s after- 
wards fought a decisive battle with Ariovistus, wim suffered a 
total defeat, and fled with the remains of his army to the Rhine, 
a distance of fifty miles. Only a very few, and amongst others 
Ariovistus himself, crossed the river ; tlie rest were cut to pieces 
by the Roman cavalry. The Rhine had now become, what it 
afterw^ards remained, the boundary of the Roman empire against 
the Germans. 

Second Campaign, 57 B.c. — Central Gaul w\as for the moment 
pacified ; but the northern tribes had not sought 

of tie^Belgae, cantons of the Belgae, 

who dwelt between the Sequana {Sdne) and the 
Rhine, alarmed at his success, had entered into a confederacy 
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to oppose him, and had raised an army of 300,000 men. 
Caesar opened tlie campaign by marching into the country of 
the Remi, wlio submitted at his approach. He then crossed tlie 
Axona and pitched his camp in a strong position on the 

right hank. The enemy soon began to suffer from want of pro- 
visions, and they came to the resolution of breaking up their 
vast army, and retiring to their own territories. Hitherto Caesar 
had remained in his entrenchments, but he now broke up from 
his quarters, and resumed the offensive. The Siiessiones, the 
Bellovaci, and the Amhiani were subdued in succession, or sur- 
ronde|^d of their own accord ; but a more formidable task 
awaited him when he came to the Nervii, the most warlike of 
all the Belgic tribes. In their country, near the river. Sahis 
{Samhrt), tlie Roman army was surprised by the enemy while 
engaged in fortifying the camp. The attack of the Nervii was 
so unexpected that before the Romans could form in rank the 
enemy was in tlieir midst: the Roman soldiers began to give 
■way, and the battle seemed entirely lost. Caesar freely exposed 
his own person in the first line of the battle, and discharged alike 
the duties of a brave soldier and an able general. His exertions 
and the discipline of the Roman troops at length triumphed ; 
and the Nervii were defeated with such immense slaughter, that 
out of 60,000 fighting-men only 500 remained in the state. 
The Belgaewere subdued, and the Remi, as the clients of Rome, 
made the leading canton in the district. 

Third Campaign^ b.c.— I n the third campaign Caesar com- 
pleted the subjugation of Gaul. He conducted in person a naval 
war against the Veneti, the inhabitants of the _ 
modern Brittany, and by means of his lieutenants 
conquered the remaining tribes who still held out. 

In tiie later part of the summer Caesar marched against the 
Morini and Menapii (in the neighbourhood of Calais and 
Boulogne), who retired into their forest fastnesses. Thus all 
Gaul had been reduced in three years to an outward show of 
obedience, which ill expressed the yet unbroken spirit of the 
people. 

Fourth Campaign^ 55 b.c. — But Caesar felt that the conquest 
of Gaul was useless unless measures were taken to check the 
tide of German immigration from across the Rhine; for it 
was this that caused the movement of the Celtic nations which 
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lia<l so often tlireatened tlie safet}^ of Italy. Two Gcrniari tribes, 
tiio Usipetes and the Teucteri, had just been driven out of 
their own country by the Suevi, and had crossed 
Eenewed con- Khine with the intention of sctthiii^ in GaiiL 
This, however, Caesar was resolved to prevent, 
and accordingly prepared to attack them. 
Tim Germans 0]>ened negotiations with him, hut while these 
were going on, a body of their cavalry defeated Caesar's Gallic 
horse. On the next day all tlie Uerraaii chiefs came into 
Caesar's camp lo apologise for what had been done ; hut Caesar 
detained them, and straightway led liis troops to attadv the 
enemy. I>e})rived of their leaders and taken by surprise, the 
Germans, after a feeble resistance, took to flight, and ^vere 
almost all destroyed by the Koman cavalry. 

After this victory Caesar resolved to cross the rJiine in order 
to strike terror into the Germans. In ten days he built a bridge 
of piles across the river, probably in the neigh- 


t bonriiood of Cologne; and after spending eigliteen 

davs on the eastern side of the Ithine, and 


ravaging the coimiry of the Sugamhri, he returned to Gaul and 
broke down the bridge. 

Although the greater part of the summer was now gone, 
Caesar resolved to invade Britain. His object in undertaking 
. . this expedition at such a late period of the year 

of rather to inspire the natives with the fear of 

attack, and to force them to desist from their com- 
niunications with Gaul, than with any view to permanent con- 
quest. He accordingly took with him only two legions, with 
which he sailed from the port Itiiis (probably Wissant, between 
Calais and Boulogne), and effected a landing somewhere near 
the South Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
Several of the British tribes hereupon sent olTers of submission ; 
I.uit, in consequence of the loss of a great part of the Roman fleet 
a few days afterw^ards, they took up arms again. Defeated, 
they renewed their offers of submission to Caesar, who simply 
demanded double the number of hostages he had originally 
required, as he was anxious to return to Gaul before the 
autumnal equinox. 

The news of these victories over the Germans and far-distant 
Britons was received at Rome with the greatest enthusiasm. 
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The senate voted a public thanksgiving of twenty days, not- 
witlistanding the opposition of Cato, who declared that Caesar 
ongiit to be delivorovl up to the Usipetes and Tenctcri, to atone 
for his treachery in seizing the sacred persons of arnlmssadors. 

Fifth Campaign. 54 b.c. — The greater part of Caesar’s fifth 
campaign was occupied with his second invasion of Britain. He 
sailed from the port I tins wdth an army of five 
legions, and landed without opposition at the ia- 

same place as in the former year. The British 
states had entrusted the supreme command to 
Cassi;^llanniis, a chief who ruled Middlesex and the surrounding 
districts to the north of the Thames [Tamhin). The Britons 
bravely opposed the progress of the invaders, but were defeated 
in a series of engagements. Caesar crossed the Thames above 
London, probably in the neighbourhood of Kingston, took the 
town of Cassivellaunus, and conquered great part of the counties 
of Essex and IMiddlesex. In consequence of these disasters, 
Cassivellaunus sued for peace ; and after demanding liostages, 
and settling tlie tribute which Britain should pay yearly to the 
Roman people, Caesar returned to Gaul towards the end of the 
summer. Kothing was gained by this invasion in the way of a 
permanent occupation of the island ; but this was, perhaps, not 
intended. Caesar’s immediate and professed object — to prevent 
the Celts of Britain from furnishing assistance to disaffected 
Gallic chiefs across the Channel — was possibly attained. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of corn in Gaul, Caesar 
was obliged to divide his forces, and station his legions for the 
winter in different jiarts. This seemed to the 
Gauls a favourable opportunity for recovering j 

their lost independence, and destro 3 ung their con- ifervii. 
querors. The Eburones, a Gallic people between 
the Meuse and the Rhine, near the modern Tongres^ destroyed 
the detachment under the command of T. Titurius Sab inns 
and L. Aurunculeius Cotta. They next attacked the camp of 
Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, who was stationed among 
the Kervii. Cicero repulsed the enemy in all their attempts, 
till a mounted messenger was able to steal through their 
lines and bring the news to Caesar, He rapidly approached 
with two legions to the aid of his beleaguered legate. The 
siege was raised ; Caesar defeated the forces of the enemy, 
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which amounted to 00,000 ineu, and the insurgents rapidly 
dispersed. 

SixfJi Campaign^ 53 b.c. — In the next year the Gauls again 
took up arras, and eritered into a most formidable conspiracy to 
recover their independence. The destruction of 
the Boman troops under Sabinus and Ootta, and 
the unsettled state of Gaul during the winter, had 
led Caesar to apprehend a general rising of the natives ; and he 
Iiad accordingly levied two new legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
obtained one from Pornpey, who was remaining in the neigh- 
bourhood of Borne as proconsul with the imperium. Beitig tbus 
at the bead of a powerful army, he was able to subdue the tribes 
that revolted, and soon compelled the Nervii, Senones, Carnutes, 
]\lenapii, and Treviri to relurn to obedience. 

But as the Treviri had been supported by the Germans, he 
crossed the Bhine again a little above the spot where he had 
passed over two years before ; and after receiving 
the submission of the Ubii, ravaged the country 
of the Suevi. On his return to Gaul he laid 
waste the country of the Eburones with fire and 
sword. At the conclusion of the campaign he prosecuted a 
strict inquiry into the revolt of the Senones and Carnutes ; and 
caused Acco, who had been the chief ringleader in the con- 
spiracy, to be put to death. 

Seventh Campaign^ 52 b.c. — The unsuccessful issue of last 
year’s revolt had not yet damped the spirits of the Gauls. The 
execution of Acco had alarmed all the chiefs, as 
every one feared that his turn might come next ; 
the hatred of the Roman yoke was intense 5 and 
thus all the materials were ready for a general 
conflagration. It was first kindled by the Carnutes, and in a 
short time it spread from district to district till almost the whole 
of Gaul was in flames. Even the Aediii, who had been hitlierto 
the fiiithful allies of the Romans, and had assisted them in all 
their wars, subsequently joined the general revolt. 

At the head of the insurrection was Vercingetorix, a young 
man of noble family belonging to the Arverni, and by far the 
^ . . . ablest general that Caesar had yet encountered, 

veremgetonx. before had the Gauls been so united: 

Caesar’s conquests of the last six years seemed to be now 
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entirely lo.si. The campaign of this year, Ihcrefore, was by far 
tfic most ardiiotis that he had yet conducted; but his genius 
triumphed over every obstacle, and rendered it the most brilliant 
of (ill. He concentrated his forces with incredible rapidity, and 
lost no time in attacking the chief towns in the hands of the 
enemy. A'ellannodumnn (in the country of OJidfemi-LcouIon)^ 
CenabuiTi {OrJtam)^ and Noviodtinum between Orleans 

and Bourges) fell into his hands without difficulty. Alarmed 
at his rapid progress, Vercingetorix persuaded his countrymen 
to lay waste their country and destroy their towns. This plan 
was accordingly carried into effect; but, contrary to the wishes 
of Vereingetorix, Avaricum {Bourges)^ the chief town of the 
Bituriges, and a strongly fortified place, was spared from the 
genera] destruction. This town Caesar accordingly besieged; 
and, notwithstanding tlie heroic resistance of the Gauls, it was 
at length taken, and all the inhabitants, men, women, and 
cliildren, were indiscriminately butchered. 

Caesar now divided his army into two parts : one division, 
consisting of four legions, he sent, under the command of T. 
Labienus, against the Senones and Parish; the other, comprising 
six legions, he led in person into the country of the Arverni, and 
with them laid siege to Gergovia (near Clermont). The revolt 
of the Aedui shortly afterwards compelled him to raise the siege, 
and inspired the Gauls with fresh courage. 

Vereingetorix retired to Alesia {Alise in Burgundy), which 
was considered impregnable, and resolved to \vait for succours 
from his countrymen. Caesar immediately laid 
siege to the place, and drew lines of circumval- 
lation around it. The Romans, however, were in 
tlieir turn soon surrounded by a vast Gallic army wiiieh had 
assembled to raise the siege. Caesar’s army \vas thus placed in 
imminent peril, and on no occasion in his whole life was his 
.military genius so conspicuous. He was between two great 
armies. Vereingetorix had 80,000 infantry alone in Alesia, and 
the Gallic army without consisted of between 250,000 and 
300,000 men. Still he would not raise the siege. He pre- 
vented Vereingetorix from breaking through the lines, entirely 
routed the Gallic army without, and finally compelled Alesia to 
surrender. Vereingetorix himself fell into his hands. The fall 
of Alesia was followed by the submission of the Aedui and 
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Arveriii. Caesar then led his troops into winter quarters. After 
rectuving his despatches, the senate voted him a public tliaiiks- 
giving of twenty days, as in the year 55 r..c. 

Kiijldli Qamjpabjn^ 51 B.c. — The victories of the preceding 
year had determined the fate of Gaul : but many states still 
arras, and entered into fresh con- 
tioB^of spiracies rturing the winter. This year was oc- 

cupied in the reduction of these states, into the 
particulars of which we need not enter. During the winter 
(Jaesar oinjiloyed himself in the pacification of Gaul; and, as he 
already saw that his presence would soon be necessary in Italy, 
ho w’as anxious to remove all causes for future wars. While 
fixing tlie tribute for each community, he treated the states 
with honour and respect, and even bestowed Roman citizenship 
upon some of their chiefs. The experience of the last two 
years had taught the Gauls that thoyliad no liope of contending 
successfully against Caesar, and even in the great turmoil of the 
ensuing civil wars their loyalty to Rome remained unshaken. 

So ended the nine years’ war, wliich, though it appears as a 
long series of aggressions on Caesar's part, was really waged 
in a defensive spirit. It gave the Roman Empire a northern 
frontier, and saved the civilized world from barbarian invasions 
for more than four hundred years. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

J.NTEUNAL lIlSTOnV, FROM THE IlETUKX OF CICEIIO FJIOM BANISH- 
MENT TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL M’AR.— EXPE- 
DITION AND DEATH OF CKASSUS. 57-50 B.C. 

Cicero retnniecl from banishment an altered man. Though his 
return had been glorious, he saw that his position was entirely 
changed, and he v’as forced to yield to a power 
which he no longer dared to resist. He even 
lent his support to the triumvirs, and praised in 
public those proceedings which he had once openly and loudly 
condemned. Meantime the power of Pompey had been shaken 
at Rome. A misunderstanding had sprung np between him 
and Crassus ; and Cato and the other leaders of the aristocracy 
attacked him with the utmost vehemence. The senate began 
to entertain hopes of recovering tlieir power. They determined 
to support L. Domitins Ahenobarbus, wlio, in 56 b.c., had 
become a candidate for the consulship for the following year, 
and who threatened to deprive Caesar of his provinces and 
armies. Even Cicero was encouraged to join in the attack, and 
to propose in the senate a reconsideration of Caesar’s distribu- 
tion of the Campanian land. 

But these attacks only served to draw the triumvirs together. 
Caesar invited Pompey and Crassus 4o meet him at Luca {Lucca) 
in the spring of 56 b.c. ; and the conference was 
largely attended by the partisans of the coalition, 

It was arranged that Pompey and Crassus should 
be consuls for the next year, and obtain provinces and armies, 
while Caesar was to have his government prolonged for another 
five years, and to receive pay for his troops. On their return 
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to Rome Poinpey and Crassus became candiM-ilcs for tho consul- 
ship; luit the aristocratic opposition was so strong that it was 
found impossible to carry their election that year. By the lielj) 
of tlie triimnician veto the consular comitia were prorogued, and 
the elections did not take place till the beginning of 55 b.c., 
under the presidenc}^ of an interrex. Even then Alierioharhus 
and Oato did not relax in their opposition ; and it was not till 
the aimed hands of Fompey and Crassns had cleared the Campus 
Xlartius of their adversaries that tliey were declared consuls for 
the second time (55 n.c.). 

They forthwith proceeded to carry into effect the compact 
that had been made at Luca. Tiiey induced the Tribune C. 
Second con- Trebonius to bring forward a bill which gave the 
sulship of province of the two Spains to Pornpey, and that 
jpompey and of Syria to Crassns ; another law proposed by the 
Grassns. consuls prolonged Caesar’s government for five 
years more, namely, from the 1st of March, 54 b.c., to tho 1st of 
i^Larch, 49 b.c.* Pornpey was again in command of the home 
government ; and at the expiration of his year of office would 
no longer be a private man, luit with the command of an army 
and in possession of the imperiiim. He had, however, no 
intention of quitting Rome; and after his year of office, while 
he sent an army into Spain under the command of his lieutenants, 
L. xVfranius and M. Petreius, he himself remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome as proconsul. During his consulship he 
opened the theatre he had just built with an exhibition of 
games of unparalleled splendour and magnificence. The build- 
ing itself was worthy of the conqueror of the East. It was 
the first stone theatre that had been erected at Rome, and was 
sufficiently large to accommodate 40,000 spectators. The games 
exhibited lasted many days. Five hundred African lions 
and eighteen elephants were killed ; and even the hardened 
Ptoraan mob were satiated and disgusted with the wdiolosale 
slaughter. 

Before the end of the year, 54 b.c., Crassus set out for Syria, 
with the intention of attacking the Parthians. He burnt to 
share in the military distinction of Pornpey and Caesar; and, 
though upwards of sixty years of age, chose to enter upon an 

* IMarch 1ft was the heginniug of the ofBcial year in tho provinces, as January 
Ist w.'is at Rome. 
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undertaking for 'vvliieh lie had no genius rather than continue tlie 
piirsnit of wealth and influence at home. He crossed the 
Enplirates in 54 b.c., butj hesitating to proceed 
at once against Parthia, he gave the enemy time to 
assemble his forces, and returned to Syria without 
accomplishing anything of importance. He spent 
the winter in Syria, where, instead of exercising his troops and 
p>repanng for the ensuing campaign, he plundered the temples, 
and employed his time in collecting money from every quarter. 
In the following spring (53 b.c.) he again crossed the Euphrates, 
and with seven legions plunged into the sandy deserts of Aleso- 
potamia. He trusted to the guidance of an Arabian chieffain, 
who promised to lead him by the shortest way to the enemy. 
But this man was in the pay of the “ Surenas,” as the Parthian 
general was entitled ; and wdieri he had brouglit the Romans 
into the open plains of Mesopotamia, he seized a frivolous 
pretext, and rode off to inform the Surenas that the Roman army 
was delivered into Iiis hands. The Partisans soon appeared. 
They worried the densely marshalled Romans with showers of 
arrows ; and by feigned retreats, during which they continued 
their desultory attack, they led the Romans into disadvantageous 
positions. The son of Crassus, who had distinguished himself 
as one of Caesar’s lieutenants in Gaul, was slain ; and the 
Romans, after siitfering great loss, retreated to Carrhae, the 
Biblical Haran. On the following day they continued their 
retreat; and the Parthian general, fearing that Crassus might 
after all make his escape, invited him to an interview. He was 
treacherously seized, and in the scuffle which ensued was vslain 
by some unknown hand. Elis head was carried to the Parthian 
king Orodes, and exhibited to the court, while an actor chanted 
the words of Agave from the Bacchae of Euripides — 

“'VVe bear a fresb-cut tendril from the mountains to the ball.” 

Twenty thousand Roman troops were slain, and ten thousand 
taken prisoners, in this expedition, one of the most disastrous in 
which the Romans were ever engaged. Only a small portion of 
the Roman army escaped to Syria under the command of L. 
Cassius Longinus, afterwards one of Caesar’s assassins, who had 
displayed considerable ability during the war, but whose advice 
Crassus had constantly refused to follow. 
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The (leatli of Crassiis left Pornpey and Caesar alone at the 
head of the state ; and it became evident tliat sooner or later a 
struggle would take place between them for the 
Esteangemeiit giipj-emacy. The death of Julia, in 54 b.o., to 
and Caes^ whom both her father and husband were strongly 
attached, broke a link which might have united 
them rnucli longer. Pornpey considered that he had been the 
chief means of raising Caesar to power, and he appeared long 
to have deemed it impossible that the conqueror of Mithridates 
could ])e thrown into the shade by any popular leader. Such a 
result, however, was now imminent. Caesar’s brilliant victories 
in Gaul were in everybody’s mouth; and Pornpey saw 'with 
ill-disguised mortification that he was becoming the second 
person in the state. Though this did not lead him to break 
with Caesar at once, it made him anxious to increase bis power 
and influence, and he therefore now resolved, if possible, to 
obtain the dictatorship. 

He accordingly used no effort to put an end to the disturbances 
at Rome between Milo and Clodius in this year, in hopes that 
- all parties would be willing to accede to his wislies 
Ciodllu^ in order to restore peace to the city. Milo was a 
candidate for the consnlsbip and Clodius for tlie 
praetorsiiip. Each was attended by a band of hired rnffians ; 
battles took place between them daily in the forum and the 
streets ; all order and government were at an end. In such a 
state of things no electioas could be held ; and the confusion at 
length became downright anarchy, when Milo murdered Clodius 
on the 18th of January in the following year (b.c. 52). The 
two rivals had met on the Appian way near Bovillae, accom- 
panied, as usual, by tlieir armed follow^ers. A fray ensued. 
The party of Milo proved tlie stronger, and Clodius took refuge 
in a house. But Milo attacked the house, dragged out Clodius, 
and having despatched him, left him dead upon the road. His 
body w\as found by a senator, carried to Rome, and exposed to 
the eyes of the people. Their excitement at the deatli of their 
favourite was still further inflamed by the harangues of the 
tribunes. The benches and tables of the senate-house were 
seized to make a funeral pile; and the senate-house with 
several other public buildings were reduced to ashes. As the 
riots still continued, the senate had no longer any choice but to 
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€ii]I in tlio assit'taiiee of Pompey* Tliey therefore commisisiojied 
liiiji to collect troops and put an end to the disturbances. 

Fornpey, who had obtained the great object of his desires, 
obeyed widi alacrity ; lie was invested witli the supreme power 
in tiie state by being elected sole consul at the _ 
close of the winter; and in order to deliver the ^ 

(dty from Milo and his myrmidons, he brought 
forward laws against violence and bribery at elections, Milo 
was put upon his trial ; the court was surrounded with sohliers ; 
Cicero, wliu defended him, was intimidated, and Milo was con- 
demned, and went into exile at Massilia.* Others shared the 
same fate, and peace was once more restored. 

The fear of Caesar’s possible designs now weiglied heavily 
on the aristocratic party, and the approaches which they 
made to Fornpey were met halfway. After 
Julia’s death he had married Cornelia, the ^ 

daughter of Metellus Scipio, whom he made his 
colleague on tlie 1st of August. His next step 
was to strike a blow at Caesar. He brought forward an old 
law that no one slioiild become a candidate for a public office 
while absent, in order that Caesar might be obliged to resign his 
command, and to place himself in the power of his enemies at 
Rome, if he wished to obtain the consulship a second time. 
But tlie renewal of this enactment was so manifestly aimed at 
Caesar that his friends insisted he should be specially exempted 
from it ; and, as Fornpey was not yet prepared to break openly 
with him, he thougiit it more expedient to yield. At the same 
time, Fornpey provided that he himself should remain in com- 
mand of an army after his rival had ceased to have one, by 
obtaining a senatus-consultum, by which his government of the 
Spains was prolonged for another five years. xA.nd, in case 
Caesar should obtain the consulship, lie caused a law to he 
enacted, in virtue of which no one could have a province till 
five years had elapsed from the time of his holding a public 
office. For the ne.xt five years the senate was to fill up com- 
mands at the earliest date at which they were legally vacant.f 

* Cicero sent to Milo at Massilia the oration which he meant to have delivered, 
the one which we still have. Milo, after reading it, remarked, “I am glad it was 
not delivered, for I should then have been acquitted, and never known the delicate 
flavour of these AJassilian mullets.” 

f Caesar’s command teclmically expired on March 1st, 49 ; but, in accordance 
with the invariable custom, he claimed to continue it until January' 1st, 4t!, when 
he would be succeeded by oiie of the consuls of 49. 
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III the following year (51 b.c.) Pompey declared hiinsolf still 
more 0 ])enly on the side of the senate ; but still he shrank from 
sTipportlng all the violent measures of the Consul M. Claudius 
IMarcellus, who proposed to send a successor to Caesar, on the 
plea that the war in Gaul was finished, and to deprive him of 
the privilege of becoming a candidate for the consulship in his 
absence. The consuls for the next year (50 b.c.), L. Aernilins 
Paulliis and C. Claudius Marcellus, and the powerful tribune C. 
Curio, were all reckoned devoted partisans of Pompey and the 
senate. Caesar, however, gained over Paullns and Curio b}" 
large bribes, and with a lavish hand distributed immense sums 
of money among the leading men of Rome. It was proposed 
in th (3 senate that Caesar should lay down! his command on 
March 1st, 49 b.c. The consular elections were in July; and 
if Caesar came to Rome as a private man to sue for the consul- 
ship, there could be no doubt that his life or liberty would he 
sacrificed. Cato had declared that he would bring Caesar to trial 
for the illegalities committed during his consulship ; but the trial 
would have been only a mockery, for Pompey was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city at the head of an army, and would have over- 
awed the judges by his soldiery as at Milo’s trial. The tribune 
Curio consecpiently interposed his veto upon the proposal. The 
senate, anxious to diminish the number of his troops, had, under 
pretext of a war with the Parthians, ordered that Pompey and 
Caesar should each furnish a legion to be sent into the East. 
The legion which Pompey intended to devote to this service 
was the one which he had lent to Caesar in 53 b.c., and which 
he now accordingly demanded back ; and, althougb Caesar saw 
that he should thus be deprived of two legions, which would 
probably be employed against himself, he complied with the 
request. Upon their arrival in Italy, they vvere not sent to the 
East, but w^ere ordered to pass the winter at Capua. Caesar 
took up his quarters at Ravenna, the town in liis province wdiich 
bordered closest upon Italy. 

Though war seemed inevitable, Caesar still showed Iiimself 
negotiations willing to enter into negotiations wnth the aris- 
between tocracy, and accordingly sent Curio wuth a letter 
Gaesar and the addressed to the senate, in wdiicli he expressed his 
senate. readiness to resign his command if Pompey would 

do the same. Curio arrived at Rome on the 1st of January, 
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49 p>.c,, the (lay on wlheh the new consuls, L. Cornelius Lentiihis 
an*! (A Claudius Alarcelhis, entered upon their office. It was 
Witli exeat difficultj’ that the tribunes, AF. Antonins, afterwards 
tiie well-known triumvir, and Q. Cassius Longinus, forced the 
senate to allow the letter to be read. x\fter a violent debate 
tlic motion of Scipio, Pompey’s flither-in-law, was carried, 
that Caesar should disband bis army by a certain day, and 
that if he did not do so he should bo regarded as an enemy 
of the state.” On the Cth of January the senate passed the 
decree investing the consuls with dictatorial power. Antonins 
and Cassius, considering their lives no longer safe, fled trom tlie 
city in disguise to Caesar’s army, and called upon him to protect 
the inviolable persons of the tribunes. 

This was the crisis. The senate intrusted the management 
of tlie war to Pomj'iey, determined that fresh levies of troops 
should be held, and voted liim a sum of inoney 
from the pulffic treasury. Both the senate and 
Pompey seem to have relied on an imagined dis- 
affiection amongst Caesar’s troops, and gi’ossly miscalculated 
their own military resources. It is true that Pompey com- 
manded legions in Spain througli his legates, and ids personal 
influence could secure him almost unbounded resources in the 
East; but these would be of no avail against a direct attack 
from Gaul. He had boasted that he had only to stamp Ms foot, 
and armed men would spring from the soil of Italy ; but, when 
the critical moment came, almost Ms only serviceable troops 
were Ihe two legions taken from Caesar, and therefore of 
doubtful fidelitv, and Italy was left defenceless- 
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As soon as Caesar learnt at Ravenna the last resolution of the 
senate, he assembled his soldiers, informed them of the wrongs 
he had sustained, and called upon them to support 
him. Finding them quite willing to follow him, 
he crossed the Rubicon,* which separated his 
province from Italy, and occupied Ariminum. 
He commenced his march with only one legion, consisting of 

* The crossing of this stream was in reality a declaration of war against the 
Republic, and later writers relate that upon arriving at the Rubicon Caesar long 
hesitated whether be should take this irrevocable step, and that, after pondering 
many hours, he at length exclaimed, “The die is cast,” and plunged into the 
nver. But there is not a word of this in Caesar's own narrative. 
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r>fMio toot -soldiers and 300 horse, Init ollicrs liad orders to 
fuliow him from Transalpine Gaul, and he knew tlie im[)ortance 
of speed that might anUeipate the enemy's plans, and of successes 
at th(3 outset that might turn the liearts of waverers. Though 
it was the middle of winter, ho pushed on with the utmost 
r.qiidity, and such was the popularity of his cause, or the 
defenoelessness of Italy, that city affer city opened its gates to 
him, and his marcli was like a Iriiimphal ptrogress. Ancona, 
An*etiurn, Jguvium, and Auxinmm fell into his liands. These 
i successes caused the utmost cousteniatiori at Home ; it was 
reported that Caesar’s cavalry were already at the gate.s ; a 
general panic seize<l the senate, and they tied from the city 
without oven taking with them the money from the })ublic 
treasury. . Caesar continued liis victorious march through 
Piceriiim till he came to Cudiniuin, wliicli L. Domilins Aliono- 
harbus held witli a strong force ; hut, as Pompey did not marcli 
to his assistance, Domitiiis was unable to maintain tlie place, 
and fell himself into Caesar’s hands, together witli several other 
senators and distinguished men. Caesar, wdth the same 
clemency wliich he displayed throughout the whole of the Civil 
War, dismissed them all uninjured. He then liastoned south- 
ward in pursuit of Pompey, who had now resolved to abandon 
Italy, He reached Brundusium before Caesar, hut had not 
sailed when the latter arrived before the town. 

Caesar straightway laid siege to the place, hut Pompey skil- 
fully evacuated it on the 17th of March, and embarked for 
Greece. Caesar was unable to follow him for 
want of ships. He accordingly marched back 
from Brundusium, and repaired to Rome, having ^ 

thus in three moiitlns become the master of the 
whole of Italy. 

Caesar was now in possession of the capital and of the 
machinery of government, and the only opposition wdiich he met 
with in Rome was from L. Metellus the tribune, 
who attempted to prevent him from entering the 
‘‘ more sacred treasury,” which contained the 
reserve destined for defence against a Gallic invasion — a resist- 
ance wdiich drew from the professed champion of the tribunate 
the caustic remark: War is no time for wmrds ; when I have 
laid down my arms, I shall listen to your arguments.” After 
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n'lnnining in the neiglihourhootl of Ituine for a short time, ho sot 
oat for Spain, leaving M. Lepidus in charge of tlie city anrl M. 
Antoniire in command of the troops in Italy. Pompey had 
threatened to starve Italy into surrender; hence it was all- 
iin]>ortant to get possession of the corn-siiftplying provinces. 
Caesar, therefore, seiit Curio to drive Cato ont of Hicily, and 
Q. Valerius to take possession of Sardinia. Curio and Vahn'ius 
obtained possession of tlieir respective islands without opposition ; 
and the former then passed over into Africa, whicli was iti 
] lORscssion of the Pompeian party. Here, liowevcr, he encountered 
strong o]>position, ainl at length was defeated, and lost his life, in 
a hattle with Juba, king of xMaiiretania, who supported P. Atiiis 
Varus, the Pompeian commander. Pmt this disaster was more 
than counterbalanced by Caesar’s victories in the mean time in 
Spain.' 

Leaving Rome a])ont the rnidille of April, he found, on his 
arrival in Gaul, that Massilia refused to submit to him. He 
besieged the place forthwith, hut, unable to take 
quS^Spaha immediately, he left C. Trebonius and D. 

Brutus with part of hivS troops to prosecute the 
siege, and continued his march to Spain. On the approach of 
Caesar, L. Afraniiis and M. Petreius, the lieutenants of Pompey 
in Spain, united their forces, and took up a strong position near 
the town of Ilerda {Lerich in Catalonia), on the right bank of 
the Sicoris {Serjre). After experiencing great difficulty at first 
and some reverses, Caesar at length reduced Afrariius and 
Petreius to such straits that they were obliged to surrender. They 
themselves were dismissed uninjured, part of their troops dis- 
Ixinded, and the remainder incorporated aiiiung Caesar s forces. 
The conqueror then proceeded to march against ^^arro, who 
commanded two legions in the Further Province; but, after the 
victory over Afranius and Petreius, there was no army in Spain 
capable of ollering resistance, and Varro accordingly surrcnderetl 
to Caesar on his arrival at Oordiiba {Cordova). Having thus 
subiUied all Spain in forty days, he returned to Gaul. Massilia 
had not yet yielded ; but the siege had been pi’osccutecl with so 
much vigour, that the inhabitants were compelled to sniTender 
the town soon after he appeared before the walls. 

During his absence In Spain Caesar wms appointed dictator 
by tlie praetor M. Lepidus, who had been empowered to do so 
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by a law passed for the puqiose. On his re turn to lhaiie, 
Caesar assuined the new dignity, but laid it down again at the 
end of eleven davs, after liolding the cotisular 
comin-a, in whicli he Iiimself and P. Serviliiis Vatia 
wei'e elected consuls for the next year. But during 
tiiese eleven days he caused some very important laws b.) be 
passed. The ilrst was intended to relieve dc-'btoj's, but at the 
sumo time to protect to a great extent the rights of creditors. 
He next restored the exiles banished under the exceptional 
legislation of 52 n.c., and removed the. disabilities imposed by 
Sulla on the children of the proscribed; finally he conferred the 
full citizensh![t upon the Transp>a,dani, who had liitherto held 
only the Latin fraiichise, and thus made Italy Fioman ui) to 
the Alps. 

After laying down the dictatorship Caesar wejit in December 
to Brimdnsium, where he had previously ordered his troops to 
assemble. He had lost many men in the long 
march from Spain, and also from sickness arising ^ 

from their passing the autumn in the south of 
Italy. Pompey during the summer had raised a large force in 
Greece, Egypt, and the East, the scene of his former glory. 
He had collected an army consisting of nine legions of Roman 
citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and infantry ; and his 
forces far surpassed in number those which Caesar had assembled 
at Brimdusiuni, Moreover Pompey’s fleet, under tlie command 
of Bibiilus, Caesar’s colleague in his first consulship, completely 
commanded the sea. Still Caesar ventured to set sail from Bium- 
dusiiim on the 4t]i of January, and he arrived the next day in 
safety on the coast of Epirus. In consecpience, however, of the 
small number of Iiis sliips, he was able to carry over only seven 
legions, which had been so thinned as to amount only to 15,000 
foot and 500 horse. After landing this force he sent back his 
ships to bring over the remainder ; but part of the fleet was 
intercepted in its return by M. Bibulus, who kept up such a 
strict watch along the coast that the rest of Caesar’s army was 
obliged for the present to remain at Brundusium. Caesar was 
thus in a critical position, in the midst of the enemy’s country, 
and cut off from the rest of his arm}^ ; but he knew that he 
could thoroughly rely on his men, and therefore immediately 
commenced acting on. the oflensive. After gaining possession 
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of Oricnrn and Apolionia, he hastened nortliwards, in Iiopes of 
stirprising Dyrdnchium, where all Pompey’s stores were de- 
posited ; hut Pompey, hy rapid inarches, readied this town 
liefore him, and both armies then encamped opposite to each 
other, Pompey on the rigid., and Caesar on the left hank of the 
river Apsus. Caesar was now' greatly in want of reinforcements, 
and such w'as his impatience that he attempted to vsail across tlie 
Adriatic in a small boat. The waves ran so high that the 
sailors wanted to turn back, till Caesar discovered himseli^ telling 
them that they carried Caesar and his fortunes. They then 
toiled on, hut the storm at length compelled them to return, and 
with didiculty they reached again the coast of Greece. Shortly 
afterwards M. Antonins sueceeded in bringing over the remainder 
of the army. 

Pompey meantime had retired to some high ground near 
Dyrrhachiiim, and, as he would not vontui'e a battle with 
Caesar’s veterans, Caesar, in spite of the inferiority 
Campaign his own forces, began to blockade him in his 

Dyrrhachium. and to draw^ lines of circumvallation of 

an extraordinary extent. It Avas an error of 
judgment; Pompey forced a passage throngh Caesar’s lines 
before they Avere completed, and drove back his legions AAuth 
considerable loss. Caesar thus found himself compelled to 
retreat from liis present position, and commenced a march on 
Thessaly. Pompey’s policy of avoiding a general engagement 
with Caesar’s A'cterans till he could place more reliance upon his 
troops AA^as undoubtedly a wise one, and bad been hitherto 
CTOAvncd AA’ith success ; but his hand was forced by the ignorance 
and impatience of his aristocratic supporters. 

Stung by the reproaches Avith Avliich they assailed him, and 
elated in some degree by his victory at DjTrhachium, lie re- 
_ solved to bring the contest to an issue. Accord-’ 

Pharsalas offered battle to Caesar in the plain of 

Plmrsaliis, or Pharsalia, in Thessaly. The num- 
bers on either side were A^ery unequal : Pompey bad 47,000 foot- 
soldiers and 7000 horse, Caesar 22,000 foot-soldiers and 1000 
horse. The battle, Avhich was fought on the Oth of August, 

B.C., according to the old calendar,* ended in the total defeat 
of Porapey’s army. 


* III reality, on the eth of June. 
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The Uepiiblicj was not yet lost, but Poinpey's hopes were at 
an en<L He made no attempt to rally his forces, though he 
might still have collected a considerable army; ^ , 
but, regarding everything as lost, he hurried to 
the sea'-coast with a few friends. He embarked 
on board a mcrchaut-ship at the mouth of the river Penens, and 
first sailed to Lesbos, where he took on board his wife Cornelia, 
ami from thence made for Cyprus. He now determined to seek 
reiiige in Egypt, as he had been the means of restoring to his 
kingdom Ptolemy Auletes, the father of the young Egyptian 
monarch. On his death m 51 B.c. Ptolemy Aiiletes had left 
directions that liis son should reign jointly ^v\th his elder sister 
Cleopatra. But their joint reign did not last long, for Ptolemy, 
or rather Pothinus and Achillas, his chief advisers, ex])elled 
his sister from the throne. Cleopatra collected a force in Syria, 
with whicli sii(3 invaded Egypt. The generals of Ptolemy were 
encamped opposite her, near Alexandria, when Pompey arrived 
otftlie coast and craved the protection of the young king. This 
request threw Pothinus and Achillas into great difficulty, for 
there were many of Pompey ’s old soldiers in the Egyptian army, 
and they feared lie would become master of Egypt. They 
therefore determined to put him to death. Accordingly they 
sent out a small boat, took Pompey on board wdth throe or 
four attendants, and rowed for the shore. His wife and friends 
watched him from the ship, anxious to see in what manner lie 
would be received by the king, who w^as standing on the edge 
of the sea with his troops. JUst as the boat reached the shore, 
and Pompey was in the act of rising from his seat, in order to 
step on land, he was stabbed in the back by Septimius, who 
had formerly been one of his centurions. 

Achillas and the rest then drew their swords ; whereupon 
Pompey, witliont uttering a word, covered his face with his 
toga, and calmly submitted to his fate. He had xj-. , - 
just completed Ins 58th year. His head was cut 
oft‘, and his bod}", wdiich W’as cast upon the shore, was buried 
by his freedman Philippus, who had accompanied him from the 
ship. The head was brought to Caesar when he arrived in 
Egypt soon afteiivarcls, but he turned awayTrom the sight, shed 
tears at the untimely end of his rival, and put his murderers to 
death, 
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'Wh<Mi news of tlie battle of Pliarsulus reaclietl Rome, varioiiB 
laws were passed which conferred supremo power upon (Caesar, 
Tliuu,^h ahsent, he was nominated dictator a second time, and 
for a wdiolo year, lie appointed ‘M. Antonins lii.s master of the 
horse, and entered upon the office in Se])teml>er of this year 
(48 n.o.). He was also nominated to the consnlshlp for the 
next five years, though he did not avail himself of this privilege; 
and ho "svas invested wdth tiie tribunieian power ftw life. 

Oaesar had followed ciosedy in pursuit of ]^^mpey, and upon 
his aiiival in Egypt he became involved in a war, which 
detained liiin several months, and gav('. tlie re- 
^exancrine ]^ 3 inpeian party time to rally and 

to make fresli preparations for continuing the 
slriigglo. The war III Egypt, usually called the Alexandrine 
War, ai'oso from Caesar’s resolving to settle the disputes re- 
specting the succession to the kingdom. He determined that 
Cleopatra, wdiose tascinations completely won his heart, and 
her 1 brother Plolemy should reign in common, according to the 
provisions of their faidier’s will ; Imt as this decision was opposed 
by the guardians of the young king, a watr broke out between 
tlicm and Caesar, in whieli he was for some time exposed to 
great danger on account of the small number of his troops. 
But, having received reinforcements, he finally prevailed, and 
placed Cleopatra and her }munger brother on the throne, the 
elder having perished in the course of the contest. 

After bringing the Alexandrine W^ar to a close, towards the 
end of March, 47 b.o., Oaesar* marclied tliroiigli Syria into 
rvf 7 a 1 Eoiitus in Order to attack Phariiaces, the son of 
the celebrated Mitlividates, wdio had defeated On. 
Domitius Galviims, one of Gaesai*’s lieutenants. This war, 
however, did not detain him long ; for Pharnaces, venturing to 
come to an open battle wn'th the dictator, was utterly defeated, 
on the 2n(l of August, near Zela. It was in reference to this 
victory that Caesar sent tlie celebrated laconic despatch to the 
senate, Ven/, vidt^ tn'd, I came, I saw, I conquered.” lie 
then proceeded to Rome, caused himself to be appointed 
dictator for the remainder of the year, and nominated M. 
Aemilius Lepidiis his master of the horse. At the same time 
he quelled a formidable mutiny of his troops whieli liad broken 
put in Campania. 
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<]i*l not remain in Home more than two or three 
months. With liis nsual activity and energy he set out fur 
Africa hefore the end of the year (47 Ba.'.), in * Af ■ 
order to carry on the war against Scipio and 
Cato, will.) had collected a large army in that country. Their 
hu’ces were far greater tlian tlio.se which Cae.sar could bring 
against them ; Imi ho had too much reliance on his own genius 
to he alarmed ]>y mere disparity of numbers. 

At first be wais in considerable difficulties; but, having been 
joined by some of his other legions, he was able to prosecute 
the carnjiaign witli more vigour, and finally 
brought it to a close by the battle of Thapsns, 
on the Gth of April, 40 n.c., in wdiich the rom- 
peian army was completeh^ defeated. 

All Africa now sulimittcd to Caesar, with the exception of 
Ctica, whi(;h Cato commanded. The inhabitants saw that re- 
sistance \vaR hopeless; and Cato, who was a sincere Hepublican, 
resolved to die rather than submit to Caesar’s despotism. 
After spending ihe greater part of the night in perusing 
Plato’s FJirmfo, a dialogue on the immortality of the soul, he 

stabbed himself. His friends, hearing him hill, . 

^ T at 1 • t T 1 1 1 *T Beatli of Cato, 

ran. up, found him bathed in blood, and, while 

he wms fainting, dressed his wmimds. When, however, he re- 
covered consciousness, he tore open the bandages, and so died. 

Caesar returned to Home by tlie end of July. Groat appre- 
hensions were entertained by his enemies, lest, notwithstanding 
his former clemency, he .should imitate Marius and Sulla, and 
proscribe all his opponents. But these fears were perfectly 
groundless. A love uf cruelty wa.s no part of Caesar’s nature; 
and, with a magnanimity which victors rarely show, and least 
of all those in civil wars, he freely forgave ail who had borne 
arms against him, and declared that he should make no 
ditfererice between Pompeians and Caesarians. His object 
was now to allay animosities, and to secure the lives and 
property of all the citizens of his empire. 

As soon as the news of Ins African victory reached Rome, a 
public thanksgiving of foi’Cv days w^as decreed in his 
honour: the dictatorship was bestowed upon him 
for ten years; and the censorship, under tlie ue-w 
title of “ Praefectus Alornm,” for three years. Caesar had never 
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yet enjoyed a trimnpli; and, tas lie had now no further enemies 
to meet, lie availed himself of the opportunity of celehratinj^ 
his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Poidus, and Africa, by four magni- 
ficent triumphs. None of these, however, were in honour of 
his successes in the civil war, although, in the African triumph 
which celebrated his victory over Juba, the deaths of Scipio 
and Cato were depicted. These triumphs were followed by 
largesses of corn and money to the people and the soldiers, by 
public banquets, and all sorts of entertainments. 

Caesar now proceeded to correct the various evils which had 
crept into the state, and to obtain the enactment of several laws 
suitable to the altered condition of the common- 
wealth. He attempted, by severe sumptuary 
laws, to restrain the extravagance which per- 
vaded all classes of society. But the most important of his 
changes this year (46 b.c.) was the reformation of the calendar, 
which was a real benefit to his country and the civilized world, 
and which he accomplished in his character of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. The old Pioman year had only 355 days, and the regula- 
tion of the Pomaii calendar had always been entrusted to the 
college of pontilTs ; they had been accustomed to insert inter- 
calary months at their pleasure for political piu’poses, and the 
confusion had at length become so gi'oat that the Roman year 
was three months behind the real time. To remedy this 
serious evil, Caesar added 00 days to the current year, and thus 
made it consist of 445 days ; and he guarded against a repetition 
of similar errors for the future by creating a year of 365 days 
6 hours, and thus adapting the calendar to the sun’s course. 

The Pompeians were now preparing to make their last stand 
in Spain, where a formidable army had been collected under the 
command of Pompey’s sons, Cneius and Sextus. 


War in Spain, 


Caesar left Rome at the end of 46 b.c., and wufch 


his usual activity ariived at Obuleo near Cordiiba in 27 days. 

He found the enemy able to otYer stronger opposition than he 
had anticipated ; but he brought the war to a close by the battle 
of ]\Iunda, on the 17th of March, 45 b.c. It ^vas 
a hard-fought battle : Caesar’s troops were at 
first driven back, and were only rallied by their 
general’s exposing his own person, like a common soldier, 
in the front line of tho battle* but at last victory declared 
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fur file du'tutor. Cn. Forapeiiis was Jvilled shortly afterwardsj 
but Sextus made good Ids escape. The settlement of the alfairs 
in S})ain detained Caesar in the prorince some months longer, 
and he consequently did not reach Rome till September. 

At tlic beginning of October he entered the cit}^ in trimnpli. 
on account of his victories in Spain, although the victory had 
been gained over Roman citizens* The senate 
received him with tlie most servile flattsery. They 
had in liis absence voted a public thanksgiving of 
fifty days, and they now vied with each other in 
paying him every kind of adulation and homage. He W' as to 
wear, on all jniblic occasions, the triumphal robe ; lie was to 
receive the title of “ Father of his Country ; ’’ his statue was to he 
placed amongst those of the seven kings in the Capitol ; his 
portrait ivas to be struck on coins ; the montli of Qiiintilis was 
to receive the name of Julius in his honour, and he was to be 
raised to a rank among the gods. But there ivere still more 
important decrees than these, which were intended to legalize 
his powair, and confer upon him the whole government of the 
Roman world. lie received the title of Imperator for life; he 
was nominated consul for the next ten years, and dictator for 
life ; his person was declared sacred ; a guard of senators and 
knights was offered for his protection ; and the wdiole senate 
took an oatli to watch over his safety. 

If we now look at the way in which Caesar exerted his 
sovereign powair, it cannot be denied that he used it in the main 
for the good of his coimtiy. He still pursued his 
former merciful course : no proscriptions or exe- 
cutions took place ; and he took the first step>s in a projected 
reform of the constitution wiiich he did not live to carry out. 
Pie raised the senate to 900 members by the introduction of 
Gauls and Spaniards, on whom he had conferred the franchise, 
and Romans of the lowest class ; there was a corresponding 
increase iii the magistrates, the quaestors being raised to 40 and 
the praetors to 16. By swamping the senate Caesar was break- 
ing the spirit of the republic and preparing the way for tiu^ 
monarchy, in which this body, no%v including representatives 
from the provinces, was to be only a council of advisers, A 
more distinctly regal act was his creation of new patrician 
families; for the patriciate had never been increased since the 
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^lowiifall of the monarchy at lioiue» Tt was now whispercMl that 
(’aesar, a king in fact, meant also to he a king iit name. The 
poj)n]ar senfciniont was tested wlien in tiie next year (44 li.r.) 
the consul Antonins otTered Ijiin the diadoni, tlic symbol of 
Oriental royalty, at the festival of the Lnperealia. It was 
declined: and the shouts of the people showed that, though 
they could submit to the reality of monarchy, they could not 
erulnre the name. 

Caesar’s mental activity at tin's time was prodigious. One of 
its products was a com|>rehensive municipal law, by 'wbicb 
uniform regulations %vere made for the towns possessing Tloinan 
citizenship in Italy and in the provinces, lie also planned a 
cixlification of the existitig Homan law, and material improve- 
merits, such as the draining of the Pomptine raarslies and the 
enlargement of the harhoiir of Ostia. Amongst his immediate 
cares was the protection of the frontiers of the empire; he 
planned expeditions against the Parthians and the barbarous 
tribes on the Danu])e, and had already !>ogun to make prepara- 
tions for his departure to the East, In the midst of tliese vast 
projects he entered upon the last year of his life (44 b.c,), and 
ids fiftli consulship and dictatorship, witli XL Antonins as his 
colleague in the consulship and XL Lepidiis as his master of the 
horse, 

A conspiracy against Caesar’s life had l)ecn formed as early 
as the beginning of tlie year. It Jiad been set on foot by a 
personal enemy, 0. Classics Longinus, and more 
sniracT** persons were jirivy to it. Private 

■ V liatred alone seems to have 1>een the motive of 
Cassius, and proliably of several otliers. XIany of them had 
taken an active part on the Pompeian side, and liad not only 
been forgiven by Caesar^ but raiscMl to offices of rank and 
honour. Among others was XL Junius Brutus, whom he had 
pardoned after the battle of Pliarsalus, and liad since treated 
almost as his son. In this very year Caesar had made him praetor, 
and held out to him the prospect of the consulship. Biaitus, 
like Cato, seems to liave been a sincere Bepiiblican, and Cassius 
persuaded him to join the conspiracy, and imitate liis great 
ancestor ■who freed them from the Tarquins. It was now 
arranged to assassinate the dictator in the senate-house, on the 
Ides or 15th of March. Kumours of the plot got abroad, and 
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(Aifsiir was strongly urged not to attend tlie senat<?, ]3ut Re 
disregardc^d tlio warnings wliidi were given liim. 

As lie entered, the senfite rose to do Jiim honour; and when 
he had taken his seat, tlic conspirators pressed around iiim as if 
to support the prayer of one Tillius Cindier, wlio 
entreated the ilietatfir to recall his brother from ^ 

banishment. When Caesar began to show dis- 
pleasure at their importunity, Tillius seized .him by his toga, 
wliicli was the signal for attack. Oasca, one of tlic tribunes of 
the Plebs, struck the first blow, and the other eonspiratoi's bared 
their ■weapons. Caesar defended himself till he saw Brutus had 
drawn his sword, and then, exclaiming, ‘‘And then, too, 
Brutus ! ’■ he drew his toga over liis head, and fell |)ierced with 
three and twenty wmunds at the foot of iVirapey’s statue. 

Caesar’s death was undoiihtedly a losvS not only for the Boraan 
people, but the wliolc civilized world. The Republic was utterly 
lost. Tlie Roman world was now fated to go through many 
years of disorder and bloodshed, till it rested again under the 
supremacy of Augustus. The last clays of the Republic had 
come, and its only hope of peace and security was under the 
strong hand of military power. 

Caesar was in lus 56th year at the time of his death. Sculp- 
tures and coins still preserve his noble and commanding 
presence. They show^ a clear-cut face, worn witli thought and 
toil, but serene and l.uinign; and we are told tliat he w'as tall in 
stature, and that his dark eyes were full of expression. His 
constitution was originally delicate, and he was twice attackeYl 
by epilepsy while transacting public business ; but, by constant 
exercise and abstemious living, he bad accpiired strong and 
vigorous health, and could endure almost an}" amount of 
exertion. He took great pains with his person, was considered 
to be effeminate in his dress, and in his later years strove to 
conceal his increasing baldness with the golden laurel crown. 

Caesar was probably the greatest man of antiquit}^ He was at 
one and the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, 
an orator, and an historian; his idler moments 
were devoted to philology and the general culture Caesar 
of the day, while, like most Roman nobles of the 
time, ho dabbled in poetry. He was a perfect example of the . 
Roman genius for practical life, combining great conceptions 
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with an extraordinary command of dtdail. As a general he 
possessed some of the rarest military gifts : a mastery over men, 
a capacity for setting routine at detiauce and a<lapting means to 
ends at the shortest notice, and an unerpialled power of rapidity 
of inovemeut. To estimate liis military genius, one has only to 
remember that till Iiis 40ih year, when he went as propraet< 3 r 
into Spain, he had been almost entirely engaged in civil life, and 
his experience of war must have been of the most limited kind, 
idlest of the greatest generals in the history of the world have 
been distinguished at an early age : Alexander the Great, 
Hannibal, Frederick of Prussia, and Napoleon Bona|>arte, gained 
some of their most brilliant victories under the age of 30 ; but 
Caesar from the age of 23 to 40 had seen nothing of war, which 
he took up as a subordinate instrument to bo used in his task of 
reforming the Roman world. 
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Whea" the bloody deed had been finished, Brtitns and his fellow- 
liberators rushed into the forum, proclaiming that they 
killed tlie tyrant, and calling the people to join cojapromise 
them. But they metAvith no response, and, finding agreed on; 
alone averted looks, they retired to the Capitol, amnesty to 
Here they were joined by Cicero, .who had not 
been privy to the conspiracy, but was now one of 
the first to justify the murder. IMeantime the friends of Caesar 
were not idle. Lc})idus, the master of the horse, who was in 
the neighbourhood of the city, marched into the forum in the 
night ; and Antony hastened to the house of the dictator, and 
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t{H»k possesnion of liis papers ami livasnres. Bui both parties 
feared to come to blows. A coinproiiiise was agreed to; aod 
at a meeting' of the senate it was deiermine<l that (Jaesar's 
murderers should not bo pimisbed, but on tiic otlicr hand that 
all his regulations shouhl remain in ibree, that the ])rovisions of 
his wall should be carried into efieet, and tha.t he should be 
honoured with a public funeral. The eonspiralors tben descended 
from the Capitol; and, as a jiroof of reconciliation, Cassius slipped 
witli Antony and Brutus wdtli Lepidiis. 

This reconciliation wms only a pretence. Antony aspired to 
succeed to the power of the dictator; ami to rouse the popular 
fury against the consfiirators Caesar’s will w'as 
immediately made public. He left as his heir his 
^ ' great-nephew Octavius, a youth of eighteen, the 
son of Atia, theTlFiTightef Julia. He bequeathed 
considerable legacies to his murderers. He gave bis magnificent 
gardens beyond the Tiber to the public, and to every Roman 
citizen he bequeathed the sum of 3()0 sesterces {rattier less than 
£3 sterling). When this became known, a deep feeling of sorrow 
for the untimely fate of their benefactor seized the minds of the 
people. Titcir feelings w^ere i-aised to the highest point two or 
three days afterwards, when the funeral look place. The body 
w^a,s to be burnt in the Campus IVIartius, luit it was previously 
curried to the forum, wdiero xVntony, according to custom, ])ro- 
nounced the funeral oration over it. After relating the exploits 
of the great dictator, reciting his will, and describing his terrible 
death, he lifted up the hlood-staiiied robe which Caesar Iiad W'orn 
in tile senate-house, and wliich had hitherto covered the corpse, 
and jiointed out the numerous wounds which disfigured the body. 
At this sight a yell of indignation w\as raised, and the mob rushed 
in every direction to tear the murderers to pieces. The liberators 
lied for their lives from the city, and the poet Helvius Cinna, 
being mistaken for the praetor Cinna, one of the assassins, \vas 
torn in pieces before the mistake could be explained. 

Antony was now master of Rome. Being in possession of 
Caesar’s papers, be was able to plead the aii- 
o/Se thority of the dictator for everything which he 

viaces, pleased. The conspirators hastened to take pos^ 

session of the provinces whieli Caesar had as- 
signed to them. D. Brutus repaired to Cisalpine Gaul, M. Brutus 
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t*> ^lacedonia, and Cassius to Syria, Antony now procured a 
iH*w disposition of I lie proviiiceSj Avhich gave Cisalpine Gaul to 
himself, ^lu(*ed<jriia to ids brother C. Antonins, and Svihi to 
r)ok]>el]u. 

Meantime a new sictor appeared upon the stage. Octavius 
wjis at Apnllonia, a town ou the coast of Illyria, at the time of 
his uncle's death. Caesar laid determined to take 
his nephew with him in his expedition against the 
?arthkins, and had accordingly sent him to Apol- xtome. 

Ionia, where a c<amp had been formed, that he 
might jairsue his military studies. The soldiers now ofiered to 
follow him to Italy and avenge their leader’s death, but be did 
not ytd venture to take this decisive step. lie determined, 
however, to sail at once to Italy, accompanied by only a few 
friends. Upon arriving at Brundusiimi he heard of tlie will of 
the dictator, and was saluted by the soldiers as Caesar. As the 
adopted heir of his uncle, his proper name was now C. Julius 
Caesar Octavianiis, and by the last of these names we shall 
henceforth call him. He now made up his mind to proceed to 
Rome and claim his uncle’s inheritance, in opposition to the 
advice of his mother, wdio dreaded this dangerous honour for 
her son. Upon arriving at Rome, he declared before the praetor 
in the usual manner that ho accepted the inheritance, and he 
then promised the people to pay the money bequeathed to them. 
He even ventured to claim of Antony the treasures of his uncle; 
but, as the latter refused to give them up, he sold the other 
property, and even his own estates, to discharge all the legacies. 
Antony threw every obstacle in his way; but the very name of 
Caesar worked wonders, and the liberality of the young man 
gained the liearts of the people. He had indeed a difficult part 
to play. He could not join the murderers of his uncle; and 
yet Antony, their greatest enemy, was also his most dangerous 
foe. In these difficult circumstances the youth displayed a 
}»ru donee and a wisdom which baffled the most experienced 
politicians. Without committing lumself to any" party, he pro- 
fessed a warm attachment to the senate. Cicero had once more| 
taken an active part in public alYairs; and Octavian, with that 
dissimulation which he practised throughout his life, completely 
deceived the %"eterau orator. 

On the 2nd of September Cicero delivered in the senate the 
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tlrst of his orations against Antonj", wliicli, in imitation of those 
of Demosthenes against Philip, are known by the name of the 
FhiU/mcs, Anton}" was absent at the time, but 
shortly afterwards attacked tlie orator in un- 
measured terms. Cicero rejdied in the Becond 
Philippic, one of the most violent invectives ever 
written. It w"{is not si)oken, but was published soon after 
Anton}- Iiad qjiitted Rome. 

]\Ieantime the emissaries of Octavdan liad been sounding the 
disposition of the soldiers, and had already enlisted for him a 
considerable number of troo})S iii various parts of 
Italy. Antony saw that the power was slipping 
from under his feet. Two of the legions wliich 
he liad siiinraoned from Epirus passed over to Octaviaii ; and, in 
order to keep the remainder under his standard, and to secure the 
north of Italy to liis interests, Antony now ]>roceeded to Cisalpine 
Gaul, which had been previously granted to him by the people. 
Upon entering the province towards the end of December, D. 
Brutus threw himself into Mutina (Modena), to which Antony 
laid siege. 

Boon after Antony’s departure Cicero prevailed upon the 
senate to declare him a public enemy, and to intrust to the 
young Octavian the conduct of the war against 
War declared iiim. Cicero was now at the height of his glory, 
against jjjg activity was unceasing, and in the twelve re- 

maining “ Philippics ” lie encouraged the senate 
and the people to prosecute th^ war with vigour. The tivo new 
consuls (43 b.c.) w'ere A. Ilirtius and 0. Vihius Pansa, both of 
whom had been designated by the late dictator. As soon as 
they had entered upon their office, Ilirlius, accompanied by 
Octavian, marched into Cisalpine Gaul, while Pansa remained 
ill the city to levy troops. 

For some weeks no movement of importance took place in 
either array, hut, when Pansa set out to join his colleague and 
Battles of Octavian, Antony marched southward, and on the 
Forum GaF 15th of April attacked him at Forum Gallorum 
lorum and near Bononia (Bologna), A fierce battle ensued, 

Mutina. which Pansa was mortally wounded ; success 

at iirst declared for Antony, but the timely arrival of the other 
consul, Hirtius, forced him to retire to his camp before Mutina. 


Cicero 

opposes 

Antony. 


Octavian 
raises troops. 
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A low days afterwards a more decisive battle took place. 
Aiitoiiv was defeated with great loss, and forced to raise the 
siege of ]\Iiitina ; but Ilirtius fell in leading an assault on tlie 
b('sieger\s camp. The deatli of the two consuls left Ootavian 
the sole command ; aral so timely was their removal that he was 
accused by many of causing their death. 

Antony, although lie had found it impossible to continue the 
siege of Mutiria, retreated in good order northwards, ci'ossed the 
x\lps, and was well received in Further Gaul by Lepidus, who 
bad promised liirn support. Meantime the good understanding 
lietween Octavian and tlie senate had come to an end. Tlie 
latter, being resolved to prevent him from obtaining any furtlier 
power, gave the command of the consular armies to D. Brutus; 
and Cicero talked of removing the boy. 

But the ‘Vboy ” soon showed the senate that lie was their 
master. He gained the confidence of the soldiers, who gladly 
followed the heir of Caesar to Rome. Though ^ . 

only twenty years of age, he demanded of the 
senate the consulship. xVt first they attempted to 
evade his demand; but his soldiers Were encamped in the 
Campus Martins, and in the month of iVugust he was elected 
consul with his cousin Q. Pedius. The first act of bis consul- 
ship 'showed that he had complete! jy broken with the senate. 
His colleague proposed a law declaring all the murderers of 
Caesar to be outlaws. 

Octavian then quitted Ptome to marcli professedly against 
Antony, leaving Pedius in charge of Ihe city; but it soon 
appeared that he had come to an understanding 
with Antony, for he had hardly entered Etruria 
before the unwilling senate were compelled, upon Xiepidiw 
the proposal of Pedius, to repeal the sentence of 
outlawry against Antony and Lepidus. These two were no^v 
descending tlie Alps at the head oLseventeen legions. Octavian 
was advancing nortlnvards with a formidable army. Between 
two such forces the situation of D. Brutus was hopeless. He 
was deserted by his own troops, and fled to Aquileia, intending 
to cross over to Macedonia, but was put to death in the foi'mer 
place by order of Antony. 

Lepidus, who acted as mediator between Antony and Octavian, 
now arranged a meeting between them on a small island near 
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Bononia, formed by the waters of the river Bhenns, a trihu- 
t;iry of the Po. The interview took place near Hie end of 
November. It was arranged tliat the government 
tiduiSrimte Roman world slionld be divided between 

the three for a period of live years, under the 
tillo of “Triumvirs for settling the a Hairs of the Rejaihlic.” * 
Octiivian received Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa : Antony the two 
tlauLs, with the exception of the Narhonese district, wliich, with 
Spain, was assigned to Lepidns. Oetavian and Antony were to 
l^rosecute the war against M. Brutn.s and Cassin.s, who were in 
]'»os.session of the eastern provinces. Lepidns was to receive 
the consulship for the following year, with the charge of Italy. 

The triumvirs next proceeded to imitate the example of Sulla 
by drawing up a proscription — a list of persons whose lives were 
to be sacrificed and ])roperty confiscated. But 
ii'roscription. returned to 

Italy exa.yperated to the highest degree by the murder of his 
friends and the personal insults he liad received. The triumvirs, 
out. of a cold-blooded policy, re.solved to remove every one 
whose opposition they feared or whose ju'operty they coveted. 
In drawing up the fatal list they sacrificed, without scrnjile, 
their nearest relatives and friends. To please Antony, Oetavian 
gave up Cicero ; Antony in return surrendered his own uncle, 
L. Caesar; and Lepidns sacrificed his own brother Paiillus. 
As many as 300 senators and 2000 e(piites were entered in the 
lists. 

As soon as the triumvirs had. made their secret arrangements 
they marched towards Rome. Hitherto they had published the 
names of only seventeen of the proscribed ; but the city was in 
a state of the utmost alarm, and it was with difficulty that Pedius 
could preserve the peace. So great was his anxiety and fatigue 
that he died the night before the entry of the triumvirs into the 
city. They marched into Rome at the head of their legions, 
and filled all the public places with their soldiery. No attempt 
at resistance was made. A law was proposed and carried con- 
ferring upon the triumvirs the title and powers tliey had assumed. 
The work of butchery then commenced. Lists after lists of 
the proscribed were published, each more numerous than the 
former. The soldiers bunted after the victims, cut ofi' their 
* Triumviri JteipubUcae, comtiiuendae. 
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Ip^ruls, and brought them to the authorities to prove their claims 
t(« the hlood-money. Slaves were rewarded for betraying their 
masters, and whoever harboured any of the proscribed was 
punishe<l with deatli. Terror reigned throughout Italy. Ko 
one knew whose turn would come next. 

fh'cero was included in the first seventeen victims of the pro- 
scription. lie was residing in his Tusculan villa w'ith his 
brother Quintus, wdio ui'ged him to escape to 
Brutus in Alacedonia. They reached Astura, a 
small island off Aiitium, when Quintus ventured 
to Borne to obtain a supply of money, of wbich tliey were in 
need. Here lie w'as apprehended, together with bis son, and 
both vrcre put to death. The orator again embarked, and 
coasted along to Formiae, where he landed at his villa, resolving 
IK) longer to fly from his fate. After he had spent a night in. 
liis own house, his attendants, hearing that the soldiers were 
close at hand, forced him to enter a litter, and hurried him 
through the woods towards the shore, distant a mile from his 
house. As they were passing onw-ards they were overtaken by 
their pursuers, and were preparing to defend their master with 
their lives, but Cicero commanded them to desist ; and, stretch- 
ing his head out of the litter, called upon his executioners to 
strike. They instantly cut off his head and hands, which were 
carried to Kome. Fiilvia, the widow of Clodiiis and now the 
wife of Antony, gloated her eyes with the sight, and even thrust 
a hair-pin through, his tongue. Antony ordered the head to be 
nailed to the Rostra, which had so often witnessed the triumphs 
of the orator. Thus died Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. He had not sufficient firmness of character to cope with 
the turbulent times in which his lot was cast ; but as a man he 
deserves our admiration and love. In the midst of almost ^ 
universal corruption he remained uncontaminated. He was an / 
affectionate father, a faithful friend, and a kind master. : 

Many of the proscribed escaped from Italy, and took refuge 
with Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, and with Brutus and Cassius in 
the East. After the death of Caesar the senate 
liad appointed Sextus to the command of the pomneius 
Republican fleet. He had become master of 
Sicily ; bis fleet commanded the Mediterranean ; and Rome 
began to suffer from want of its usual supplies of corn. It 
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was arranged that Oetavian should attempt the conquest of 
Sicil^y, while Antony w^as preparing for the cain}>aign in the 
East. A fleet under Saividienus Rufus was sent against 
i\iuipeiusj hut was worsted by the latter in the Straits of Sicily, 
in sight of Oetavian. The war against Brutus and Cassius was 
more urgent; and accordingly Oetavian and Antony sailed 
sliortly afterwards to the East, leaving Pompeius undisputed 
master of the sea, 

i\L Brutus had gained secure possession of l\[acedoiHa. The 
reiuaius of the Pompeian legions, wliicli liad continued in Greece 
after the battle of Pliarsalus, gatliercd round him ; 
Brutus and Antouius, whom his brother had sent over 

EasT^^ ^ ® to take the command of the province, was obliged 
to become his prisoner. His colleague had been 
equally fortunate in Syria. Dolabella, to whom Antony had 
given this province, was besieged in Laodicea by Cassius, and 
put an end to his own life (43 b.c.). 

Brutus and Cassius were no^v masters of the Roman world 
east of tlie Adriatic, It was evident tliat their enemies before 
long would cross over into Greece; but instead of concentrating 
their forces in that country, they began to plunder the cities of 
Asia IMinor, in order to obtain money for their troops. Brutus 
pillaged Lycia, and Cassius Rhodes. The inhabitants of the 
Lycian town of Xanthus refused to submit to the exactions of 
Brutus, made an heroic defence when they were attacked, and 
preferred to perish in the flames of tlieir city rather than to 
yield. Brutus and Cassius were thus engaged when the news of 
tlie triumvirate and the proscription reached them; but they 
continued some time longer plundering in the East, and it was 
not till the spring of 42 b.c. that the Republican chiefs at length 
assembled their forces at Sardis, and prepared to march into 
Europe. 

So much time, however, had' now been lost, that Antony and 
Oetavian had landed without opposition upon the 
iSonyaL Greece, and liad already commenced 

Oetavian, towards Macedonia before Brutus 

and Cassius had quitted Asia. 

Brutus seems to have had dark forebodings of the approaching 
struggle. He continued his studious habits during the cam- 
paign, and limited his hours of sleep. On the night before his 
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army crossed over into Europe he ^vas sitting in liis tent, the 
lamp burning dim, and the ^vhole camp in deep silence, when he 
saw a gigantic and terrible figure standing by him. He had tlic 
courage to ask, Who art thou, and for what pmrpose dost tiioii 
come ? ” The phantom replied, “ I am thy evil genius, Brutus ; 
we shall meet again at Philippi ! ” and vanished. 

]3rutus and Cassius now marched through Thrace and Alace- 
<lonia to Philij>pi, whore they met the army of the triumvirs. 
The Republican leaders took up their positions ^ . 

on two heights distant a mile from each other, 

Brutus pitching his camp on the northern, and 
Cassius on tlie southern near the sea. The camps, though 
separate, were enclosed within a common entrenchment, and 
midway between them was the pass which led like a gate from 
Europe to Asia. The enemy was on the lower ground in a less 
favourable position ; Octavian opposed Brutus and Antony 
Cassius. The numbers that met in this last sti'uggie for the 
Piepublic were enormous, and nineteen legions were counted 
on either side. The triumvirs, whose troops began to suffer 
from want of provisions, now endeavoured to force the Repmblicaii 
leaders to an engagement. Cassius was unwilling to quit his 
strong position, and recommended that they should wait for their 
fleet; but Brutus was anxious to put an end to this state of 
suspense, and persuaded the council to risk an immediate battle. 
Brutus himself defeated the army opposite to him, and pene- 
trated into the camp of Octavian, who was lying ill and unable to 
take part in the battle. His litter was seized, and brought forth 
covered with blood, and a report spread that he had been 
killed. 

Areantinio, on the other side of the field, Cassius had been 
driven back by Antony. Eetiiing to a neighbouring hill with 
some of his men, he saw a large body of cavalry 
approaching. Thinking that they belonged to the IJsS'th of 
enemy and that everything was lost, he ordered 
one of liis freedmeri to put an end to his life. In 
reality Brutus had sent the cavalry to obtain news of Cassius ; 
and when he heard of the death of his colleague he wept over 
him as the last of the Romans,” an eulogy which Cassius had 
done nothing to deserve. 

Twenty days after the first battle Brutus again led out his 
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forces; but this time he was completely defeated, and with 
difficulty escaped from the field. He withdrew into a wood, and 
in the night-time fell upon his sword, which Strato, who had 
been his teacher in rhetoric, held for him. Philippi was the 
last — perhaps the only — contest in which the existence of the 
Eepiiblic was the stake ; with Brutus it perished, and indeed it 
would have been strange had its salvation been due to him. 
Ho was doubtless a sincere believer, but he was a man of weak 
judgment, deficient in knowledge of mankind, and more fitted 
for a life of study than the command of armies and the govern- 
ment of men. 



Coin of Antony and Cleopatra. 



Coin of Augustus with head of M. Agrippa on the reverse. 


CILVPTKB XXXVJI. 

THE BATILE OF rJilLIPPI TO THE JJATTLE OF ACTiFif. 

41-30 li.C. 

Afteii the battle the victors separated. Antony remained in 
the East to collect money for the goldiers. Octaviaii; who was 
ill ill-health j returned to Itak to give the veterans 
the lauds which had been promised them. ^ 

Antony traversed Asia Alinor, plundering the 
^ unfortunate inhabitants, who had already siilfered so severely 
; from the exactions of Brutus and Cassius. In the voluptuous 
cities of Asia he surrendered himself to every kind of sensual 
enjoyment. He entered Ephesus in the character of Bacchus, 
accompanied by a wiki procession of women dressed like 
■ Bacchantes, and men and youths disguised as Satyrs and Fauns. 

At Tarsus in Cilicia, whither he had gone to prepare for the 
•war against the Parthians, he was visited by Cleopatra, whom 
he had summoned to his presence to answer for ^ ^ 

her conduct in supplying Cassius with money and ^ 

provisions. She was now in her t^veiity-eigbth 
year, and ill the full maturity of her charms. In her fifteenth 
year her beauty had made an impression on the heart of Antony, 
when he Avas at Alexandria with Gabinius ; and she now trusted 
to make him her willing slave. She sailed up the Gydnus to 
Tarsus in a magnificent vessel with purple sails propelled by 
silver oars to the sound of luxurious music. She herself reclined 
under an awming spangled with gold, attired as Venus and 
fanned by Cupids. The most beautiful of her female slaves 
held the rudder and the ropes. The perfumes burnt upon the 
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voFf^el nilcf] the litinks of the river with tlioir fragrance. The 
iiihahitaiitH cried that Yemis liad come to revel with Bacchus. 
Antony accepted her invitation to su]> on board her galley, and 
was completely subjugated. Hcu’ wit and vivacity surpassed 
even her beauty. He followed lier to Alexandi'ia, where he 
forgot everything in luxurious dallianc 0 j and the charms of her 


society. 

i^Ieaniime important events had been taking place in Italy. 
Oi.’tavian found immense difliciiltievS in satisfying the demands of 
the veterans. All Italy was thrown into cori- 
Itaf fusion. Though he expelled thousands from their 
homes in Cisalpine Gaul, in order to give their 
farms to his soldiers, they still clamoured for more. Those who 
had obtained assignments of land seized upon the property of 
their neighbours, and those who had not were ready to rise in 
mutiny. The country people, who had been obliged to yield 
their property to the rude st^dieiy, tilled Italy with their com- 
plaints, and Hocked to Kome to implore in vain the protection of 
Oetavian. Even if he had the wish, he had not the power to 
control his soldiers. 

Fill via, tiie wife of Antony, who liad remained behind in Italy, 
resolved to avail herself of these elements of confusion, and 
crush Octaviau. She was a bold and ambitious 

Autonlus and sooner or later the struggle 

must come between lier husband and Octaviau ; 
ami by precipitating the war she hoped to bring 
her husband to Ihily, and thus withdraw him from the influence 
of Cleopatra. L. Antouitis, the brother of the triumvir, who 
was consul this year (41 p, c.), entered into her views. They 
proclaimed themselves the patrons of the unfortunate Italians, 
and also promised to the discontented soldiery that the triumvir 
would recompense them with the spoils of Asia. By these 
means they soon saw themselves af the head of a considerable 
force, and even obtained possession of Rome. 

But Agrippa, the ablest general of Oetavian, forced them to 
quit the city, and pressed them so hard that they were obliged 
to take refuge in Perusia (Peruf/ui)^ one of the 
powerful cities of Etruria. Here they were 
besieged during the winter, and suffered so dread- 
fully from famine that they found themselves compelled to 
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ca|»iti{lato in the following spring. The lives of L. Aiitouuis 
and Ful via wore spared, but the chief citizens of Ferusia itself 
were pnt to death, and the town bnrnt to the ground. 

While Antony’s friends were thus unfortunate in Italy, his 
own forces experieiiced a still greater disaster in the East, Q. 
Labieiins, the son of Caesar’s old lieutenant in Gaul, had been 
sent by Brntiis and Cassius to seek aid from Orodes, the king of 
Parthia. He was in that country when the news arrived of the 
battle of Philippi, and had remained there up to the present 
..■■■.time. '. :■ '. ■ . 

The war in Italy, and Antony’s indolence at Alexandria, held 
out a favourable opportunity for the invasion of the Pionian 
provinces. Orodes placed a large army under the 
command of Labienus and his own son Pacorus. 

They crossed tlie Euplirates in 40 b.c., and car- gyi-ia. 
ried everything before them. xXntony’s trooi^s 
were defeated; the two powerful dties of Antioch and Apamea 
were taken ; and tlie whole of Syria overrun by tlie Parthians. 
Pacorus penetrated as far south as Palestine, and Labienus 
invaded Cilicia. Such alarming news, both from Italy and the 
East, at length aroused Antony from his voluptuous dreams. 
Leaving his lieutenant Ventidius in Syria, to conduct the ’war 
against the Parthians, Antony sailed to Athens, where he met 
his brother and wife. He now formed an alliance with Sextus 
Pompeius, sailed to Italy, and laid siege to Brundiisium. 

Another civil war seemed inevitable ; but the soldiers on both 
sides were eager for peace ; and mutual friends persuaded the 
chiefs to be reconciled, which was the more easily „ 

eflbcted in consequence of the death of Fulvia at Brundusium 
Sicyoii. A new division of the Roman world was 
now made. Antony was to have all the eastern provinces, and 
Octavian the western, the town of Scodra in Illyricum forming 
the boundary between them. Italy was to belong to them in 
common. Lepidus wars allorved to retain possession of Africa, 
which he had received after the battle of Philippi, but he had 
ceased to be of any political importance. It was agreed that 
Antony should carry on the war against the Parthians, and that 
OctaviaTi should subdue Pompeius, wdiom Antony readily sacri- 
ficed. The consuls rvere to be selected alternately from the 
friends of each. To cement the alliance, Antony was to marry 
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Optavia, the sister of Octaviaii and widow of C. j\larcelliis, one 
of the noblest women of her age. The two triumvirs Ihen 
repaired to Rome to celebrate the marriage (close of 40 b.o.). 

Discontoait, Ijowever, prevailed at Rome. Sextus Pompeius, wlio 
had been excluded from the peace, still continued master of the 
sea, and intercepted tlie ships which supplied the 
Miseimm with corn. The people were in want of 

bread, and became so exasperated that Octaviau 
tmd Antony found it necessary to enter into negotiations with 
the etieniy. An interview took place bet weeji the chiefs at Oa])e 
l\IisenuHi. It was agreed that Pompeius should receive Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Achaia, and that he should send to Rome 
aii immediate supply of corn. The chiefs then feasted one 
anotlier, and Pornpeiiis entertained Octavian and Antony on 
board his own galley. When the banquet was at its height, a 
Greek named Menas or Menodorus, one of Pompeius’ captains, 
whispered to him, “ Shall I cut off the anchors of the ship, and 
make you lord of the Roman world ? ” To which his master 
made the well-known ropl}^, “ You ought to have done it without 
asking mo.” The two triumvirs, on their return to Rome, were 
received with shouts of a[)pluuse. The civil wars seemed to 
have come to an end (30 n.o.). 

Antony, with Octavia, returned to the East, wliere he found 
that his legate Ventidius had gained the most brilliant success 
Victories of Partluans. This man was a native of 

Ventidius Picenum, and originally a mule- driver. He was 

over the taken prisoner in tlie Social War, and walked in 

Parthians. chains in the triumphal procession of Pompeius 
Strabo. He was made tribune of the Plebs ‘by Julius Caesar, 
and was raised to the consulship in 43 b.g. In the Parthian 
War he displayed military abilities of no ordinary kind. He first 
defeated Labienus, took him prisoner in Cilicia, and put him to 
death. He then entered Syria, and drove Pacorus beyond the 
I’hiplirates. In the following year (38 b.g.) the Parthians again 
entered Syria, but Ventidius gained a signal victory over them, 
and Pacorus himself fell in the battle. 

The treaty between Sextus Pompeius and the triumvirs did 
not last long. Antony refused to give up Achaia, and Pompeius 
therefore recommenced his piratical excursions. The price of 
provisions at Rome immediately rose, and Octavian found it 
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iiecesKary to commence war immediately ; but his fleet was twice 
deleatcd by Pompeius, and was at last completely destroyed by 
a storm (38 !}.<;.). This failure only proved the 
necessity of making still more extensive prepara- 
tioms to carry on the war wdtli success. The power pompeius. 
of Octavian was insecure as long as Pompeius was 
master of the sea. and could deprive Rome of her supplies of 
corn. Nearly two years were spent in building a new fleet, and 
exertdsiiig the newly raised crcwvs and rowers. The command 
of the fleet and the superintendence of all the necessary pre- 
parations for the w-ar wx*re entrusted to Agrippa. In order 
to obtain a pcrfcctlj^ secure and land-locked basin for liis fleet, 
and thus secure it against any sudden surprise, he constructed 
the celebrated Portus Julius on the coast of Campania near 
Baiae, by connecting the inland Lake Avernus, by means of a 
canal, with the Lake Liicrimis, and by strengthening the latter 
lake against the sea by an artificial dyke or dam. While he 
was engaged in these great works, Antony sailed to Tarentum, 
in 37 B.O., Avith 300 ships. Maecenas hastened thither from 
Rome, and succeeded once more in concluding an amicable 
arrangement. He was accompanied on this occasion by Horace, 
who has immortalized, in a well-known satire, his journey from 
Rome to Brundusiurn. 

Octavian and Antony met between Tarentum and Meta- 
ponturn ; the triumvirate Avas renewed for another period of 
fiAX years; Antony agreed to leave 120 ships to 
assist in the Avar against Pompeius ; and Octavian 
promised to send a land-force to the East for the Yimte, 
campaign against the Parthians. 

Octavian, now relieved of all anxiety on the part of Antony, 
urged on his preparations Avith redoubled vigour. By the 
summer of 36 b.c. he Avas ready to commence operations. He 
had three large fleets at his disposal : his owm, stationed in the 
Julian harbour ; that of Antony, under the command of Statiliiis 
Taurus, in the harbour of Tarentum ; and that of Lepidus, off 
the coast of Africa. His plan Avas for all three fleets to set sail 
oji the same day, and make a descent upon three different parts 
of Sicily; but a fearful storm marred this project. Lepidus 
alone reached the coast of Sicily, and landed at Lilybaenm; 
Statilius Taurus Avas able to put back to Tarentum; but 
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Oj.'tavian, wlio was surprised by the storm off tlie Lncaniaii 
promontory of Palirmnis, lost a great luimber of his sliips, and 
was obliged to remain in Italy to repair his shattered ileet. 

As soon as the ships had been relitted, Ootavian again set sail 
for Sicily. Agilppa defeated Pompeins’ fleet off j\lylae, destroy- 
ing thirty of his ships ; but the decisive battle 
HaSochL fought on the 3rd of September (36 n.c.), 

off Naulochus, a seaport between Mylae and the 
promontory of Pelorus. Agrippa gained a brilliant victory; 
most of the Poiupeian vessels wore destroyed or taken. Pompoius 
himself lied to Lesbos with a squadron of seventeen ships. 

Octavian did not pursue him, as Lepidiis, who was at the head 
of a considerable force, now claimed Sicily for himself, and an 
equal share as triumvir in the government of 
SVepMus ^ the Roman world ; but Octavian found means to 
seduce his soldiers from their allegiance; and 
Lepidus was at last obliged to surrender to Octavian, and to 
throw himself upon liis mercy. His life was granted, but he 
was deprived of his triumvirate, his army, and his provinces, and 
was compelled to retire to Italy as a p>rivate person. He was 
allowed, however, to retain his property and the dignity of 
Pontifex Maximus. He lived till 12 b.c. 

In 35 B.c. Pompeius crossed over from Lesbos to Asia, with the 
view of seizing that province ; but he was easily crushed by the 
lieutenants of Antony, was taken prisoner as he 
attempted to escape to Armenia, and was put to 
death at Miletus. By the death of Pompeius and 
the deposition of Lepidus, Antony and Octavian 
were now left without a rival; and Antony’s mad love for 
Cleopatra soon made Octavian the undisputed master of the 
Roman world. 

After Antony’s marriage with Octavia, in 40 b.c., he seems 
for a time to have forgotten or at least conquered the fascinations 
of the Eg}^tian queen. For the next three years he resided at 
Athens with his wufe ; but after his visit to Italy, and the re- 
newal of the triumvirate in 37 b.c., lie left Octavia behind at 
Tarentura, and determined to carry out his long-projected 
campaign against the Parthians. 

As ho approached Syria, that great evil,” as Plutarch calls 
it, his passion for Cleopatra, burst forth with more vehemence 
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tliaij evor. From tliis time she appears as his evil genius. He 
surnmonod her to him, aud loaded her ^vith honours and 
favours. He added to her dominions Phoenicia, 

Coelc-Syria, Cyprus, a large part of Cilicia, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia, and publicly recognized the 0jeopatra. 
children she had borne him. Although he had 
collected a large army to invade the Parthian empire, he was 
unahle to tear himself away from the enchantress, and did not 
commence his march till late in the year. The expedition 
proved most disastrous ; the array sulYered from want of 
provisions; and Antony found himself compelled to retreat. 
He narrowly escaped the fate of Crassus; and it was vvitli the 
utmost difficulty that he succeeded in reaching the Armenian 
mountains after losing the best part of his troops. 

Antony returned to xYlexandria, and surrendered himself 
entirely to Cleopatra. In 34 b c. he made a short campaign 
into Armenia, and succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of Artavasdes, the Armenian king. He 
carried him to Alexandria, and, to the great 
scandal of all the Romans, entered the city in triumph, with all 
the pomp and ceremonial of the Ptoman pageant. He now laid 
aside entirely the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed 
the state and dress of an Eastern monarch. Instead of the toga 
he wore a robe of purple, aud his head was crowned with a 
diadem. Sometimes he assumed the character of Osiris, while 
Cleopatra appeared at his side as Isis. He gave the title of 
kings to Alexander and Ptolemy, his sons by Cleopatra. The 
Egyptian queen already dreamed of reigning over the Roman 
workl- 

While Antony was disgusting the Romans and alienating his 
friends and supporters by his senseless follies, Octavian had 
been restoring order to Italy ; and, by his wdse and energetic 
administration, was slowly repairing the evils of the civil wars. 
In order to give security to the frontiers and employment to the 
troops, he attacked the barbarians on the north of Italy and 
Greece, and subdued the lapydes, Pannonians, and Dalmatians. 
He carried on these wars in person, and won the affection of 
the soldiers h}" sharing their dangers and hardships. 

The contrast between the two triumvirs was sufficiently 
striking, but Octavian called attention to the follies of Antori3\ 
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Loiters passed between them Ml of mntnal recriminations, and 
both parties began to prepare for the inevitable straggle. 

T<.)wards the end of 32 b.c, the senate declared war against 
Cleopatra,* since there was no ground for treating Antony as a 
pul'dic enemy. The five years of the triumvirate 
War declared expired on the last day of this year ; and on 
efeo^patra January, 3t n.c., Octaviaii, as Consul of 

the llepuhlic, proceeded to carry on tlic war 
against tlie Egyptian queen. Tlio hostile fleets and armies 
assernhied on the western coasts of Greece. Antony’s fleet was 
superior both in the number and size of the ships, hut they were 
clumsy and unmanageable. They were anchored in the 

Ambraciot Gulf in the 
modern Ba^ of Fre- 
vesa* (See Flan, P.) 
The array was en- 
camped on the pro- 
montory of Acfcram 
(Plan, 3), which has 



given its name to the 


Plan of Actium. 
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battle. The fleet of 
Octavian consisted of 
light Liburnian ves- 
sels, manned by crews 
which had gained ex- 
perience in the wars 
against Sextus Pompeiiis. It was under the command of the 
able Agrippa, who took up his station at Corcyra, and swept the 
Adriatic Sea. 

Octavian in person took the command of the land-forces, which 
were encamped on the coast of Epirus opposite xlctium, on the 
spot where Nicopolis afterwards stood. (Plan, 1.) 

generals of xVntony strongly urged him to 
fight on land ; but the desertions among his 
troops were numerous; Cleopatra became alarmed for her 
safety ; and it was therefore resolved to sacrifice the army, and 
retire with the fleet to Egypt. But Agrippa was on the watch, 
and Antony had no sooner sailed outside the strait than he was 
compelled to fight. The battle was still undecided and equally 
* Antony retaliated by sending Octavia a bill of divorce. 
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favourable to both parties, when Cleopatra, whose vesscis were 
at auclior in the rear, taking advantage of a favourable bree;^e 
wiiicli sprung up, sailed through the midst of the combatants 
with her squadron of sixty ships, and made for the coast of 
Peloponnesus. Wlien Antony saw her flight, he hastily lldlowxal 
her, forgetting everything else, and shamefully deserting those 
wlu) wore fighting and dying in his cause. The remainder of 
tlie fleet was destroyed before night-time, and the army, after a 
few days’ hesitation, surrendered. The battle of Aetiuni was 
fought on the 2nd of September, 31 me., from wdiich day tlie sole 
ru]<.* of Octavhin may be dated, although bis constitutional position 
as Prince] js was not secured until four years later i;;27 r>.c.). 

Octavian <lid not follow Antony to Alexandria for noai'ly 
twelve inontlis after the battle of Actium. He sent Agrip])a to 
Italy with his veteran troops, and himself passed tlie winter at 
Samos: but he could not satisfy the demands of the soldiers, 
who broke out into open mutiny. Octavian hastened to Briin- 
dusium, and with difficulty raised a sufficient sum of money to 
calm their discontent. 

This respite was of no service to Antony and Cleopatra. 
They knew that resistance was hopeless, and therefore sent 
ambassadors to Octavian to solicit his bivour. . 

To Antony no answer was given, but to Cleopatra 
hopes were lield out if she would betray her lover. 

She began to flatter lierself that her charms, which had fascinated 
both Caesar and Antony, might conquer Octavian, who was 
younger than either. Octavian at length appeared before Pelii- 
sium, wliich surrendered to him without resistance. He then 
marched upon Alexandria. Antony, encouraged by some slight 
success in an action with the cavalry, prepared to resist Octavian 
belli by sea and land ; but as soon as the Egyptian s]ii]>s ap- 
proached those of Octavian, the crews saluted them with their 
oars and passed over to their side. Antony’s cavalry also 
deserted liiin ; his infantry was easily repulsed ; and be fled to 
Alexandria, crying out that liewvas betrayed by Cleopatra. 

The queen had shut herself up in a mausoleum which she 
had built to receive her body after death, and where she had 
collected her most valuable treasures. Hearing of Antony’s 
defeat, she sent persons to inform him that she was dead. He 
fell into the snare; they liad promised not to survive one 
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aiiothor; and Antony stabbed tiimself. He was drawn up into 
tlie maiisoleuni, and died in her arms. She was apprelierided 
by the othcers of Octaviaiij and a few days after- 
aSh ° and interview witli the conqueror. Her 

Cleopatra. charms, however, failed in softening the colder 
heart of Octavian. He only ‘‘ bade her be of good 
dicer and fear no violence.” Soon afterwards she learnt that she 
was to be sent to Rome in three clays’ time. This news decided 
lier. On tlie following day she was found lying dead on a golden 
coiicli in royal attire, with her two women lifeless at her feet. 
The manner of lier death was unknown. It was generally believed 
that she had died by tlie bite of an asp, wliich a peasant had brouglit 
to her in a basket full of figs. She was thirty-nine years of age at 
the time of her death. Egypt became a Roman possession. 
Octavian did not return to Rome till 29 B.c., when he celebrated 
a tlireefold triumph over the Pannonians, Dalmatians, and 
Egypt. The temple of Janus was closed for the third time in 
Roman In'story, and the exhausted Roman world, longing for 
repose, gladly acquiesced in the sole rule of Octavian. 

Thus ended the Roman Republic, an end to wdiicli it had been 
tending for the last hundred jmars. The corruption and de- 
. moralization of all classes had rendered a Republic 
mte almost an impossibility ; and the civil dissensions 

of the state had again and again invested one or 
more persons with despotic authority. The means which Augustus 
employed to strengthen and maintain his power belong to a 
history of the Empire, He proceeded with the caution which 
was his greatest characteristic. He refused the names of king 
and dictator, and was contented with the simple appellation of 
FrtncepSy or “ chief citizen,” which had long been used to 
designate any one eminent in the service of the Republican 
government. He received, however, in 27 n.c., the novel title 
of Augustus^ that is, the saorecl,” or “ the venerable,” whicli 
was afterwards assumed by all the Roman emperors as a sur- 
name. His authority was secured by the assumption of two 
extraordinary powers — ^the Froconsuhrre imperium^ wliich made 
him commaiider-in-chief of the Roman armies; and the Tribamcia 
potestas, which gave him pre-eminence over the civil magistrates 
of the state. He made a new division of the provinces, allow- 
ing the senate to appoint the governors of those which were 
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quiet and long-settled, like Sicily, Achaia, and Asia, but re- 
taining for liiinself such as required tJie presence of an army, 
which were governed by means of liis Legati. On the death of 
Lopidiis in 12 b.c., ho succeeded him as Pontifex Maximus, and 
thus became the head of the Homan religion. While lie thus 
united in his own person all the great offices of state, he still 
allowed the consuls, praetors, and other magistrates of the 
Eopublic to bo annually elected, and to perform tlieir normal 
functions, ■while he restored the senate to tlie numbers fixed by 
Sulla, and to its Piepublican character of a body of Italian nobles. 
“ In a few words, the system of Imperial government, as it was 
instituted by Octavian, and maintained by those princes who 
understood tlieir own interest and that of the p>eopIe, may lie 
delined as an absolute government disguised by the form of a 
commonwealth. The masters of the Hoinaii world surrounded 
their throne with darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, 
and humbly professed themselves the accountable ministers of 
the senate, whose supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed.” * 

* Gibbon. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

SKETCH OF THE HISTOKY OF ROMAN LITER ATORE, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS. 

For many centuries after the foundation of the city the Romans 
can hardly be said to have had any literature at all. There may 
Folk son s existed, at an early period, some songs or 

0 -songs, ];)allads, recounting, in rude strains,* the exploits of 
the heroes of Roman story, but all trace of these has disappeared. 
It was not till the conquest of the Greek cities in Southern Italy, 
shortly before the First Punic War, that ^ve can date the com- 
mencement of a true literature. 

It began Avitli the Drama. The earliest dramatic exhibitions at 
Rome bad been introduced from Etruria in 364 b c. ; they had 
a religious significance, and were intended to avert 
tonmtic art. anger of the gods on the occasion of a severe 
pestilence. But these exhibitions were only 
pantomimic scenes to the music of the fiute, without any dialogue. 
It was not till 240 b.c. that a drama with a regular plot was 
performed at Rome. 

* These were probably composed in tbe Saturnian metre, the oldest species of 
versification among the Romans, the freedom of which, with regard to the law's of 
quantity, gave greater play to the genius of the Latin language tiian the dactylic 
hexameter borrowed from the Greeks. 
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Its juiilior was AI. LivirJB Androxicus, a native of Alairna 
(h’ae<.*ia, who was taken prisoner at tlie capture of Tareiituni, 
and carried to Rome, where he became the slave . 
of AL Livins Salinator. lie was afterwards set free, 
and, according to Roman practice, took the geritilie 
name of his master. He acquired at Rome a perfect kiiowledgo 
of the Latin language ; and wrote both tragedies and comedies, 
which were borrow’ed or rather translated from the Greek. lie 
also wrote an Odyssey in the Saturnian metre, and some hymns, 
lie may be regarded as the first Roman poet. His works were 
read in schools in tlie time of Horace. 

Cx. Kaevius, the second Roman poet, was a Campanian by 
birth. He served in the First Punic War, and, like Livins, 
wrote dramas borrowed from the Greek. His ^ 
first plajv Avas performed in 235 b.c. He was 
attached to the plebeian party ; and, with the licence of the old 
Attic comedy, he made the stage a vehicle for assailing the 
aristocracy. In consequence of his attacks upon the Aletelli 
he was thrown into prison. He obtained his release through the 
tribunes, but was soon compelled to expiate a iieAv, often co by 
exile. He retired to Utica, where he died about 204 b.c. In 
liis exile he wrote, in the Saturnian metre, an epic poem on the 
First Punic War, in which he introduced the celebrated legends 
connected with the foundation of Rome. This poem was ex- 
tensively copied both by Ennius and ¥ergil. 

Q, Exnius, however, may be regarded as the real founder of 
Roman literature. Like Livius, he was a native of Alagna 
Graecia. He was born at Rudiae, in Calabria, 

239 B.c. Cato found him in Sardinia ^n 204 
15. a., and brought him in his train to Rome. He 
dwelt in a humble house on the Aventine, and maintained him- 
self by acting as preceptor to the youth of the Roman nobility. 
He lived on terms of the closest intimacy with the elder Scipio 
Africamis, and died in the year 169 b.c,, at the age of sevent}". 
He was buried in the sepulchre of the Scipios, and his bust 
was allowed a place among the effigies of that noble house. His 
most important work Avas an epic poem, entitled the “ Annals of 
Rome,” in eighteen books, written in dactylic hexameters, Avhich, 
through his example, supplanted the old Saturnian metre. This 
poem commenced A\dth the story of Aeneas, and contained a 
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chronological record of events down to the writer’s own time. 
Vergil borrowed largely from it ; and, clown to lii.s time, it was 
regarded as the great epic poem of the Latin language. He also 
wrote numerous tragedies, a few comedies, and several other 
works, such as Saturae, miscellaneous poems composed in a 
great variety of metres, from which circumstance they probably 
received their name. 


The comic drama of Rome, though it continued to be more 


Comedy : 
Plautus. 


or less a translation or an imitation of the 
Greek, was cultivated with distinguished success 
by two writers of genius, several of whose plays 


fire still extant. 


T. Maocius Plautus 'was a native of Sarsina, a small village 
in Umbria, and was born about 254 b.c. He probably came to 


Rome at an early age, and was first employed in the service of 
the actors. With the money he had saved in this inferior 
station he left Rome, and set up in business : but his speculations 
failed : he returned to the capital, and his necessities obliged him 
to enter the service of a baker, wvho employed him in turning a 
hand-mill. . Wiiile in this degrading occupation he wrote three 
plays, the sale of ivhich to the managers of the public games 
enabled him to quit his drudgery, and begin his literary career. 
He was then about thirty years of age (224 b.c.), and continued to 
write for the stage for about forty years. He died in 184 b.c., 
when he was seventy years of age. The comedies of Plautus en- 
joyed unrivalled popularity among the Romans, and continued to 
be represented down to the time of Diocletian. Though they were 
founded upon Greek models, the characters in them act, speak, 
and joke like genuine Romans, and the poet thereby secured the 
sympathy -of his audience more completely than Terence. It 
W’as not only with the common people that Plautus was a 
favourite ; educated Romans read and admired his works down 
to the latest times. Cicero places his wit on a level wdth that of 
the old Attic comedy ; and St. Jerome used to console himself 
with the perusal of the poet, after spending many nights in tears 
on account of his past sins. The fkvourable opinion which the 
ancients entertained of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed 
by the judgment of modern critics, and by the fact that several 
of his playvS have been imitated by many of the best modern 
poets. Twenty of his comedies are extant. 
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P. TEKF.NTirs Afek, usually called Terexce, was born at 
Carthage, 195 n.c. By birth or purchase ho became the slave 
of P. Terentiiis, a Homan senator, wlio afforded 
him the best education of the age, and linally 
gave him Ins freedom. The Andna^ the first play of Terence 
placed on the stage (166 b.c.), was the means of iiitrodnchig 
him to the most refined and intellectual circles of Home. His 
chief patrons were Laelius and the younger Scipio, botli of whom 
treated him as an equal, and are said even to have assisted him in 
the composition of his plays. He died in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, in 159 n.c. Six comedies are all that remain to us. 
The ancient critics are unanimous in ascribing to Terence im- 
maculate purity and elegance of language. Although a foreigner 
and a freedman, he divides with Cicero and Caesar the palm 
of pure Latinity. 

There were two other comic poets, whose waDrlvs are lost, hut 
who enjoyed a great reputation among the Homans. SxATrus 
Caeciluis was a native of Milan, and, like Terence, came to 
Rome as a slave. He was the immediate predecessor of Terence, 
and died 168 b.c., two years before the representation of the 
Andria, L. Afraxius flourished 100 b.c., and wTote comedies 
describing Homan scenes and manners, called Comoediae Togatae, 
to distinguish them from those depicting Grecian life, which were 
termed FaUiaiaef fvom 2 ^(dUum, the national dress of the Greeks. 

There were two tragic poets contemporary with Terence, who 
also enjoyed great celebrity, though their works have likewise 
perished. M. Paouvius, son of the sister of 
Ennius, was born about 220 b.c., and died in the 
ninetieth year of his age. He is praised by the 
Latin writers for the loftiness of liis thoughts, the vigour of his 
language, and the extent of his knowledge. Hence we find the 
cpitliet doctus frequently applied to him. Most of his tragedies 
were taken from the Greek writers ; but some belonged to the 
class called Praetexiataef in which the subjects were taken from 
Roman story. One of these, entitled PauIhiSy had as its hero L. 
Aemilius Paulhis, the conqueror of Perseus, king of Macedonia. 

L. Accius, a younger contemporary of Facuvius, was born 
140 B.C., and lived to a gi-eat age. Cicero, when 
a young man, frequently conversed with him. 
liis tragedies, like those of Facuvius, were chiefly imitations of 
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Hativa drama. 


Himes. 


tbo Greek; but he also wrote some on Roman subjects, one of 
which wavS entitled Brutus, 

Though the Roman drama, properly so called, was dorivcd 
from the Greeks, there -were some kinds of dramatic exhibitions 
which were of Italian origin. The first of these 
were the AUllanae Fahiilae, or Ateilarie Plays, 
which took their name from Atella, a town in Campania. Tliey 
wore at first rude extemporaneous farces, but were afterwards 
divided into acts like a regular drama. They were originally 
coii'iposed in the Oscan dialect ; but, when cultivated by the 
youtli of Rome, who readily assumed parts in these pieces, 
they must have been acted in Latin. 

The Mimes were another species of comedy, of Avhich only 
the name seems to have been derived from the Greek. They 
were a species of low comedy, in which the 
dialogue was subordinate to mimicry and gesture. 
The Dictator Sulla was very fond of these performances. The 
two most distinguished writers of Mimes were D. Labeeius, 
a knight, and P. Sykus, a freedman, and originally a Syrian 
slave, both of whom were contemporaries of Julius Caesar. At 
Caesar’s triumphal games in October, 45 b.c., P. Syrus 
challenged all his craft to a trial of wit in extemporaneous farce, 
and Caesar oflbred Laberius 500,000 sesterces to appear on the 
stage. Laberius was sixty years old, and the profession of a 
iniinus was infamous, but the wish of the dictator was equiva- 
lent to a command, and he reluctantly complied. He had, 
however, revenge in his power, and took it. His prologue 
awakened compassion, and perhaps indignation ; and during the 
performance ho adroitly availed himself of his various characters 
to point his wit at Caesar. In the person of a beaten Syrian 
slave he cried out, Marry ! Quirites, but we lose our free- 
dom,” and all eyes were turned upon the dictator: and in 
another mime he uttered the pregnant maxim, Heeds must 
he fear who makes all else adread.” Caesar, impartially or 
vindictively, awarded the prize to S>tus. 

The Fescermme Songs were probably the origin of the Satire, 
the only important species of literature not derived from the 
Greeks, and altogether peculiar to Italy. These 
Fescennine Songs were rude dialogues, in which 
the country people assailed and ridiculed one another in 
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extempore verses, and wliicli were introduced as an aniiisement 
into various festivals. 

although the name was given to certain poems of 
Fainius, first assumed definite literary shape from the hands of 
C. LrciLJHS. who wrote in hexameter verse, and 
attacked tl to follies and vices both of dis- 
tiiiguished persons and of raankind in general. He was horn 
ISO H,c.; at Suessa Anrunca, and died at Naples in lOE jac. 
He lived upon terms of intimacy with the younger Scipio and 
Laelius; and was the gi'eat-imcle of Pompev on his mother’s 
side. Lucilius continued to be admired in the Aupistan age ; 
and Horace, while he censures the harsh versification and the 
slovenly liaste with wliich Lucilius threw off his compositions, 
acknowledges with admiration the fierceness and boldness of his 
attacks upon the vices and follies of his contemporaries. 

Between Lucilius and the ])oets of the Augustan age lived 
Lucretius and Catullus, two of the greatest — perhaps the greatest 
— of all the Iiornau poets. 

T. Lucretius Carus was horn 90 b.c., and died in 55 n.c. 
He is said to have been driven mad by a love-potion, and to 
have perished by his own hand. The work which Poets of the 
has immortalized his name is a philosophical later Ke- 
didactic poem, in heroic hexameters, entitled De P'lhlic ; 

Menim Naiura^ divided into six books, and hucretius. 
addressed to 0. Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 58 b.c. 
Its object is to state clearly the leading principles of the 
Epicurean philosophy in such a form as might render the study 
attractive to his coimtrymen. He attempts to show tliat there 
is nothing in the history or actual condition of the world which 
does not admit of explanation without having recourse to the 
active interposition of divine beings. The -work has been 
admitted by all modern critics to he the greatest of didactic 
poems. The most abstiTise speculations are clearly explained 
in majestic verse ; wdiile the subject, which in itself is dry and 
dull, is enlivened by digressions of matchless power and beauty. 

Valerius Catullus was horn at Verona or in its immediate 
vicinity, in 87 b.c. He inherited considerable property from liis 
father, -who was the friend of Julius Caesar; but he squandered 

* The name signifies a mixture or medley. Hence a lex per saturam lata is 
a law whicli contained, several distinct regulations at once. 
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a great ])art of it by indulging freely in tlie pleasures of the 
metropolis. In order to better his fortunes he went to Bithynia 
Oatull s praetor Memrnius, but it 

^ ‘ appears that the speculation was attended with 
little success. It was probably during this expedition that his 
brother died in the Troad, a loss which lie deplores in the 
affeetiiig elegy to Kortalus. On his return lie continued to reside 
at Rome, or at his coiintiy-scats on the promontory of Sirmio 
and <at Tibnr, He died about 54 b.c. His poems are on a 
variety of topics, and composed in different styles and metres. 
Some are lyrical, others elegies, others epigrams; while the 
Xuptials of Peleus and Thetis is an heroic poem. Catullus 
adorned all he touched, and his shorter poems are characterized 
by original invention and felicity of expression. His Atys is 
one of the most remarkable poems in the whole range of Latin 
literature, distinguished by wild passion and the noblest diction. 

Among the poets of the Augustan age Vergil and Horace 
stand forth pre-eminent. 

P. Veugiltus Maro was born, 70 b.c., at Andes, a small 
village near Mantua in Cisalpine Gaul. His hither left him 
a small estate, which he cultivated. After the 
The ^Augustan ‘battle of Philippi (42 b.c.) his property was among 
Vergil. assigned by Oefcavian to the soldiers. 

Through the advice of Asinius Pollio, who was 
then governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and was himself a poet, Vergil 
applied to Octavian at Rome for the. restitution of his land, and 
obtained his request. The first Eclogue commemorates his 
gratitude. Vergil lived on intimate terms with Maecenas, whom 
he accompanied in the journey from Rome to Brimdiisium, 
which forms the subject of one of the Satires of Horace. His 
most finished work, the Geonjics, was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Maecenas.* The poem was completed after the 
battle of x\ctmra, 31 b.c., while Octavian was in the East.f 
The Aeneid was the occupation of his latter years. His health 
was always feeble, and he died at Brundusium in 19 b.c., in his 
fifty- first year. His remains were transferred to Naples, which 
had been his favourite residence, and placed on the road from 
Naples to Puteoli {PozztwU)^ where a monument is still shown, 
supposed to be the tomb of the poet. It is said that in his last 

* ffeorgr. iil, 41. j Comp, Georg, iv, 560, and ii. 171, 
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illness he wished to burn the Ameid, to whicli he liad not given 
the finishing toiiclies, but his friends would not allow him. He 
was nil amiable good-tempered man, free from the mean passions 
of envy and jealous}'. His fame, which was established in his 
lifetime, was cherished after his death as an inheritance in which 
every Komaii liad a share ; and his works became school-books 
even before tbe death of Augustus, and continued such for 
centuries after. He was also the great poet of tlie Middle Ages. 
To him Dante paid the homage of his superior genius, and 
owned him for his master and his model. The ten short poems 
called Bncolics, or Fcloffues, were the earliest works of Yeigil, 
and probal>ly all written between 41 b.c. and 39 b.c. They 
have all a Bucolic form and colouring, but some of them have 
nothing more. Tlieir merit consists in their versification, and 
in many natural and simple touches. The Gwrgics is an 
Agricultural Poem ” in four books. Vergil treats of tlie culti- 
vation of the soil in the first book, of fruit-trees in the second, of 
horses and other cattle in the third, and of bees in the fourth. 
This poem shows a great improvement both in his taste and in 
his versification. Noithei* in the Georgies nor elsewhere has he 
the merit of striking originality ; his chief excellence consists in 
the skilful handling of borrowed materials. The Atneid^ or 
adventures of Aeneas after the fall of Troy, is an epic formed on 
the model of the Homeric poems. It was founded upon an old 
Roman tradition that Aeneas and his Trojans settled in Italy, 
and were the founders of the Roman name. In the first six 
books the adventures of Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, 
and these books contain more variety of incident and situation 
than those which follow. The last six books, the history of the 
struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are based on the plan of the battles 
of the Iliad. •Latiiius, the king of the Latini, offers in marriage 
to the Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia,.who had been betrothed 
to Turrius, the warlike king of the Rutuli. The contest is ended 
by the death of Turnus, who falls by the hand of Aeneas. The 
fortunes of Aeneas and his final settlement in Italy are the 
subjects of the Aeneid^ but the glories of Rome and of the Julian 
house, to wdiich Augustus belonged, are indirectly the poet’s 
theme. In the first book the foundation of Alba Longa is 
promised by Jxipiter to Venus, and the transfer of empire from 
Alba to Rome ; from the line of Aeneas wall descend the 
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“ Trojan Caesar,” whose empire will only be limited by tlie 
ocean, and his glory by the heavens. The uUiinate tnum})hs of 
Rome are predicted. 

Q. Hon ATI us Fla ecus, usually called Horace, was born at 
Venusia in Apulia, 65 b.c. His father was a freedman. He 
had received his manuinission before the birth of 
orace. therefore, of ingenuous origin, 

but who did not altogether escape the taunt which adhered to 
persons even of remote servile descent. His father’s occupation 
wais that of a collector (coaclor) of taxes. With the profits of 
his ofiiee he had purchased a small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Venusia. Though by no means rich, he declined to send the 
young Horace to the common school, kept in Venusia by one 
Flavius, to which the children of the rural aristocracy resorted. 
Probably about his twelfth year his father carried him to Rome 
to receive the usual education of a knight’s or senator’s son. 
He frequented the best schools in the capital. One of these 
was kept by Orbilius, a retired military man, whose flogging pro- 
pensities have been immortalized by his pupil. The names of 
his other teachers he has not recorded. He Avas instructed in 
the Greek and Latin languages : the poets were the usual school- 
books — Homer in the Greek, and the old tragic writer, Livius 
Audronicus, in the Latin. In his eighteenth year Horace pro- 
ceeded to Athens, in order to continue his studies at that seat 
of learning. When Brutus came to Athens after the death of 
Caesar, Horace joined his army, and received at once the rank 
of a military tribime. He was present at the battle of Philippi, 
and shared in the flight of the republican army. In one of his 
poems he playfully alludes to his flight and throwing away his 
shield. He now resolved to devote himself to more peaceful 
pursuits ; and liaving obtained his pardon, he ventured at once to 
return to Rome. He had lost all his hopes in life ; his paternal 
estate had been swept aAvay in the general forfeiture ; but he 
was enabled to obtain sufficient money to purchase a clerkship 
in the quaestor’s office ; and on the profits of that place he 
managed with the utmost frugality to live. Meantime some of 
his poems attracted the notice of Varius and Vergil, who in- 
troduced him to Maecenas (38 b.c.) Horace soon became the 
friend of Maecenas, and this friendship quickly ripened into 
intimacy. In the year following the commencement of their 
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friendsiiip (37 B.c.) Horace accompanied his patron on the 
joiiniey ro Brundusixnn already alluded to. About the year 
32 B.c. XFaecenas bestowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, 
snfiicient to maintain him in ease, comfort, and even in content, 
during the rest of his life. Besides this estate, his admiration of 
tlie beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined bim 
eitlmr to hire or to purchase a small cottage in that romantic 
town ; and all the later years of his life were passed between 
the metropolis and these two country residences. He died in 
8 B.C., in liis fifty-seventh year. He was buried on the slope of 
tlie Esquiline ITill, close to his friend and patron Maecenas, who 
had died before liira in the same year. Horace has described liis 
own person, lie was of short stature, with dark eyes and l>lack 
hair, early tinged with grey. In his youth he was tolerably 
robust, but sufi'ered from a complaint in his eyes. In more 
advanced life he grew fat, and Augustus jested about bis cor- 
pulence. His health was not always good, and he seems to have 
inclined to be a valetudinarian. In dress he was rather careless. 
His habits, even after he became richer, were generally frugal 
and abstemious ; though on occasions, both in youth and maturer 
age, he seems to have indulged in conviviality. He liked choice 
wine, and in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the 
luxuries of his time. He was never married. Tim Odes of 
Horace want the higher inspirations of lyric verse. liis amatory 
verses are exquisitely graceful, but they have no strong ardour, 
no deep tenderness, nor even much of light and joyous gaiety; 
but as works of refined art, of the most skilful felicities of 
language and of measure, of translucent expression, and of 
agreeable images embodied in words which imprint themselves 
indelibly on the memory, they are unrivalled. In the Satires of 
Horace there is none of the lofty moral indignation, the fierce 
vehemence of invective, which characterized the later satirists. 
It is the folly rather than the wickedness of vice which he 
touches with sucli playful skill. In the Epodes there is bitter- 
ness provoked, it should seem, by some personal hatred or sense 
of injury. But the Epistles are the most perfect of the Horatian 
poetry, the poetry of manners and society, the beauty of which 
consists in its common sense and practical wisdom. The 
Epistles of Horace are, with the Poem of Lucretius, the Georgies 
of Vergil, and perhaps the Satires of Juvenal, the most perfect 
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Tibullus. 


and most original form of Roman verse. The J of Poetry was 
probably intended to dissuade one of the younger Pisos from 
devoting himself to poetry, for which he had little genius, or at 
least to suggest the difficulties of attaining to perfection. 

Three celebrated Elegiac poets — Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Ovid — also belong, to the Augustan age. 

Aujirs Tibullus was of equestrian family, and possessed an 
hereditary estate between Tilnir and Pniencste. His gi’cat 
patron was IHessala, whom he accompanied in 
31 B.c. to Aquitania, whither Messala had been 
sent by Augustus to suppress a formidable insurrection which 
had broken out in this province. In the following year (30 b.c.) 
Messala, having pacified Gaul, was sent into the East. Tibullus 
set out in his company, but was taken ill, and obliged to remain 
in Gorcyra, from whence he returned to Rome. Bo ceased tjie 
active life of Tibullus. Pie died at an early age soon after 
Vergil The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullus as a 
gcidle and singularly amiable man. To Horace especially he 
was an ol^ject of \varm attachment. His Elegies, which are 
exquisite small poems, celebrate the beauty and cruelty of his 
mistresses, 

Sextus Pbopertius was a native of Umbria, and w^as born 
about 51 B.c. He was deprived of his paternal estate by an 
agrarian division, probably that in 36 b.c., after 
the Sicilian AVar. He began to write poetry at a 
very early age, and the merit of his productions soon attracted 
the attention and patronage of Maecenas, The year of his 
death is altogether unknown. As an elegiac poet a high rank 
must be awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients it was 
a disputed point whether the preference should be given to him 
or to Tibullus, To the modern reader, however, the elegies 
of Propertius are not nearly so attractive as those of Tibullus. 
This arises partly from their obscurity, but in a great measure 
also from a certain lack of natural inspiration. The fault of 
Propertius was too pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His 
whole ambition was to become the Roman Callimachus, whom 
be made his model. He abounds with obscure Greek myths, 
as-'Well as Greek, forms of expression, and the same pedantry 
in fects even, his versification. 

P. OviDius Haso, usually called Ovid, was born at Sulmo, in 
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tlie country of the Paeligni, on the 20th March, 43 b.c. He was 
descended from an ancient equestrian family, and was destined 
to be a joieader* But the bent of his genius 
showed itself very early. Tlie hours which should 
have been spent in the study of jurisprudence were employed 
in cultivating his poetical talent. It is a disputed point whether 
he ever actually practised as an advocate after his return to Romo. 
The picture Ovid himself drawls of his weak constitution and 
indolent temper prevents us from thinking that he ever followed 
his profession with perseverance, if indeed at all. He became, how- 
ever, one of the Triuruviri Cajritales ; and he w’as siibseqiiently 
made one of the Centumviri, or judges wdio tried testamentary 
causes. Till his ’ fiftieth year he continued to reside at Rome, 
where he had a house near the Capitol, occasionally taking a 
trip to his Paelignian farm. He not only enjoyed the friendship 
of a large circle of distinguished men, but the regard and favour 
of Augustus and the imperial family ; notwithstanding which, in 
0 A.D. he w^as suddenly commanded by an imperial edict to 
transport himself to Tomi, a town on the Euxine, near the 
mouths of the Danube, on the very border of the empire. He 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his banishment stated 
in the edict was his having published his poem on the Art of 
Love (Ars Amatoria). The real cause of his exile is unknowm, 
for the publication of the Art of Love, demoralizing as the poem 
might be held to be, was certainly a mere pretext, Ovid draws 
an affecting picture of the miseries to which he -was exposed in 
his place of exile. He complains of the inhospitable soil, of the 
severity of the climate, and of the perils to which he w^as ex- 
posed, when the barbarians plundered the suiToimding country, 
and insulted the very w^alls of Tomi. In the midst of all his 
misfortunes he sought some relief in the exercise of his poetical 
talents. He died in exile in the sixtieth year of his age, 18 a.d. 
Besides his amatory poems, Ovid wrote the Melamorj^hoses in 
fifteen books, which consist of such legends or fables as involved 
a transformation, from the Creation to the time of Julius Caesar, 
the last being that emperor’s change into a star — the Fasti^ in- 
tended to extend to t\velve books, of which only the first six are 
extant, a sort of poetical Roman calendar, wuth its appropriate 
festivals and mythology — and the Megies, written during his 
banislimeiit, Ovid undoubtedly possessed a great poetical 
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genius, wliicli makes it the more to ho regrettefl that it was not 
always tnxler the control of a sound jtidgm{?.n t. He exliihits great 
vigour of fancy and warmth of colouring, but lie was the first 
to depart from that pure and correct taste which charactenViCS 
the Greek poets and tlieir earlier Latin imitators. 


Annalists. 


We now turn to the history of prose literature among the 
Homans. The earliest prose works were xlmials containing a 
meagre account of the pu’incipal events in Homan 
history, arranged under their respeciive years. 
The earliest annalists who obtained reputation were Q. Fabilts 
P iCTOii and L. Cincius Altmkntus, both of whom served in the 
Second Punic War, and drew up an account of it, but tho}^ 
wrote in the Greek laiiguage. 

The first prose writer in the Latin language, of wliom any 
considerable fragments have been preserved, is the celebrated 
censor, M. Porcius Cato, who died 149 b.c., 
and of whose life an account has already been 
given. He wrote an important historical work entitled OriglneB, 
The first book contained the history of the Homan kings ; the 
second and third treated of tlie origin of the Italian towns, 
and fi-om these two books the whole work derived its title ; the 
fourth book treated of the First Punic War, the fifth book of 
the Second Punic War, and the sixth and seventh continued the 
narrative to the year 149 b.g. Tliere is still extant a work on 
agriculture [De Be BimUca) bearing the name of Cato, which is 
probably substantially his, though it is certainly not exactly in 
tile form in wdiich it proceeded from his pen. There were many 
other annalists, of whom we know little more than the names, 
and whose works were used by Livy in compiling his Roman 
history. ■ 

Oratory was always cultivated by the Homans as one of the 
chief avenues to political distinction. Cicero, in his work en- 
titled Brutus^ has given a long list of distinguished 
orators whose speeches he liad read ; but he liim- 
self surpassed all his predecessors and contemporaries. In his 
works the Latin language appears in the highest perfection. 
Besides his numerous orations he also wrote several treatises 
on Bhetoric, of which the most perfect is a systematic treatise 
on the art of oratory {De Oratore) in three books. His works on 
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i^hilomphy were almost tlie first specimens of tins kind of 
literature ever presetited to tite Romans in tlieir own laiignage. 
lie does not aim at any original investigation or research. His 
object was to present in a familiar and al tractive form the 
resiilts at wliich the Greek philosophers had arrived, not to 
exjiotind any new theories. His EputUs^ of which more than 
eigiit hnudred have come down to us, are among the most 
yahiahle remains of antiquity. Cicero, during the most im- 
portant period of his life, maintained a close correspondence 
with Attiens and with a wide circle of political friends and 
connections. These letters supply the most ample materials for 
a history of the Roman Republic during its last struggles, and 
afford a clear insight into the personal dispositions and motives 
of its chief leaders. 

The most learned Roman under the Republic was M. Teeek- 
Tius Vakro, a contempoiary and friend of Cicero. He served 
as Pompey’s lieutenant in Spain in the civil wars, 
but was pardoned by Caesar after the battle of 
Pharsaius, and was employed by him in superintending the 
collection and arrangement of the great library designed for 
public use. Upon the formation of the second triumvirate, 
Varro’s name appeared upon the list of the proscribed : but he 
succeeded in making his escape, and, after having remained for 
some time in concealment, he obtained the protection of Octa- 
vian. His death took place 28 b.c., when he was in his 89th 
year. Not only was Varro the most learned of Roman scholars, 
but he was likewise the most voluminous of Roman authors. We 
have liis own authority for the assertion that he had composed 
no less than 490 books, but of these only two have come down 
to us, and one of them in a mutilated form : 1. De Be Bustica, 
a work on agriculture, in three books, written when the author 
was eighty years old ; 2. De Lingua Latina^ a grammatical 
treatise which extended to twenty-five books, but six only have 
been preserved, and these are in a mutilated condition. The 
remains of this treatise are particularly valuable. They have 
preserved many terms and forms which would otherwise have 
been altogether lest, and much curious information connected 
witli the ancient usages, both civil and religious, of tlie Romans. 

C. JiTLTUS Caesar, the gi-eat dictator, w«as also distinguished 
as an author, and wrote several works, of which his memoirs 
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{Ocmmeuiarii) alone have come clown to tin. They relate the 
history of the first seven years of the Gallic War in seven 
books, and the history of the Civil War down to 

aesar. commencernent of the Alexandrine in three 

books. Neither of tlie.se works completes the history of the 
Gallic and Civil Wans. The hi.story of the former was completed 
in an eighth book, which is usually ascribed to Hirtlus. The 
history of the Alexaiiclrine, African, and Spanish wars was 
written in three separate books, which are also ascribed to 
Hirtius, hilt their authorship is uncertain. The [airity of 
Cae.sar^s Latin and the clearness of his style have deservedly 
ol/tained the highest praise. 

0. Salltjstiu.s CiiJ.spi;.s, a contemporary of Caesar, and one of 
his supportens, was also distinguished as an historian. Ho was 
born 86 b.c. at Amiteriium, in tlie country of the 
Sabines, and died in 34 b.c. After the African 
War (46 B.c.) ho was left by Caesar as governor of Numidia, 
where ho acquired great riches by his oppression of the people. 
Two of his works have come down to us—the CaUUna, the 
history of the suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy j and the 
Jugurtha, tlie history of the war against Jugurtha. Sallust 
imitated Thucydides, and attained the conciseness, without the 
obscurity, of his great model, 

Goexelujs Nex’os, the contemporary and friend of Cicero 
and xittieus, was the author of numerous works, all of which 
are lost, with the exception of the Biographies 
of Cato and Atticus, and the Lives of DiS" 
tinguished Commanders [Viia& Excellmitium Irn- 
peraioritm). But even these Lives are possibly an abridgment 
of the original work of Nepos, made in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. 

Of the prose writers of the Augustan age the most distinguished 
was the historian Titus Litius, usually called Livy. He was 
born at Patavium {Fadf(a), 50 b.c. The greater 
part of his life appears to have been spent in 
Rome, but he returned to his native town before Ms death, 
which happened at the age of seventy-six, in the fourth year of 
Tiberius, a.b. 17, His literary talents secured the patronage 
and friendship of Augustus; and his reputation became so 
widely diffused, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Rome 
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solely for tlie purpose of beholding bini, and, having gratifie<l 
his curiosity in this one particular, immediately returned home. 
Livy’s “Tlistory of Piorno ” extended from the foundation of the 
city to the death of Drusus, 1) b.c., and was comprised in 142 
hooks. Of these thirty-five have descended to us. The whole 
work lias been divided into decades, containing ten books eacli. 
The First decade (bks. i.-x.) is entire. It embraces the period 
from the foumlation of the city to the year 204 b.c., when tlie 
subjugation of the Samnitesmay be said to have been completed. 
The Second decade (bks. xi.-xx.) is altogether lost. It included 
the period from 294 li.c. to 210 b.c., comiirising an account, 
among other matters, of the invasion of P^Trlins and of the 
First Punic War. The Third decade (bks. xxi.-xxx.) is entire. 
It embraces the period from 219 b.c. to 201 me., comprehend- 
ing the whole of the Second Punic War. The Fourth decade 
(bks. xxxi.”xl.) is entire, and also one-half of the Fifth (bks. 
xli.-xlv.). Those fifteen books continue the history from 201 
B.c. to 167 B.G., and develop the progress of the Eoman arms 
in Cisalpine Gaul, in. Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, ending with 
the triumph of Aemilius Panllus. Of the remaining hooks 
nothing is extant except inconsiderable fragments. The style 
of Livy may be pronounced almost faultless. In judging of 
his merits as an historian, we are bound to ascertain, if possible, 
the end which he proposed to himself. No one who reads his 
work with attention can suppose that lie ever conceived the 
project of drawnng up a critical history of Piomc, His aim was 
to offer to his countrymen a clear and pleasing narrative, which, 
while it gratified their vanity, should contain no startling 
improbabilities or gross amplifications. To effect this purpose 
he studied with care the wi-itings of some of liis more celebrated 
predecessors in the same field. But in no case did he ever 
dream of ascending to the fountain-head, and never attempted 
to test the accuracy of his authorities by examining monuments 
of remote antiquity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE EMPIRE FROM AUGUSTUS TO TRAJAN". 

The victory at Actium on the 2iicl of Septemberj 31 b.c., 
gave Octavian free opportunity for the great task of con- 
solidating the administration of the provincesj and of effecting 
the transformation of the government into a skilfully disguised 
monarchical rule. In the war against Antony and Cleopatra*, 
he had been presented as the champion of Rome against a 
foreign foe (Horace, Od., i. 37) ; and under this form many old 
opponents found a good excuse for acquiescing in his domina^on.* 
After reorganizing the Eastern provinces, the conqueror returned 
and entered Rome in a triple triumph which lasted from the 
13th to the 15th of August, 29 (Hor., Od., i. 2. 49). The forms 
under which he had hitherto held power were obviously 
unconstitutional. With masterly policy he now acknowledged 
that it was so. He justided his past action by the plea of 
necessity ; but lie declared that the necessity was now no 
longer urgent. He closed the temple of Janus on the 11th of 
January, 29, in token of profound peace in the Roman world. 
On the 13th of January, 29, he formally resigned into the hands 
of the senate the extraordinary and unconstitutional powers 
which he had held, and retired into private life as an ordinary 
citizen of the free Roman republic. 

It had been carefully arranged beforehand, by those who 
pulled the strings of the puppet-show, that the senate should 
refuse to accept his resignation, pleading that Rome was still 
surrounded by dangers, and that only the master-hand, which 
had guided the ship of the state to port through the storms of 

* Hence he dedicated the Palatine temple of Apollo on the 24th of October, 28 
(Her., Od.y i. 31), in honour of Actium ; but he did not inaugurate the Temple of 
Mara Ultor in commemoration of Philippi until the 1st of August, 2 b.c. 
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civil wai-j was fit to direct her course through the stormy seas 
that still lay before her (Ilor., 0</., i. 14) : it was impossible to 
release Octavian from the onerous task of government. A 
compromise, therefore, was made ; that he should conduct tlie 
government with proconsular power in the parts of the Empire 
which were still exposed to danger, while the senate and the 
ordinary magistrates were to exercise their wonted authority 
elsewhere. This was the beginning of the constitutional prin- 
cipate, and on the IGth of January the new title AiKjmhiB 
(Hor., Od, iii. 3- 11) was conferred by the senate on the ‘‘lead- 
ing citizen,” (i.e. Hor., OA, i 2. 50). 

The compromise had been skilfully arranged so that all real 
power, i.e. the command of the soldiers, should remain in the 
hands of Augustus. All provinces in 'which war or rebellion 
was likely to occur, and where armies rvere needed, were to be 
governed by Augustus himself (acting through his lieutenants), 
and were called imperatorial provinces ; vrhile only the peaceful 
provinces, which had been long under Roman power, and were 
thoroughly pacified, and where no armies were needed, remained 
under the control of the senate. On the other hand, Augustus 
granted witli a liberal hand the outward show and trappings of 
authority to the governors whom the senate appointed in its 
provinces ; * they were all, whatever their previous rank in the 
service, adorned with the consular insignia and title {pro con- 
suh ) ; whereas the governors sent to the provinces, wdiich as 
dangerous were put under his direct authority, \vere merely his 
lieutenants {legaii of Augustus) with the insignia of praetors (pro 
praetor e). In the city Augustus 'was to hold authority as consul, 
elected year by year, while in the specified imperatorial provinces 
the consular authority for a period of ten years w’^as conferred 
on him. The pretence was obviously kept up that these also 
•were gradually to pass into the category of peaceful provinces 
under senatorial control With the command of all armies, the 
right of declaring war and peace, of making treaties, and of 
levying soldiers, remained in the hands of Augustus. The only 
exception was Africa, wdiich, though senatorial, required a legion 
to protect its southern frontier. 

* Asia and Africa wore governed by muulares ; Sicily, Gallia Narbonensis, 
Hispania Baetica, Bithynia, Crete and Cyrene, etc., by praetorii. Under later 
emperors many changes in the classification of provinces were made. 
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or tlie imperatorial provinces tlic more iiiiportaut were 
^a'ovL'rnod by Augustus’s lieutenants of consular or of ]>raetorian 
rank,’^ the less important by equestrian procurators, wliile 
Egypt, from which Rome drew her principal cum supplies, stood 
by itself under the Emperor's own barul. The administi-ation 
of the vast group of provinces was conflucted from the central 
bureau in Rome; and a regular system of somid government 
wars there developed, as a long series of reports from the governors 
was j-eceived, read, and preserved, and questions were continually 
seat in and answered by tlie Em}>eror in rescri|)t. Even the 
government of the seiiatorial provinces, tliougli partaking nioj'c 
of the old ha})]iazard Republican fashion, was much improved ; 
for in most cases the senatorial governors, though designated by 
lot, laid been trained in the imperatorial provinces. 

The compromise was so skilfully adjusted that it was 
descril)ed by Augustus and his panegyrisis, with some show of 
trutli, as the restoration of constitutional government {respiMica 
reatitidu)^ liut hy histoj’ians as the beginning of the Imjierial or 
monarclucal rule (Tac., Hist., i. 1). There was all the outward 
appearance of a republic ; the usual officials were elected in the 
usual way ; Augustus wms, in Rome apparently, only one of the 
consuls, and in the provinces invested for a specific period with 
special powers, as others had been in former times. But the 
reality was utterly dilferent, and practically every wish of 
Augustus was law. 

In 26 Augustus set out for Spain to carry on a campaign 
against tlie Cantabri and Astures. In the next year the war was 
brought to a close successfully (Hor , OcZ., iii. 8. 21 ; iii. 14. 3), 
and the temple of Janus was again closed. It was not till 
20 B.C., however, that - the Cantabri were finally crushed by 
Agrippa (Hor., Od., iv. 14. 41 ; Up.^ i. 12. 20). Augustus 
returned to Rome in 24 b.c. An expedition to Arabia Felix 
(Hor., Od.j L 29), undertaken in the previous year by Aelius 
G alius, came to a disastrous termination. 

In 23 B.c. the principate was further developed into the form 
•which it henceforth retained. On the 26th of June, Augustus 
resigned the consulship, retaining pro consule the special powers 

* Syria, the Oennanies, Pannonia (founded 10 a.d,), etc,, hy consulares; Gallia 
Lugwdnnensifl, Lusitania, etc,, by praetoriii but all had the eame title, le^atus 
Auffusti p'o pvaettm. 
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ill the provinces wliicli liad been conferred upon liim in 27 
for ten years. But special acts of the senate restored to him in 
a new form all the power which the consulship Iiitherto con- 
ferred on liirri. By strict law his proconsular aurliority ceased 
if he entered Rome, but he was exempted from this rule ; he 
retained all the consular insigniaj together ^yith the power of 
issuing edicts, and holding meetings of the senate,* and he 
ranked as equal in all respects with the actual consuls of the 
year. The appearance of republican equality was seriously 
strained by these powers; and it was, perhaps, to counteract 
this that Augustus now began to lay more stress on his position 
as Champion of the Commons. He had held trihimicia pofestas 
since 38 ; but from 23 he began to use it as an official title, 
adding in succeeding years a number to indicate the annual 
repetitions of this power. From hencefoith every Homan 
emperor counted the years of his reign as the years during 
which he had been Champion of the Commons; and 23 n.c., 
therefore, may most suitably be reckoned as the iirst year of 
the fully formed empire. The theory always continued that 
the Imperial power was granted by a special and voluntary act 
of the Roman people (acting through the senate) to an individual, 
and did not descend. 

Naturally, the permanence of Augustus, beside the rapidly 
changing series of consuls, made the imperial power grow steadily 
by insensible steps and often without any express enactment. 
The people became more accustomed to slavery ” (as tlmso 
called it who, like Tacitus,t pretended to sigh for a republic), 
and the emperors to command. As a rule, the people pressed 
upon Augustus far larger powers than he was willing to accept. 

In B.c. 22, during a famine, Augustus undertook the duty of 
superintending the corn-supply of Rome (cii 7 ^a emnonae), and 
this duty always continued the most pressing necessity of the 
empire. The vast populace of Rome must be fed, whatever 
happened, or its discontent was likely to overturn the emperor. 
Egypt, the granary of Rome, was kept under the immediate 
personal control of the emperor and his familia ; and after G a.d. 
a prae/eciiis amurnae was appointed to direct tlie importation. 

* This last power he accepted in 22; when the people pressed on him a 
permanent dictatorship and consulship, ■ ' ' 

t i. 1. 
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Similarly the water-supply, the preveDtion of tire, the order 
of the city, and the management of the public roads, were 
trusted to the emperor, and committed by him to special 
oillcials. 

In 22 Fannins Caepio and Liciniiis Murena * were condemned 
on a charge of conspiracy, but the Hicts are very obscure. 
Maecenas, brother-in-law of Murena, and liitherto Augustus’s 
principal minister in Home (Hor., Od.t iii. 8. 17), lost much of 
his influence henceforth at court. Though he accepted no 
public office [lionos)^ bis diplomacy had aided Octavian as much 
as the military genius of Agrippa; he was mainly instrumental 
in atfacJiing the great Roman writers to the party, and his 
liberality has made his name that of the typical patron of 
literature in all subsequent time. He lived in half retirement 
till his death in 8 b.c. Late in 21 Augustus went to regulate 
the East anew (21-19). Tiberius, his stepson, followed him by 
land with an army in 20 (Hor., iijp., i. 3). The mere show of 
power induced Phraates, the Parthian king, to restore the 
standards captured at Carrhae in 53, an event celebrated by 
the poets (Hor., Ep,, i. 12. 27). 

In 22 the last two censors of the old stj’le had held office. 
In 19 x\ugustns declined a "wide authority tendered to him as 
regimen legum et movum ; but in practice he exercised it (Hor., 
Od., iv. 5. 22 ; Ap., ii. 1. 1 ; Ovid, xv, 832 ; Trist, IL 
233 ; Suei, Aug., 27 ; Dion., liv. 10), passing in 18 and 17 the 
great body of the Leges Jullae, and attempting to reform society 
and religion. He restored many old Roman cults, which had 
sunk into disuse, and rebuilt more than 80 temples. He passed 
laws intended to check extravagance and licentiousness, and to 
encourage marriage and the old Roman family life. The celebra- 
tion of the Ludi Saecularcs in 17 was intended as the crowning 
step in this process, when literature and piety united to mark 
the inauguration of a new age for the Roman state. Horace 
'wrote the official hymn for the occasion, the Qarmen Saeculare. 

Ill 16-13 Augustus visited Gaul (Hor., Od., iv. 2. 33 ; iv. 5) ; 
and the regulation of the north-'western frontier now engaged 
his attention. At first he aimed at fixing the limit at the line of 
the Elbe and Danube. His great general Agrippa (who had 

* The latter is mentioned in Hor., Od.t ii. 10, and iii. 19 (published in 23 b^oro 
t|ie conspiracy). 
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married liis daughter Julia in 21} was in chfirge of the eastern 
frontier coxiiitrieSj 16-13 b.c. ; and the northern wars were 
trusted to his stepsons Tiberius and Drusus. They conquered 
the tribes of Tyrol, Rhaeti, Vindelici and Norici in 15 ; and 
in 14-13 the hitherto dreaded Alpine tribes were pacified, and 
roads built. In 12-9 Tiljei’ius reduced Pannonia, and Drusus 
fought in Germany, Tlie death of the latter brought Tiberius to 
undertake the German war, 9-6 ; but his retirement interrupted 
the work. Agrippa had died in 12; and Augustus could not 
allow any general outside the family to gain renown, and 
endanger the dynastic succession. Tiberius returned to Germany 
4 A.D., but the rcYolt of Pannonia called liim tliere, 6-9. In 
A.D. 9 Arminius, who had instigated a revolt in north-west 
Germany, attacked P. Qiiintilius Varus, the governor of Germany, 
while he was marching through a pass in the Saltiis Teuto- 
biirgiensis, and annihilated his force, which consisted of three 
legions. This disaster caused the greatest consternation at 
Rome, and was a severe blow to the aged Emperor, who xvas 
often heard to exclaim, Fare, Fare, redde legiones I Tiberius 
resumed the German command, 10-13. Gerraanicus, son of his 
dead brother, succeeded him, 13-16 ; but the jealousy of Tiberius 
recalled him in 17 ; the dream of an Elbe frontier was abandoned, 
apd the much longer Rhine-Danube frontier was substituted. 

/ The later years of Augustus’s life were uneventful. In 12 b.c. 
^Iie succeeded Lepidus as Pontifex Maximus ; and this office 
/thenceforward was imperial, marking the emperors as heads 
/ of the state-religion. In 9-8 b.c. the management of the city 
was reorganized ; it was divided into districts ; magistri-vicormn 
were instituted, and festivals called compitalia in honour of the 
Lares Piiblici and Augustus were held. This was the greatest 
concession which Augustus made in Italy to the popular desire 
to worship him. In 2 b.c. the title jgaier patriae was conferred 
on him. 

The question of a successor had long troubled Augustus, and 
determined much of his domestic policy. His only child xvas 
Julia, born in 39, daughter of his second wife Scribonia.^ M. 
Marceliiis, the popular and promising son of his sister Octavia, 
was destined to succeed him, and had married Julia in 25 (Hoi\, 
Od., i. 12) ; but his death in 23 (Virg,, Aen.,m, 867-886) ruined 
the plan, and Agrippa was then selected, and made to divorce 
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wife Marcella and to marry Julia in 2). TJie elder Kotjs of 
this marriage, Gains and Lucius, were early introduced to the 
people, and puslied forward in the career of office; but Lucius 
dieil in 2 and Gains in 4 a.].>. x\grip|)a Postiunus, born 
afler Agrippa’s death in 12, was adopted by Augustus in 4 a.d., 
but banished for misconduct in 7. 

In 39 B,c. Augustus divorced Scribonia, and in 38 married 
Li via Drnsilla, taking her from her husband, Claudius Nero, 
Sfic bore Augustus no children, and her aim was to secure the 
succession fur her two able sons by her previous marriage, 
Tiberius Claudius Nero and Nero Claudius Drusiis. When 
Agrippa die<l in 12, Tiberius succeedetl to bis place, divorced his 
wife Vi})sania, married Julia in 11, and received tlic tribunician 
aulliority in G. Put Ibe death of Drusns in 9, and the retirement 
ofTiherius to lUiodes 0 n.c. to 2 a.d., left the wa}' open for the 
young sons of Agrippa. Once more the disgraceful conduct of 
Julia (exiled in 2 b.o. to Pandataria) and the deaths of Gains 
and Lucius Caesar, restored Li via ’s intiiience. Tiberius was 
adoptoil along with Agrippa Postumus (posthumous son of 
Agrippa and Julia) in 4 a.d.; the tribunician power was 
resturod U) liim in 4 a.d. ; Agrippa was exiled to Planasia in 7. 
In 11 or 12 Tiberius was appointed colleague of Augustus in the 
provinces, but not in Itah". 

Augustus died on the 19th of August, 14 a.d., having been 
thirteen times consul, twenty-one times saluted imperator, in his 
37rh year of tribunician power, 

Tibekius.— -Tiberius Claudius Nero reigned under the name 
Tiberius Caesar, DIvi Augusti Filins, Augustus. His noble 
descent and distinguished services justified the choice which 
Augustus had made of liis successor ; hut the death of the first 
emperor was a critical moment in the history of the empire. In 
theory the imperial power was merely a personal and teinporary 
gift made by the sovereign people to Augustus, who could not 
bequeath it to any successor. No provision existed in the 
imperial constilution for regulating the succession. Augustus 
had shrunk from making any provision which would savour of 
monarcliical and dynastic rule ; and, while he inrormally made 
such arrangements as might facilitate the path of his chosen 
successor, yet, he fully recognized the danger that some other 
prominent noble. might attract the popular eye and grasp at the 
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reins of |)ower. But the practised skill of Tiberius, long used 
both to administration and to palace intrigue, supported by the 
devotion of his motlier, the Empress Livia, surmounted success- 
fully the difiiculties of the interval between s* the lapsing of the 
posvers entrusted to Augustus and the fresh delegation of similar 
powers to the new emperor. The possible rivals against 'whom 
Auc^ustus had w-arned him made no attempt to compete with 
iiim. But the army, on whose support ultimately the govern- 
ment rested, was not so easily won over. The soldiers had 
already shown signs of discontent with the strict terms of 
military service ; and they were not disposed quietly to permit 
tliese terms to become permanent under a new monarcli. 
Mutinies broke out i!i the two great frontier armies of Paimonia 
and Germany. But the soldiers had no serious hostility to the 
new emperor ; and readily accepted vague promises ofamending 
the terms of service, made by Drusus, son of Tiberius, in 
Panrionia, and by Gerrnanicus bis nephew, in Germany. 

The election of magistrates was entrusted by Tiberius to the 
senate, and tlie poimlar assemblies were discontinued. 

The outward show of political life andffeedam, left by Augustus, 
'was thus discontinued, and political career was lienceforth, in 
form as well as in tact, dependent on imperial favour. Vague 
discontent and hostility to the empire were always smouldering 
among the old nobility ; and this Game to a head in the con- 
spiracy of Libo Drusus, 16 a.d., which ended in his suicide 
before it was really organized, and was so futile as to be doubted 
by many. 

The empty result of the German wars has been alluded to 
above. In. 14 Germauicus led the repentant legions of the 
German army against the Marsi, whom he defeated. He con- 
tinued the war for the next two years, and vanquished Arininiusj 
but was recalled in 17, and celebrated a triumph. In the same 
year Germanlcus was sent to the East, to set in order the 
provinces beyond the Hellespont. He settled the affairs of 
Armenia, and made terms with Parthia, but died suddenly at 
Antioch in 19. It was suspected by all, and believed by 
Gerrnanicus on his death-bed, that Ms death was due to poison 
administered at flie instance of On. Calpurnius Piso, governor 
of Syria, who, peo^de said, bad been sent out by the emperor to 
be a spy and a check on Mm, and who had been on notoriously?” 
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bad terms with him. Piso, on his return to Rome, was put on 
his trial, and condemned for disobedience to his superior officer. 
Germaiiiciis ; but the charge of poisoning broke down, and there 
is no reason to believe that it was true. 

From 17 to 24 a,», a war was carried on against the 
Xumidian Tacfarinas by Junius Blaesiis,* and afterwards by 
P. Dolabella. It ended with the defeat of Tacfarinas. An 
insurrection in Gaul under Julius Florus and Julius Sacrovir 
(21 A.P.) was crushed by C. Silius, and risings in Thrace in 19 
and 25 were put down, the latter by Poppacus Sabinus. The 
Frisii in North Germany revolted in 28, but the Romans wmre 
not successful in crushing them. 

It w’as in Tiberius’s reign that the volunteer prosecutors 
{(lelatores)'\ began to exercise unbounded influence. The 
clefliiition of treason (inaiestas) had been so widened as to 
include many offences not originally contemplated as coming 
under the law, and any insulting speech or writing against the 
emperor was enough to secure the conviction of the author. 
Tiberius made some attempts to limit the application of the law, 
but finally countenanced the delator owing to the influence of 
Sejanus, his powerful fixvourite, and many noble families wore 
thus brought to ruin. 

xielius Sejanus, J an eqxies of Etruscan descent, and prefect of 
the praetorian guards, had steadily increased his influence with 
Tiberius, and had formed the ambitious design of becoming his 
successor. He first intrigued xvith Livilla, wife of Drusus, son 
of Tiberius, and having with her connivance compassed Drusus’s 
death in 23 a.t>., he vainly sought permission to n^rry her. In 
2G the emperor left Rome for ever, and next year retired to 
Capreae, a small island off Campania, and Sejanus was left more 
free to prosecute his designs. After the death of the emperor’s 
nmtlier, Livia, in 29, Sejanus succeeded in getting Agiuppina, 
wficlow of Germanicus, with her sons Nero and Drusus, banished. 
Tiberius, however, now began to suspect Sejamis’s designs, and 
resolved to bring about his downfall. To conceal Iiis intentions 

* Blaesiis was saluted “ imperator ” by the troops ; the last occasion when this 
was permitted to any but the emperor. 

t As no stale prosecutor existed in Rome, it w'as left to private persons to take 
the initiative in prosecuting criminal charges ; but such persons, though never 
popular (Hor., -Sixt., i. 4, 65-68), now began to be a terror iind a danger to innocent 
iua well as guilty. 

^ iiis career is eketclxed by Juvenal, 10. 56-10?. 
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lie loaded Sejanijis witli honours, made him joint consul with 
himself, and at the same time sent Macro to supersede iiirn, 
Sejanus was condemned to death by the senate, and executed 
in 31 amidst the execrations of the people. In S3 x4grippma 
committed suicide after the murder of her son Driisus, 

The later years of Tiberius^s life were spent in almost unbroken 
retirement at Capreae. Little was known in Borne as to his 
way of living on the island, and tlie licence and foulness of 
Eoman scandal vented its dislike for the morose and unapproach- 
able emperor in inventing or reporting a scandalous chronicle 
of Capreae, -which has made this period a proverb for vice' of 
the most hideous kind. What was truth and what mere malice 
in these reports, we cannot tell and need not inquire ; but the 
tales that cling round a historical figure are usually an Index 
of his character. It is remarkable that one whose early career 
was so brilliant, whose talents were so great, and whose conduct 
at first so good, should sink at last into a proverb of infamy ; 
and the improbability of such a metamorphosis has led some 
modern writers to air the theory that Tacitus and vSuetonius 
have mistaken false and groundless scandal for real history. It 
is indeed true that Tacitus was bitterly prejudiced against the 
early emperors, but his trustworthiness cannot be depreciated 
so low as this theory would suppose. In happier circumstances, 
Tiberius might have been a great man; but, when set free from 
all restraining influences, the faults of his nature, pride, coldness, 
and suspicion, corrupted all that was good in him. 

Tiberius died on the 10th of March, 37 a.d. He w\as suc- 
ceeded by his grandnephew, Gains Caesar, siirnamed Caligula 

Little Boots”) by the soldiers from the soldier’s boots (caligae) 
which he used to wear as a boy. 

Caligula. — The reign of Gains began well, and an era of 
peace was expected. He abolished the right of appeal from 
magistrates to himself, restored the comitia* promised the senate 
to govern constitutionally, and discouraged the delator es. At 
the end of eight months, probably through the influence of 
Herod Agrippa, he plunged into a wild career of revelry and 
debauchery, and attempted to play the Eastern potentate. He 
put to death his cousin, Tiberius Gemellus, Avho, along with 
, himself, was the heir of the late emperor. His claim to be " 
* Th^ rcBtoriition was jiot p^npaiieiDt. 
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wurshipped as a god caused riots among tJie Jews, both in Judaea 
and Alexandria. His mad career exliaiisted the coffers of the 
state, air«3 led to exactions in and in Claul, where he went 
in 40. His expedition there and to Germany has been travestied 
by ancient writers. According to them, he went as far as 
Boulogne, and, after making his army fill their helmets with 
shells, returned to Rome. But there can be no doubt that the 
expedition was undertaken with a view to crush the conspiracy 
in which it was believed that On. Leiitulus, governor of Upper 
Germany for ten years, had engaged against Caligula ; and the 
completeness of its success exposed it to the charge of being 
an empty parade. Lentulus, thongh a great favourite with the 
soldiers, was put to death, and great changes were made in the 
disposition of the disaffected troops. 

The sudden change of Claius’s life from the unceasing danger 
and wearing anxiety of his position under Ti])enTis as probable 
heir, liable at any moment from freak or suspicion to be slain by 
the jealous tyrant, to the unbridled freedom of an emperor, was 
more than liis intellect could stand. The freaks and caprices 
that are recorded reveal a monomania, which revelled in im- 
restraiiied power. He delighted to be treated as a god, and to 
heap insults on the nobles of Rome. Ho wished that all Romo 
had one neck, to he cut at a blow. On the 24tli of January, 41, 
he perished by a conspiracy among a few of his personal 
attendants, who were in constant terror that they might at any 
moment be ordered to death. Ranging the palace after his 
assassination, the soldiers found his uncle, Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Germaniciis, a man of fifty, concealing himself in terror 
for his life. One of the soldiers, in jest, saluted the cowering 
wretch as emperor, and tlie grim joke 'was carried into real 
earnest by his comrades. 

GLAUj)rus had been looked upon as unfit for statesmanship, 
and had given his leisure hours to letters. He annulled the 
acts of Gains and modelled his statecraft on that of Augustus. 
Many useful reforms were passed, albeit they often savoured of 
pedantry. He purified the senate, and attended personally to 
the administration of justice. He completed the Aqua Claudia, 
an arpieclnct which had been left unfinished by Gains, built the 
port of Ostia, and drained Lake Fucinus. 

Whereas Tiberius hud made a principle of carrying out 
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Aiignstris's proTiticial adrainistratiott with the least possible 
change, and Gains had treated it with indifference, Claudius paid 
great attention to it, and made a number of changes, especially 
in the East. Mauretania w'as annexed and divided into twm 
provinces ; Thrace was made a province ; Mithridates, king of 
Armenia, was brought a prisoner to Rome; the kingdom of 
Ilcrod was restored in Judaea ; the kingdoms of Poleioon in 
Poritus and of Antiochxis in Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Oomraageiie 
were consolidated ; the franchise was freely extended throughout 
the empire, and the ])olitical rights of the Gauls w^re increased. 

The most important foreign event of the reign was the 
conquest of tlie south and south-’west parts of Britain. In 43, 
preceded by his general Aulns Plautius, Claudius invaded the 
country in person, remaining only sixteen days, and leaving the 
\?ork of consolidation and extension of the conquest to be earned 
on by Plautius from 43 to 47, and by P. 0.storius Scapula from 47 
to 52. Tlie last-named conquered the British prince Caractacus. 

Claudius’s first wife after his accession was Messalina, xvho, 
abetted by bis freedmen, Narcissus, Pallas, and others, caused 
great oppression of the nobles. Messalina formed, in 48, the 
scheme of contriving the accession of C. Silius, a noble with 
whom she actually went through the form cf marriage; but 
here the freedmen stepped in and secured the ruin of the guilty 
pair. Next year Claudius married his niece Agrippina the 
younger. She set herself to win power in every w^ay, and 
induced Claudius to adopt her son L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(called Nero after his adoption), to the detriment of his own son 
Britannicus. Claudius might have revoked this step, but died 
on the 13th of October, 54 a.d., so conveniently for her schemes 
that lie was universally believed to have been poisoned by her. 

Nero. — The first years of Nero’s reign w’ere marked by a 
contest between Seneca his tutor and Burrus the prefect of the 
praetorian guards on the one hand and his mother Agrippina on 
the other. Agrippina received a check in the dismission of the 
freedman Fallas, and in revenge she espoused the cause of 
Claudius’s son Britannicus, whereupon Nero caused Britannicus 
to be poisoned (55). Seneca and Burrus managed the state 
well, but aliow’ed Nero to pursue a course of dissipation.® He 
formed a liaison with Poppaea, wife of Otho, the future emperor, 
and she induced him to put his mother to death (59). In 62 
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Hnrriis dicfl, and Seneca retired from public affairs. Nero 
divorced Octavia, and married Poppaea, who, alone with the 
praetorian prefect TigeUinus, exerted great influence over the 
emperor. In 64 occurred the great fire at Rome, and Nero was 
accused by hi.s contemporaries of having caused it, though there 
IS no sure evidence tliat he had anything to do with if.* To 
divert popular clamour, the Ohristian.s were charged with the 
deed, and many were put to death with cruel tortures. In C6 
a conspiracy to dethrone Nero wa.s formed under the leadership 
or h. Calpnrnins Piso, and its discovery was followed bv manv 
e.y'cutions, including tliose of Seneca and the poet Lucm. In 
bb Rero visited Greece, and restored its freedom to the country 
WJide there ho continued the scenic e.xhibitioiis which had 
already done so m_uch_in Italy to bring him into contempt. 
Reports of disaflection in the West recalled him to Rome. On 
his return m March, 68. he heard that Gaul had revolted under 
Jnhus \ index, and that Serviua Sulpieius Galba had taken arms 
apinst hmi m Spam. The first insurrection was crushed by 
\ergirmis Irafns, who refused the empire offered him by his 
victorious troops, but the news of Galba’s action threw Nero 
into a panic, and he committed suicide on the 9th of June 68 
Ihe chief forei^i events of the reign were the sueceios'of 
pomitms Gorbulo in Armenia from 58 to 66, and the insurrection 
in Judaea, ^;hioh began in 66. In 61 Suetonius Panlinus put 
doMu a levolt of the Icem in Britain under their queen Boudiwa 
Pro'^ncial administration, especially during 
the fust half of the reign, was vigorous and successful. 

Galu. 1 ., who had been sainted as imperator bv the soldiers 
and had declared himself “ lieutenant of the senate and people ’’ 

on Nero’s death, and 
maiched for Rome. An attempt by Nymphidius Sabinus, the 
praetonan prefect, to seize the throne, was put down. Galba • 
alienated his supporters by his policy in Gaul, bv his meanness 
(as they called his efforts to retrench, necessitated by Nero’s 
niiiioiis extravagance), by his severity, and by the fact that he 

sparedpgemnuB.riie hated favourite of Nero, ^n th^^^ 

of^ 69 he adopted Piso Licinianus as his associate in the 
prmeipate. M. Salvius Otho, who had expected this honbnit 

All care to prevent loss of life from fire and from starvatfon “ “ 
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raised a iimtiiiy among the praetorian guards, who saluted him 
as imperator. Galba and Piso attempted to quell the riot that 
ensued, but were put to death in the Forum on the 15th of 
January, 69. 

Otfio and Vitellius. — Meanwhile the legions of Lower 
Germany had i*e?olted against Galba, and hailed A. Yitellius as 
imperator. Otho on his succession sent Vitellius overtures of 
peace, promising him an honourable retreat if lie would retire 
from the contest, but these terms were rejected. Yitellius sent 
A. Caecina and Fabius Yalens on before him to Italy, and they, 
after some indecisive lighting, effected a junction, and finally 
defeated Otlio’s army near Betriacum, between Cremona and 
Mantua. On the 19th of April Otho in consequence committed 
suicide, and Yitellius came to the throne. Yitellius was met at 
Lugudunum by Yalens and Caecina. On coming to Eome he 
conducted the government with comparative mildness, but the 
real power lay with his two generals, who encouraged his 
extravagance. 

Meanwhile the armies in the East looked about for an emperor 
of their own. C. Licinius Mucianus, legatus of Syria, refused 
the proffered honour, and the choice fell upon T. Flavius 
Yespasianus, legatus of Judaea, who was loyally supported by 
Mucianus. Vespasian, who had greatly distinguished himself 
as the lieutenant of A. Plautius by the conquest of the Isle of 
Wight and the southern portion of Britain, was proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria on the 1st of July, 69, and it was decided 
tliat he should hold Egypt, while Mucianus should march west. 
Before Mucianus could arrive, Antonius Primus, legatus com- 
manding the seventh legion, who had embraced the cause of 
Vespasian, hurried to Italy, met Caecina, and induced him to 
desert Yitellius. Primus defeated the VitelHans at Betriacum, 
marched on Eome before Yalens could come north to oppose 
him, and finally crushed Yitellius at Eome. This made the 
clear for Vespasian, In the troubles connected with the capture 
of Eome, the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol -was burned about 
the 20tli of December, 69. 

There was also trouble in the North-west. In 69 Julius 
Givilis induced his countrymen, the Batavi, to revolt from Yitellius 
and take up arms for Vespasian. The revolt spread, and he 
was able to blockade the Eoman army in Vetera (the modern 
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Xanten). On the death of Vitcllins, Civhis made no secret that 
he was fighting against Kome; and Ids coadjutors, Julius Clas- 
sicns and Julius Tutor, proclaimed an “ Imperinm Glalliarum,” 
to which many of the Roman soldiers swore allegiance. In 
70 Civilis, after some successes, was defeated by Petilius Corealis, 
and contrived to make terms for himself. His later history is 
unknown. 

VjiSpAsxAx, the first of the Flavian line, a man of very humble 
origin, canie to Rome in tlie summer of 70. He had in the 
spring renewed the operations against the Jews, which had been 
dropped during the difficulties of the preceding year. Ilis son 
Titus was sent against Jerusalem, which he took after an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the inhabitants, and levelled 
with the ground, Judaea was made a Roman province : and 
in 71 the temple of Janus was closed. A new temple was 
built to Jupiter Capitoliniis in 70, and in the next few years 
many new public buildings, including a temple to Peace (75), 
w^ere created. The emperor set about retrenching expenditure, 
caiTving out with better judgment the economical policy of 
Galf.ta, and adding to the taxes, so as to put the finances on a 
sound btasis. He treated the senate respectfully, but curtailed 
its powers. He discouraged trials for rnaiesias, but did not allow 
the delaiores to be prosecuted. 

Provincial administration was vigorously managed by Vespa- 
sian. He conferred Latin rights (an incomplete form of Roman 
citizenship) on all the municii)ia of Spain (74 A.D.), and on 
the Helvetii. He organized and enlarged the united province 
Lycia-Pamphylia ; and incorporated the kingdom of Antiochus in 
the empire, repelled a Parthian invasion in 77, strengthened 
the defences on the Danube, and continued the conquest of 
.Britain. ■ 

Vespasian died on the 23rd of July, 79, and was succeeded by 
his son Titus, who had since the 1st of July, 71, been associated 
with him in managing the empire, and counted the years of his 
reign from tliat date. 

Tiths reigned from 79 to 81. He courted popularity, freely 
^squandered what his father had saved, and prosecuted the 
ddatores. He ordered no senator to execution, and his death 
was universally regretted. In 79 occurred the great eruption 
of Vesuvius which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum, and in 
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80 the Hew temple of Jupiter Capitolimis and other public 
biiiitliiigs were burned. In 80 the Flavian amphitheatre, which 
in its half-ruinoiis condition is now called the Coliseum, was 
dedicated witli games of extraordinary magnificence. Titus 
died on the ISrli of Septemher, 81. 

Dccmitfax, tli .0 younger son of Vespasian, succeeded his 
-brother. In 83 he led a campaign against the Chatti, and 
as'-umed rhe title of Germauiens. After this war Domitian set 
himself to break down the power of the senate, by assuming the 
censorship for life, by causing himself to he designated consul 
for ten years in 84, and by assuming the power of life and death 
over the senate. Cn. Julius Agjucola, wlio had taken tiie 
command in Britain in 78, defeated the Caledonian chief 
Calgaciis in the battle of Mount Graupius in 84. He, was 
recalled next year by Domitian. In 85 Decobalus, King of 
Dacia, wlio had formed the ambitious scheme of founding a 
great military state, attacked Moesia successful]}". In 80 this 
defeat was retrieved by Julianus ; but the emperor thought it 
best to make terms with Decebalus, on account of trouble with 
the Buevic peoples, -who would have been only too ready to join 
arms with the Dacians. Decebalus was accordingly recognized 
as king under the lordship of Rome. Domitian celebrated a 
triumph in 81), In 02 he was for eight months in. the field 
against the Sue vie nations and their Sarmatian allies, the 
lazyges. Many reverses were sustained, and the war was con- 
tinued into the iiext reign. In 88 the revolt of L. .Antonius 
Saturniuns, governor of Upper Germany, which was snppiressed 
by X'orbanus, turned Domitian into a cruel tyrant. The delaiores 
fioiuisbed again, and man}^ prominent citizens were put to death. 
The emperor, however, managed public aftairs well. He strove 
to put down Eastern effeminacy, and to revive the morality and 
religion of the republic, and was careful in his choice of pro- 
vincial governors. Domitian met his death, not from the senate 
w^hom he feared, but from his own household. The Empress 
Domitia, whom ho had divorced but recalled, formed a plot 
against him, and on the 18lh of September, 9G, he fell by the 
hand of a freedman called Stephaniis, Thus perished the last * 
of tiie Flavian dynasty. 

Under the Flavian dynasty the policy was begun of treating 
Christians as outlaws, liable to death on confession of the iimm ; 
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and the persecution by Domitian is printed deep on the memory 
of history, though few facts are recorded. It would appear that 
(.'hristianity spread among the higher classes in Konie, and 
ahected even the Emperor’s family. The Flavian policy towards 
t]u 3 Christians wais continued by later emperors in theory, 
though in practice it was carried out only occasionally in active 
perse<mtion. 

Xeuya. — ]\L Coccoius Nerva was elected emperor by tlie 
somite. He took an oath to put no senator to death, and con- 
sulted the senate in everytliing. Great attention was paid to 
Italy, and comparatively little to the provinces. Tlie praetorians 
driiTiarided the execution of Dornitian’s murderers, and Nerva 
was forced to comply. This decided him to adopt a consort, 
and. his choice fell on XI. Ulpius Trajarius, legatns of Upper 
Germany, and a native of Spain. The adoption took place 
on the 27th of October, 97, while Trajan was still in Germany. 
Nerva died on the 25th of Januarj", 98. 

Tkajax ranks among the most vigorous and the greatest of 
the emperors. He spent the summer of 98 in Germany, and the 
next winter on the Danube, making ];)reparations for a Dacian 
war. .In the heginiiing of 99 lie came to Dome, whei'e he re- 
mained two years. Early in 101 lie started for Dacia, and after 
two campaigns, in the course of which lie captured the king’s 
capital, Sarmizegethusa, he compelled Decebalus to accept his 
terms. Dacia, however, became a dependent state, having no 
power of making peace or war without the consent of Dome. 
The senate decreed to Trajan the title of Dacicus. Decebalus, 
however, again revolted, and in 104 Trajan ’again set out for 
Ihicia, In 106 the war was brought to a close by the death of 
Decebalus, and Dacia was made a province. Trajan returned 
to Rome in 107, and celebrated a triumph. The native popula- 
tion of Dacia was mostly driven out, and the country was re- 
populated by colonists from all parts, especially from Asia Minor. 
In 106 Arabia Petraea was formed into a province by the 
governor of Syria, Cornelius Palma. 

During the next eight' years Trajan was at Ptome. lie treated 
the senate with marked respect, but at the same time did not 
enlarge its prerogatives. His own powers were inci*eased by 
his creating new patricians, and by the appointment of a curator 
mi puhlicae to control the affairs of the Italian towns and tho 
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free citicH abroad. TIis success in finance was groat, and was 
dne partly to tlie economy of bis court, and partly to tbe wealtb 
accruing from the Dacian mines. The condition of slaves was 
made harder. Special attention was given to increasing the 
population and improving the agriculture of Italy. 3Iany new 
buildings Avore erected in Italy and at Rome, notably the Forum 
Ulpkinitmi. Trajan was very liberal in making new roads in 
the provinces, and sent special commissioners to several senatorial 
provinces. Thus Pliny was sent to Bithynia, and the corrO' 
spondence between him and Trajan, which is extant shows how 
closely Trajan directed affairs in this province. In 112 Trajan 
issued a femous rescript forbidding hetaeriae of Christians in 
Bitlmiia. 

Chosroes, King of Parthia, had interfered in the affairs of 
Armenia by putting Parthomasiris on the throne. Trajan re- 
solved to pimish iiim for this illegal act, declared war on iiiin, 
and left for the East in the end of 113. Chosroes sent an 
embassy to meet him at Athens, but the terms offered were not 
accepted, and Trajan pressed on to Antioch, where he required 
Parthomasiris to lay his crown before him in 115. The Armenian 
king was then dismissed, but \vas shortly afterwards murdered, 
possibly with Trajan’s connivance. While in Antioch, Trajan 
narrowly escaped with his life in the great earthquake of 115. 
In the same year he founded the new provinces of Mesopotamia 
and Adiabene, but these regions had soon to he reconquered. 
In 316 he sailed down the Euphrates, and took Ctesiphon, the 
Parthian capital. Cliosroes fled, and the crown was given to 
his son Partliamaspates, as a client of Rome. Trajan Imd the 
tirle of Partln'cus conferred on him. Meanwhile tbe Jews liad 
revolted in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and other countries where 
they formed a large part of the, population, and had to ho put 
down with great slaughter. Trajan’s presence v'as urgently 
required in the East, as difficulties had arisen with the Sarmatians, 
Tiie Moors, and the Britons; but he died on his homeward 
journey at Selinus, in Cilicia, in August, 117 a.i). 
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HOUSE OF AUGUSTUS. 


■n.-~-DESCENI)ANTS OF OCTATIA, SISTER OF 
AUG-USTUS. 

Cl) C. !\rarcelliis = Octam = (2) M. Antonius (triumvir). 


M. ^larcellua Antouia Antooica the 

(d. B c. 23). the elder = L. Domitius. younger = 
I X. Claudius 

I Drawn?!. 

I (See HI.) 


Bomitia Lepida ( = M. Valerius Co. Domitius 

I Barbatiis Messalla). ( = Agrippina 
1 the voiiuger). 

Valeria Messalina 
(wife of Imp. Claudius). 


HI.— AUGUSTUS’S STEP-CHILDREN. 

(1) Ti. Claudius Nero = Livia Augusta = (2) Imp. Augustus. 


Imp. Tiberius = Vipsauia N. Claudius Drusus ( = Antouia 

Agrippina, I the 

I younger). 


D.nsus Germanicus Livia (Li villa) Imp. Claudius 
(= Livia, ( = Agrii^plna ( = Diusus, sou ( = Messalina); 
I sister the elder)., of Tiberius). [ 

I ofGer- " I 

I manicus). | 


Julia (= Nero, eldest Claudius Oetavia 

son of Germanicus). Britanhicus. ( = Imp. Nero) 



Accius, L., 325. ! 

AchaOiUi Loaguo, 129; in ■ 
aiiiance uitii Philip V., > 
ijo ; control of, by ; 
Rome, 165. j 

Achaean war, 166. 

Aedikiis, 33, 142. : 

Aelins Uallns defeated in ■ 
Arabia Fedix, 340. ' 

Atnuilius' Lepldus, M., 
military road made by, 

. '■'xaS.';'-" ' ]■ 
Aemilius Panllup, L., slain 
in tlie battle of Cannae, 
107. , a 

Aeinilius Panllus, L. ■, 
(son), defeats Perseus, 


sins, 3.8 ; law introducGd ; 
by Tb Cracelius, iSi, j 
1S2 ; extended by C, | 
Cracdius. 187; laws, 
}>assL'd after the death ' 
ofthe Gracchi, 19 1 ; law * 
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proposed by Rullns, 
261 ; law introduced by 
Caesar, 263. 

Agrigentuiu besieged and 
taken, S7. 

Agrippa, Jlerod, 347, 
Agriit][>a, M., Octavian's | 
ge-neral, drives L. Anto- 
nias and F'ulvia out 
of Rome, 312; defeats 
them at Pernsia, 312 ; 
constructs the Julius 
Portus, 315 ; defeats 
fleet of .Se*xtus Pornpeius, 
316 ; defeats the Gan- 
tabri, 340 ; death of, 342, 
Agrippina the younger, 
wife of Claudius, 349 ; 
believed to have poi- 
soned the emperor, 349 ; 
her death ly Kero, 


Tnlius Hostdius, 15 ; 
conquers several Latin 
cities, and removes in- 
habitants to Rome, 13 ; 
institutes the Fetiales, 
15 ; founds a Colony at 
Ostia, 15; fortifies the 


Janiculmn, 16; con- 
stnicts the Puns Subli- 
cius, i6 ; his reign and 
death, 16. 

Andriscus, 166. 
Antept/uni, 149. 
Antiochus, king of Syria, 
proposes to Philif> V. to 
parti Lion Egypt between 
them, 150; receives 
Hannibal as a fugitive, 

I ', 3 ; is persuaded to 
invade Greece, 133; is 
defeated atTherrndpy hie, 
and retuins to Syria, 
133 I iinades the king- 
dom of i’ergaiuus, but 
is defeated near Mag- 
nesia, 134 : is compelled 
to cede all his dominions 
in Asia Minor, to pay 
fines, and siuTcnder 
Hannibal, 134; jjeace 
conclnded, and affairs 
of Asia settled, 133. 
Antiochus Asiaticus de- 
posed, 252.' 

Antemius, C., 261, 262, 
■'£64. 

Antonies, L., I'cvolt of, 

■■ 312. 

Antonins, Af. (orator), as- 
sassinated, 220. 

Antony (IMurcns Anto- 
nins), Consul with 
Caesar, 298 ; offers a 
diadem to Caesar, 29S : 
takes possevssion of 
Caesar’s papers and 
treasures, 301 ; pro- 
nounces the funeral ora- 
tion over tlie b(.dy of 
Caesar, 302 ; master of 
Rome, 302 ; attacked bv 
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Aeneas, legend of, 9. 

Aequians, 5, 41. 

Aetolian League, 129 ; ' 
fonns jilliance with 
Rome, 130 ; luit is ■ 
obliged to make peace 
with Philip V., 130; , 
chief town Ambracia 
taken by the Romans, | 
134 ; compelled to • sue | 
for peace, and the i 
League crushed, 134. 

Afranius, L., Oousur, 267. 

Afranius, L. (poet), 325. 

Africa, invaded by the 
Romans, S > iC.<. 

Agrarian Law of Si). Cas- 
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Agrippina, widow of Ger- 
manicus, banished, 346 ; 
commits siiic'de, 347. 

Alba Longa, fouirdution 
of, 9 ; destruction of, 15. 

Alban Lake, legend of 
the. 53. 

Alesia surrenders to Cae- 
sar, 279. 

A llobrl ^ges, ambassadors 
of the, 262. : ^ ^ 

Alps, Hannibars passage I 
of, T03 ; note on, 108. j 

AinhUmt, 155, j 

Ancus IVlarcius, succeeds 
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CiciTO in his Philippics, 
304 ; rotirefs to t'isal- 
piiieHianl, ami bc*sic‘gi‘s 
Alutina, 304 : Uodarfjtt 
a piihlic enemy, 304 ; 
dtf“uts Pau«a, 304; is 
defeated by Hirtius.^os ; 
reeeivefl in Farther Gaiil 
fsy r.epitlns, 305 ; forms 
'i'l’jnnivirate with Oc- 
tiLvian and LepMus, 
305 ; <lefe;tts Cas-iins at 
Ihiiiippi, 30C); iieen- 
tions corn] art in 
Minor, and meeting 
wilii Cleopatra, 311, 312, 
Ibiiows iftr to *AioX“ 
nndria, -312; his troops 
d 'ie.d/ d' in Syria, 313 ; 
!iK*ets his wife ami 
brother at Athens, 313 ; 
his wife dies, 313 ; forms 
un alliance wilU Si’Xtns 
l*onipeins, 313; marries 
fictuvia, sister of Ocfa- 
vian, 3T4 ; returns to the 
Ivmt wi(h Octavia, 314; 
his success in Syria, 
3tj,; makes another 
treaty with r)cM\ian, 
3J5; renews his union 
with r]oo])atra, 316 ; is 
defeated in Partiiia, 3x7 ; 
retnrns to Alexandria, 
317 : is d ‘fealed b^' Ot - 
taviaji in the battle of 
Actiuni, 3iS : is again ^ 
defeated tit Alexamlria, ! 
310 ; stabs liimself, 319. j 

Ap'>Uonia, besieged “'Ityl 
I’iiilip V. of Macedon, I 
130. ^ 

Jpjr>r/l((iio, X47. 

Al>inu.s Ciatidias, the de- 
cemvir, 45, 48. 

Apj)ius Clandins Caecns, 
82 ; his son, 2 ( 5 . 

Aquae Sextuie, battle at, 
203,. 

Ai I ui 1 ! ins, 'M\, Consn 1 , 

suppresses tiie Second ■ 
Servile War in Sicily, > 
203 ; is defeated, and | 
made prisoner by Alith- 
ridatfxs 223. 1 

Archolans defeated at ! 
CluKU'omHt, 224 : and ! 
again irt Orchomenus, 
224. { 

AreUimodcs, ixj. 

Ariobarzanes expelled ! 
from Cappadocia, 223 ; : 
restored, 223 ; again ex- j 
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pclJed, 223 : restored to i T3osponis, Cimmerian, 252. 
his kingdom, 254. I Breimns, 55, 56, 58. 

Ariovistiis delVated by ' Britain, first, invasion by 


Caesar, 274, 

{ AristoInUiis sfirreiidcrs to 
i Ponipay, 253 . 

I Armenia; Pompey in, 23 ?, 
; Army, Koman, organisa- 
i tion of, 14 S, 

1 Artfixulft, victory of Lu- 
I ciillus at, 247 ; siib- 
i mission of Tigranes at. 


! 232. 

! As 23. 

I A scan i us, legmid of, <9. 

I A'-’cnium, revolt at, an. 

: Atefldnafi Fahalae, 326. 

! Athfmio, leader of 'slaves 
i in Sicily, 2.05 ; defeated 

, and slain ]>y Aiiuiliius, ; 

I 205. I 

Atiions, 120; dcchirc.s 
' against Home, 224, 

, Attains Philometor, 177. 

Augurs, 19, 62. 

' Augustus, title conferred 
' on Cctavian, 339; sets 

i outfor.'^paiii, 340; Can- • 

j tubri iimdiy crushed, 1 

' 3, jo; r(-sitriis tlie consul- i 

sijijj, 34.,.; suporintemis 
' tlieeorii-siippiyi.f Pome. | 0, 

34r : regulates the alTuirs | 

I of tiio I'list, 342 ; passes ’ Caocilius, Q., 274. 


Ca(‘S,ir, 276; secf.nd in- 
vasion, 277 ; invasion 
of, bj' Clandin-, 349 ; 
revolt in, 3!;o; AgricJla 
in. 353- 

Brntlii, 6. 

Brutus, D., besieges !M'as- 
silia, 290 ; governor of 
Cisaiidne Gaul, 302 ; 
coinmands against ’"An- 
tony, 303 J ]>nt to death 
at Acpuleia, 3o3». 

Brutus, L. .Junius, 28, 20 ; 
his dcatli, 31. 

Brutus, M. Junin«, 
Praetor, conspin'S witli 
Cassius and others pt 
assassinate Caesar, 2f>8 ; 
retires to Idacedonia, 
3^-t3 ; collects an army 
in l\Inc(.‘donia, y~j\ ; 
plunders Lycia, 308 ; 
crosses over into Thrace, 
300 ; defeated by ffe- 
tivian at Pliilippi, 310; 
slays himself, 310. 


Lcijes 342; 

visits Gaid, 342; suc- 
ceeds Lepidus'as Ponti- 
fex Maximus, 343 ; 
divorces Scribonia and 
inarric's lavia Drusilln, 
344 ; Tiberims appointed 
his colleague, 344; his 
death, 344. 

Auninci, 6. 

Autronius Paetus, P., 260. 


B. 

Balearic sUngors, 131. 

Batavi, revolt of, 351. 

Belgic War, 274. " 

BJbGius, M , 26S, 260, 201. 

Bluesus, Junius, AVith P. 
Dolabella, dofciits Tac- 
fiirinas, 346. 

Boadicoa, queen of the 
Iceui. defeated, 350, 

Boii, 3, 97 ; finally con- 
quered. and slaughtered, 
13S, 

Bononia (Bologua), colony 
at, 13S, 


Caesar. Cuius Julius, early 
life, 250, 237 ; (Juaestof, 
237; Aedile, 257; re- 
stores .statues aiid tro- 
])hu.s of Idarius, 257;: 
Propraetor iu iSpain, 
268 ; Ids conquests i-here, 
268 ; Ponsid, 26S ; forms 
cabal Avitli Pompey and 
Cras.sus {first 'JYium- 
V irate), 26S ; carries 
Agrarian LaAV, 268 ; 
supports Pompey, and 
giv(‘s him Ids only 
daughter Julia in mar- 
riage, 269 ; divorce.s his 
wife, 270; obtains com- 
mand in Gaul, 26^ ; ist 
campaign in (Janl, 274; 
2nd, 274 : 3rd, 273 ; 4tln 
275 ; 277 : f'fh, 27S ; 

7fh, 278; Sth, 280; : 
rivalry of Pompey, 284- 
2D7; quart(;rs at Pa- 
vernia, 2S6; oulered to 
disband his aimy, 287: 
refuses and crosse.s the 
PtUbicon, 2 88 ; enters 
Piunie, 289 ; conquers 
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hi* uji|(unr-Tits in Spain, , 
2^.0 ; i^hort IMc'tatur-'hip, 
'/,x; •■ro'f'cs tu (.Jroc'Cfi . 
lii (aifounh.a,’ i*<»uip('y, , 
2-,i; total <k*t<*at of' 
pr.mpf'v in tiie battle uf i 
.rharsaln.-’, 2 yj; 1 tictatur, ; 
29^; pursn.jf? rumpt;‘5’ ' 
into IvL^ypt, c >} ; !>Hp- ^ 
portH h'lL-upatra, 294 ; ' 
<;ou(j 0)‘rs JMiarnaees, 
294 : returns to Itonie, 
294; tielwits iViirjpoian > 
army iii Africa, *295 ; 1 
niaswr of tin* Pomau 
world, and Dictator ibr 1 
ten yoars, 295 ; his 
Triuiuith, 206; his ! 
clonamcy anil reforms, j 
201, Zij 6 , 297 : Impora- ' 
tor and Dicfat tr for life, , 
297 ; conspiracy aj4 »inst , 
liiin, 200 ; assassination, | 
209 ; character, 299; his | 
character as a writer, | 

Caesar, (lain* (Calij^ula), | 
sticcia'ds rUierius, 347 ; | 
restores the. coniitia | 
and discourages the : 
ihlatoTijs, 347 ; causes ! 
th(i df;ath of liis cousin, ! 
Tn>erii 5 s (Tciruillus, 347 ; • 
liis expeditions to itani i 
and Germany travestied, ' 
34a ; his ireaUs and 1 
cap; ices, 34'?,; assassin-! 
ated, 34S. ! 

C.aisar, D. Julius, Consul, i 
HI 2 : in Soc’al W'ar, 212 ; ' 
proposes Lex Julia, ' 

Cidahria, 7. j 

Calpurnian Law, De j 
Dewdis, iSS, j 

Caraillus, M. Fnvius, 53, I 
■: 54 >:S 7 » 'SSj ^ 4 - . 

Campagna, 6. I 

Campania, 6. 1 

Cannae, immense Roman ' 
army ihdeatcd at, by 
Hannibal, 107. » i 

Cantabrians, i3f;, 173,340. j 
Oanuloia j^ex, 50. " ! 

Capitolium, 2S. I 

('a]ma opens its gates to ' 
Hannibal, toF. ; retaken 
by the Homans, 117. 
Caructacus, 349, 

Carbo, Cm Ramrius, Cun- j 
snl, joins Ciiina, 227. I 
Carthage, 84; capture and i 
destruction of, 171 ; re- 1 


built by the Romans, 

' 171. . 

Cartlwginians, their navy, 
3 ; ; defeated; by the Ho- 
man navy, 88, 89, 93. 

Catihna, L. Sergius, early 
life, 260 ; conspiracy, 

260, 262; aceusiKl by 

Cicero, 262 ; leaves 
Komi*, 262 ; collects , 
troops, 263 ; defeatc^d ■ 
and slain, 264. j 

Cassius LoiigTuus,C..'igbts j 
under Orassiis in Jleso- j 
potainia, 2S3 ; conducts ! 
the retreat t<> Syria, 283 ; I 
originates the conspi- 
racy against Caesar, 
29S : retires into Syria, 
303 : defeats llolabidbi 
in Syria, 308; plunders 
Hhodes, 30S ; marches 
with Brnths into Thrace, 
309 ; defeated by An- | 
toiiy at Philippi, 309 ; ! 
his death, 30a. | 

Cato, i\r, Porcius, in Spain, ! 
139; gmestm-, Prador, | 
Ooh.snl, 136, 157 ; Cen- j 
sor, too his reforms, i 
160 ; his prejudices, | 
160, 161 ; his severity i 
and avarice, loi ; his I 
character as a writer, { 
334 V I 

Cato, M. Porcius, advo- j 
cates the death of tho ! 
Catllinarian conspira- 
tor.s, 263 ; his death at 
Utica, 205. 

Catullus, \’‘iilenus, 327. 

Cathlus, Q, Lututius, com- 
bines with Marius in' 
the overthrow of the i 
Cimliri, 204 ; his death | 
by order of Marius, 220. j 

Cattilus, Q. Lutatius (son), I 
hails Cicero as “ Father 
of his Country,” 264. 

Caudine Forks, battle at, 
70. 

CeltibOrians, tribes of, 
x3q; war with, 175. 

Cenonuini, 3. 

Censors, 51, 144. 

<'ensus, 51, 1 14. 

Cmturione^, 149. 

( et bogus, C. Cornelius, 

261, 263. 

Chosroes, king of Rarthia, 
355- 

Cicero, M. Tullius, early 
life, studies, and .success 


as an orator, 237 ; Qmns - 
tor, 25S ; pro.seeutes 
. Vorres, 25S ; his speech 
for .Sex, Kuscius of 
Ameria, 25?; studies 
at Athens and in Asia 
Minor, 258; Aedile, 
Praetor, 259; Cunsul, 
261; opposes agrarian 
law of Uullus, 261; 
denoiinfe.s Catiline, 
262; arrests cnns]>:ra- 
tors. 263; ImstJIity of 
Clodius, 270 ; his banish- 
ment, 271 ; Ids return to 
Hume, 272 ; joins the 
party of Caesar’s assas- 
sins, 301 ; his Philippics 
against Antony, 3044 
stimulates thf* Senate 
against Antony and Oc* 
taviiin, 305; is included 
in tlic list of proscrip- 
tions, 307 ; ins death, 
307 ; his character as a 
writer, 334, 

Cimbri, 201 ; they enter 
and ravage Spain, 202 ; 
enter Italy, destroyed 
by Marius and Oatulus, 
204, 

Gincinnatus and the 
A eq 1.1 Ians, 41. 

Cincius Alimeutus, L., 
334' 

China, L., Consul. 219 ^ 
conflict with Octavius, 
219 ; a.ssooiated with 
Marius, 220 ; their mas- 
sacres in Rome, 220 ; 
murdered by his armjr, 

227. 

Circus i^raxhnus, 21. 

Cisalpine Gaul, a Homan 
province, 138. 

Oi'vesi liomnni^ Sr. 

Civilis, Julius, 35T. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
meets M. Antony’ at 
Tarsus, 311; attracts 
him to Alexandria, 312 ; 
is deserted for Octavia, 
374 ; again attracts An- 
tony, who retairns with 
her to Alexandria, 317 ; 
war declared against her 

, by the Senate, 318 ; 
defeated witli Antony 
at Actiiim, 318 ; de- 
ceives Antony, but fails 
to deceA'e Octavian, 
31Q ; kills herself, 320. 

Clients, 16, 
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ClskKus Piili'licr, P., pro 
iiig.tJo »*<iu<iiict of, 270 
friliii'^no, 270; i)rC»ciM'(.>! 
I lie baitislmiirut of Ci' 
tero, 271 ; killed bj 
Miio. 2(:4. 

Clr.sinia bosiogod, 55. 
Culjorl"!, 13 f. 

Cu!!:i(v\, CoUatiiws, 21. 
€tiloiii<‘S, jluinan, 5a. 

Com Hill Centurkiia, 25. 

Coiaititi Cmialiif iS, 25, 

14 f'. 

Comitla Trihrda Plohin, 
44. 4^, 6a,_i^,7- 
Co)H'itia TribiUa Po}^uli, 
f.;, 747. 

Coii;-uI^, duties ot, 143. 
I’orbiilo, Porn it ills, -^50. 
Ourfiniuiii, new republic 
at, 2X2. 

Cornitii captured, and 
burnt, 767. 

'Coriojaiuis, C. lilarciua, 
39; baniabr-d fntm Rome, 
39 ; invades Rome at 
the head of a Volsciau 
army, 30 ; spares the 
f'ity* 30 ; bis <ir-atl!, 4. <. 
Cornelia, inuther of the 
(ir.u’fhi, 8 

Cornelia, daiigliter of Cin- 
na, married to Caesar, 
256 ; lior death, 257. 
Cornel iae Legf's, 233. 
Cornolii, slai'cs so called, 
232. 

Corsica and Siirdinia, 
formed into a Roman 
jn’ovinco, 96 ; revolt in, 

. 140. 

Cotta, C. Aurelius, lawyer, 
258. 

Cotta, L. Aurelius, 260. 
O’ltta, 31. Aurelius, de- 
feated by Mitliridates, 

■ ■ 246. „ . . ■ ' 

Crassns, P, Licitiins, de- 
feated by Aristonicus, 
177. 

Crussus, 3f'. Licinius, 
Praetor, appointed to 
<!ommand the army 
against, the Gladiators, 
V41 ; defeats and slays 
Spartaens, 241 ; Consul 
with Poinpey, 242 ; 
forms first Triumvirate 
with Caesar and Pom- 
pey, 268 ; meets Caesar 
and Ponipey at kiica, 
28 1 ; second Cuiisnlship 


%Yith Pomppy, 282 ; his 
command in Syria, 2S2 ; 
crosses the Kn})lirates, 
2S3 ; defeatedund killed, 
I ■ ■ eS3. . ■ 

i Creanuma besieged, 13S. 
j Cretan archers (eayiY- 

I 

Curiae, iS. ' ■ , ' ' 

j. Curiatik 14. ■ ■ ^ 
i Curius, 31’., defeats Pyr- 
j rlius, So. • 

I Curtins, 31., legend of, 64. 

I CiiTfiUi^ Miujisiratiis, 14.2. 


: B. , 

I .Decern V irate, 44; Decem- 
j viri appointed, 44 ; their 
tyranny, 45 ; the Twelve 
i 'i'ables, 4S; 3'iecemviri 
1 continue in ofllce, 45; 

J liiey assassinate fsicini- 
i us Dentatus, 46 ; Ver- 
I ginia slain by her father 
to save her from the 
; Decemvir Appius Olau- 
j dins, 4.7 ; rc.signatiun of 
tlie .Decemvirs, 47. 
J^ecius 3Ius, P,, sclf-sacri- 
I lice, 63 ; and of liis son, 

i Decurione.s, 150. 

! Deiotiirus, tetrarch of Ga- 
j latia, 254. 

I Demetrius of Pharos, 06, 

! i2g. 

Dictiitor, 34, 144. 
Dictatorship, 144 ; re\ ived 
by Sulla, 231. 

Dolabella, Cn., accused of 
* extortion, 256. 

Dolabella, P., governor of 
Syria, puts tm end to his j 
own life, 30S. 

Domitiau, succeed.s Titus, 
353; leads a carapuigu 
against the Ghatti, 353 ; 
reduces the power of the 
senate, 353 ; celebrates 
a triumi»h, 353 ; recalls 
Agricola fpoin Britain, 
353 ; meets reverses in 
w’ar, 353; Ihs manage- 
ment 'ot public affairs. 
353 ; persecution cf 
Christians, 353 ; assuvssi - 
nated, 35-7. 

Drama, Homan, 322. 
Drepaiiuin, siege of, 93. 
Drusus, Libo, his con- 
spiracy, 345. 


Drusus, 31 ., Living, 159, 

T90. 

Drusus, 31 . Li V ins, gfin 
of the opponent of C. 
G racchus, elecaed a 
Tribune, endeavours to 
obtain the . Roman 
I'ranchise for the Al- 
lies, 209 ; assassinated, 
21 ,0..',' , 

.Drusus, Nero Claudius, 
343» 3.1 4* 


E. 

Eburones, revolt of the, 
277. 

Eg.ypL 129; added to the 
Roman Eiujnre, 320; 
tlie granaiy of Rome, 
34I- ' ' 

Election of ten Tribunes, 

-47. 

Eima .''Servile 3Var), 177. 

Ennius, Q,, 323. 

Equestrian Order, 54, 188. 

Etruria, 4. 

Etruscans, their name, 
language, origin, and 
portions of Italy occu- 
jded by them, 3, ’4 ; \va,r.s 
with the, 52 ; defeated, 
71 ; in league with the 
L’lnbrians, '72 ; defeated 
at Luke \'adimo, 74. 

Eiimthios, king of Perga- 
mus, obtaiii.s the Cher- 
5onno.se, 3fysia, Lydia, 
and part of Caria, 135. 

Eunus (Servile ’\^"arj,''I77. 


E. L' 

Fabia Gens and the Yeieri- 
.tines, 40, 

Fabius, Lieutenant, de- 
feated by itiithridates, 

FabVus 3Iaximns, Q„ ap- 
pointed Dictator, and to 
the comnumd-in-chief 
again.st Hannibal, 106 ; 
styled tiie Oiinctator, or 
“ Lingerer,” 106 ; ob- 
tains 'rarentum, 117. 

F.abius Piet or, Q., 334. 

Fabius Sanga. Q., 262. 

E’alerii surrenders to the 
Romans, 53. 

Fescennine songs, 326. 
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Filial e?., T5. 

Fiflonat-* takm and de- 
<t.royod, -^3. 

J-'imhrl,,i dc-r.-ated, slays 
hiinsf-If, 225, 

Flamiais, 13. 

Jb'liuniiiiiiu 'T,,Qiiinctins, 
appoint?!! to tin* coni- 
m.-iJid Fliilij) V’., 


f Gauls in Italy, s ; (Insu- 
: bres), 3 ; conquered, 07 ; 
(Senories) besiege Clu- 
siurn, 55; march against 
Home, 56 ; battle of the 
56 ; llonie do- 
stroyed, 57 ; tiie Capitol 
. besieged, 57 ; Gapitoi 
Saved. 


.\ lio.so army is deil'atcd . Gentes, Uunian, i 5 . 
in the bate*' ed' Cyuos - 1 Geniiauiens, nephew of 


cepliuUie, 131 ; pn 
flduHtlie ujiii'jjendi'neo ; 
of Greece, • wilh- ' 
uiMws the Uoiiian garri- 
Kijiis from ail (he louns 
of Greece, and returns 
to Italy, 132, 

Flaminius, C., defc-at,'. the 
Jn.>uhres, 37; isdefeiP'd 
i»y Hannibal, near Lake 
Trasiineiiiis, and slain, 
t-' 5 * 

Furuin L Iplatnirn, 335. 

Fosm Mariana, 203. 

Fulvia (mistress of Q. 
Curius). 26.2. 

Fill via, wife of -M. Antony, 
312; is driven out of 
iioine, and defeated at 
Perusiii, 312; dies at 
Sicyon, 313. 

Fulvius Nobilior, M., be- 
sieges and captures the 
town of Anibracia, 134. 


a. 

G-.ibii, 28- 

Gabinius, A„ Tribune*, 
24Q. 

Galatia, 12S. 

Galatians attai’ked by Cn, 
Manlius \'ulso, defeated 
in two buttles, and com- 
pelled to sue for peace, 
135 - 

Galbu, Ser. Sulpicias, his 
treachery, 173. 

G.dba, Servius' Salpieius, 
jirocluimed emperor, 
350 ; marches for Rome, 
350 ; puts down an 
attempt to seize the 
throne, 330 ; adopts Piso 
Liciniahus as Ins as.so- 
ciate, 330 ; killed, 351. 

Gallia Ci.saipina, 2. 

Orullaecians, 139, 175. 

Gaul, Caesar’s^ wars in, 
273-280. 


Augustus, takes com- 
mand in Germany, 343 ; i 
recalled, 343 ; defeats 
the Marsi, 343.; cele- 1 
brates a triumph, 343 ; 
sent to tbc Fast, 345 ; 
dies at Antioch, 3 ^5." 
German i cu.5 , T 1 he r h.i s 

Claudius Driisus, elected 
emperor, 348 ; pa5,s<;s 
many useful retbrm.s, | 
34S; completes the Atpsa, 1 
Claudia, builds the port I 
of O.stia, anil drains ! 
liUke Fuciims, 3.48 ; ! 
inukft.s ciiaiiges in the 
Ea.st, 349 ; grants ex- 
tension of franchise,349 ; 
his conquests of parts of 
Britain, 349; his mar- 
riages, 349 • death, 349. 
Germany, wars in, 343, ] 
346. ■ ■[ 

Glabrio, M’. Acilius, 24S. 
Glaucia, folloAv - dema- 
gogue of Satuniinus, ! 
pelted to death with 
tiles by the mob, 208. 
Gracchi, 179-191. 
jJracchus, Cains Sempro- 
nius (the Tribune), re- 
turns from Sardinia, 
187 ; elected Tribune, 

1 87; his legal reforms, 
187-189; opposed by 
M. Liviiis Drusus, 1S9; 
mni-dered, 190. 

Gracchus, Ti. Seinjiro- 
nius (father of the Tri- 
bunesj, subdues Spain, 

I40.’ , 

j lUracchus, Ti. Seinpro- 
nius (tlie Tribune), 
Quaestor in Spain, i.St ; 
at the siege of Carthage, 
iSi ; elected Tribune, 
iSi; introduces Agra- 
rian Law, 181, 1S3 ; his 
jnurder, 184, 

Graecia, Magna, 7, 74. 

Greek colonies in Italji 7. 


Ilamilcar, a Carthaginian 
oOicer, ex(*iti.‘.s VlauLs 
and Ligurians against 
Romans, 137. 

Hamilcar BaVcii, 93; re- 
lieves Lih'ba.(;um and 
Drepaiium*,’ 93 ; con- 
qucsls in Spain, 9S ; 
death, gS. 

Hannibal elected to .suc- 
ceed llasdnibal.oo ; first 
campaigns in .Sijaiii, gg ; 
. besieg’es and takes 8a- 
guntuin, 99 ; cru.ssc,-. 
the Jberns and the Py- 
renees with a large 
army, 102; rcaclar.s the 
Rhone, ic2 ; crosses the 
Allis, 103 ; eiicanip-s in 
the idaiiis of tiie Po, 
among the Insubrcs, 
103 ; reduces t!ie Tau- 
rihi, 103 ; defeats tijo 
army of 8ci}.do near the 
Ticinus, 104 ; defeats 
combined army of Se.ipio 
and LonguH near the 
Trebia, 104 ; mai’ches 
through Liguria to tiio 
Arno, 104; defe.Us 0 . 
Flaminius at Lake Tra- 
simonus, 105 ; eludes Q. 
Fabius and defeats Mi- 
niicius, 107 ; annihi- 
lates an immense Pe:i- 
man army at Cannae, 
107 ; marclies into Sam- 
nium and Campania, 
and obtains Capua, zo 3 ; 
his rapid marches, m; 
campaigns of n.o. 215- 
213, III, 112; obtains 
Tdreiitum, 112; mar- 
ches up to the walls of 
Rome, but is unable to 
take the city, 116 ; lose.s 
Cdfiua, 1 17; loses Sa- 
lap iu, T17; destroys the 
army of Ciir Fulvius at 
Herdoniae, 117; loses 
Tarenturn, 117: is I'c- 
called from ItiUy, 125; 
defeated by Seiplu near 
Zamn, 126; is protected 
by Antioehus, after 
w'liose defeat at JIag- 
iiesia, he escape.?, and 
is received by Prusias, 
king of Pdthynia, 134, 
159; is demanded by 
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ll. <nie, takes poi'son, and 
^ dies, x6o. . 

I Til n Tin, in command of 
OiirfJjaginiau fleet, de- 
ft -ated by Lutatius Cutii- 
ius, 93. 

H.-iHlri'ibal succeeds Ila- 
jniiciir, gS ; founds Mew 
: CiiTtha-ge, - gg ; assassi- 
Hated, 99. ■■ ■ ■ 

Il.isdrdbai, brotlier of i 


•Taniculum fortified, iC. 

Janus, temple of, 14; 
closed for the second 
time, 96; for the third 
time, 3i>o, 33S ; for the 
fourth tiineV 340. 

, Jerusalem l»esieged and 
taken by Poiiipey, 253. 


Il-iiniibiil, marches from | Jugurtha, under Scipio in 


Sjt.iin into Italy, 
is defeated on the Me- 
taiirns, and slain, 119. 
HaRtfdi, jzo. 

llelvetii defeated by Cae- 
sar, 274. ■■ "■ 

Her Mica ns, 5, 71. 

Hifi'o, king of Syracuse, 
S6 ; besieges. .IVIessaiui, |. 
86 ; is defeated tlie i 
Jtumans, and makes | 
peiiice, 87 ; Ins death, i 
■ II.?.- ■ . I 

lUiiins, A,, Consul, de- | 
feats Antonyat Mutina, | 
but is slain, 305. j- 

Hi^p iuiii. Citerior and Ul- ' 
terior, 139. j 

Ht>ndii, J4.. i 

lisjratiiis .Fiaccus, Q. 

(poet), 3';o. . 

Uortini.sia" Lex, 63, 


Spain, 176; early .life, 
193 ; bribes the Sena- 
tors, ■ 194; defeats Ad- 
Iierbal, and puts Ijini to 
death, 194 ; war declared 
against him, but comes 
to Home under safe con- 
duct, rgs : murders Mas- 
siva, and is ordered to j 
quit Italy, 195 ; defeated j 
by iMetcdlus, iq6 ; and , 
by Marius, 199, . who I 
takes him prisoner, and 
conveys him to Home, i 
whore he is starved iii 
prison, 199, soa. i 

Julia, aimtbfCaesar, inrn'- 
ried to Idarius, 193 ; her i 
death, 257. i 

Julia, daugliter of Caesar, i 
nuirried to l*oiupey, 269, 
2S4. 


ilorlen.sius, (). (orator), ; Julia, Lex, 213. 


j porated with the Re- 
j juihl'c of Itome, 68. 

J Legends of early liouiaii 
' history, 9. 

/a.9T.'?and rUb1?c'ifa^ 147. 

148-151. 

Lonlultis, C'n., his cou- 
sidracy, 34S ; and death,. 

„ 34'-'** " 

Lentiiliis Sura, I*. Corne- 
lius, 261, 263. 

Lepidus, M., t'onsul, op- 
jtoses the ]iublic funeral 
of Snila, 233 ; ]»ro]M>‘Jc.s 
t!ic rejiea] " ef Mdla's 
hiw,s, 237 : ctdlects an 
army and marches upun 
Home, 23S : is defeated 
near the .Alnivian 
Hridge, relires to Sar- 
dinia, aTld die-, - ,-;3. 
Lepidus, .R., "Master of 
tlui Horse, 2<,h ; ibrins- 
Trium\' irate with Ucta- 
vian and .\nton\% 305; 
in Africa ami Sicily, 

Liciiiian Rogations and 
Laws, 60, ibo. 

Ludi Siieeulai’i?-, celtbra- 

tion of tho, 3.. 2. 

Liguria, 2, 3 ; Ligurian^, 
Liiybaeum, siege.s ttf, 79, 


2.r6, S17, 250, 251, 25S. 
Ho.stiiui.s Mancmn.s, C., 
defeated by the Ceitibe- 
rians, 175. 

Flyrcann.s favoured by 
Puinpey, 353. 


lapygians, 7. 

iceiii, revolt of, under 
Cnoen Boadicea, 330. 

155. 

Illyria and Illyrians, 96. 
Jilyrian wars,'96. 

Istria sTTbdued, 140. 

Italia, 2. 

Italia-us proper, 4. 

li.aly, geography of, i ; 
early iniuibitants of, i ; 
struggles in Central 
Ruly, 72 ; improvement 
of agriculture, 355. 

lulus, or Ascanius, 9 


•Jupiter, Ciipitolinus, tcTii- 
pio of, burned, 351 ; new 
temple of, burned, 353. 
Jus Imdginumy 155. 


E. 

Kings of Rome, 10-30. 


Lab§rms, D,, 326. 

Latin War for the restora- 
tion of Tarquin, 33 ; 
battle of the Lake Ee- 
gillus,' 34; Creat Latin 
War, 67 ; battle at the 
foot of Vesuvius, 6S; 
self-sacrifice of P. Be- 
cius Mus, 68 ; defeat of 
the Latins, 68 ; battle at 
Trifauum, 68. 

Latins, 4, 6. 

Ijatium, 6 ; part of, incor- 


Lingbu'es, 3. 

Livia Hrusilia, wife of 
Augustus, 344; her 

^ aims, 3-14. 

Livius Andronreus, IM., 
3^3* 

Livius Titus, 3/*. 

Liicaniaariid Jaicanians, 6. 

Lucanians, 74, 214. 

Luvfjres, T7. 

IjUCilius, (J., 327. 

Liicret ins Cariis, T. (poet). 
327, ■ ■ . 

Lucullus, L. T.icinins, op- 
ljo.ses and defeats Mitli- 
ridatos in Bitliynia 
and P(tntus. 246; st-iid.s 
Appius Claudius to Ti- 
grane.s, 246 ; his reforms 
in Asia, 247 ; defeats 
Tigranes at Tigrauo- 
certa and at Artaxata, 
247 ; recalled, and sii- ' 
perseded bj’ Pompey, 
251. 

Ludi Maguiy 142. 

Lusitania, invaded by .Ser. 
Sulpiciu-s Galba, " 173 ; 
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sii>'-€:(.‘SSf;S of Caesar in, 
Liisitaniiin', 139, •f74”,5. 


I^facfrlonia, kinjrdom of, 

,Ma<;cilouian Wars, 125, 
16::. 

Maoiiiis, >Sp. , slain, 51. 

M-n-iister fjiuinun, 3,4, 69. 

.Magna f.-Jraocia, 7, 74. 

3 Lauert.mi, S'ii. 

Manillan lauv, Cicero’s a< 3 - 
dress in iavtnir of, 250. 

iMuniliiis, 0., '1 riininc, 250. 

14,;. 

Manlitis, i\l., s.ivos tlio 
Capitol, 57 ; patron of 
tlifi poor, 31) ; itis fate, 
60. 

Manlius Tovtiiiutus, L., 

260. 

jManlius Tovqnatus, T., le- 
gend of, 39 ; and of Ids 
son, 67. 

Manlius Vnlso, Cn. .defeats 
the Galatians and after- 
wards, in conjunction 
with commissioners, 
conclndcKS a peace with 
Antiochus, and settles 
the aHairs of Asia, 135. 

Marcellas, M,, CV>nsul,'ar- 
rives in Sicily, 112; 
takes Leontini, 113 ; in- 
vests Syracuse, where 
lie is baffled by Archi- 
medes, 113 ; but finally 
captures it, X14 ; takes 
Salapia, 117; defeated 
and slain in Lucaiiia, 
ii'S. 1 

Marcius, C., Ct'>rIolauus, | 

39 - I 

Marius, C., early life, 193 ; I 
in Spain with Scipfo, ' 
193 ; elected Tribune, 
T93 ; sends the Consul 
Mctcllus to prison, 193 ; 
elected Praetor, 193 ; ■ 
marries Julia, sister of. 
Julius Caesar the elder, 
193; accompanies Me- 
tolius to Africa, 1.96; 
returns to liome, and 
is elected Consul, with j 
command in Numidia, l 
19S : repulses a com- i 
billed attack of Ju - j 
gnrthaand Bocebus, igq; ; 


attaches TJoccluis to the 
Kumanrs, and takes Ju- 
gurtha prisoner, both by 
! the agency of liis Quaes- 
tor Sulla, 199 ; elected 
i Consul during his ab- 
sence, and returns to 
; Horae, leading Jiigurtlja 
in triumpii, 200 ; reor- 
i organises the army, 202 ; 
olrfcted Consul a third 
ar.J fourth time, 203 ; j 
<lefeats and destroys the j 
Cimbri, Teutones, and j 
,A mb rones, 204 ; elected i 
Consul a liftli time, and 
lias a Triumph, 204 ; 
i enters into a compact 

: with Satiirninus and j 

; Glancia, 206; and is 

elected Consul a sixth 
time, 206 ; loses reputa- 
! tion, and sets sail for 

Ciqtpadocia and Galatia, 
2 ci 8; in the Social War, 

- 213; is surpassed by 

SuTla, 2x3 ; intrigues to 
i obtain tije command 

against Mithridates, 2x5; 
is* opposed by Sulla, w'bo 
enters Homs with his 
army, and Marius makes 
his escape, 217 ; his suf- 
ferings, risks, and return 
to Korne witli Cinna, 
21S, 220; his conrpjests 
and the massacres in 
Pome, 220 ; in con- 
junction with Cinna 
elects himself Consul 
for the seventh time, 
220 ; his death, 220. 
Marius, the younger, de- 
feated by Sulla, 229; 
orders his opponents to 
be })Ut to death, 229 ; 
embarks for Africa, 229 ; 
puts an end to his own 
life, 230. 

Marrucirii, 5. 

IMarsi, 5. 

Marsic or Social War, 178- 
180 , 

Masinissa, enters into 
treaty wdth Scipio, 122 ; 
assists Scipio, 123 ; aids 
Scipio to defeat Hasdni- 
bid and S57phax, 125; 
marries and loses 
Soplionisba, 125. 
Mediterranean Sea infest- 
ed with pirates, 249. 
Memmlus, C., compels 


I the war with Jngiirtiia, 

I T95 ; murdcivd, 207. 

I Afvnapii tlefeated by Cac- 
1 sar, 275 ■ 

j Mcueinns Agrijfpa, fable 
I told by, 37.' 
j Mercenary"" war at (Jar- 
! thage,95. 

I Mes.saiia, 85. . 

Metellus Ceior, 264,267. 

! Metellus, L., defeat'^ the 
[ Ciirthaginians at I.\mur- 
j - nms.qi. 

i Metellus (iMiicedoriicus:, 

i Q , 166. 

I Metellus Nepos, 264. 

I Metellus (Js urn klicMs), Q. 

I Caeciliu.s, Consul, "con- 
ducts the war in Africa 
against Jugurtba, ■r96 : 
superseded ]>y Marias, 
198. , 

Mettiiis Fuffetius, 15. 
Military Tribunes ap- 
pointed, 51. 

Mimes, 326. 

Mithridates, king of Ar- 
menia, 349. 

Mithridates V., king of 
Pontus, assassinated, 
6222. 

Mithridates VI., king of 
Pontus, early life, 222 ; 
conquests anil alliances, 
222 : orders a mas- 
sacre of Porrians and 
Italians In the cities of 
Asia, 223; defeated by 
L. VGdorius Flaccus and 
]->y Fimbria, 224 ; ob- 
tains peace on hard con- 
ditions, 225 : defeats 
Mm*ena on the Halys, 
244 ; makes peace with 
Koine, and evaciiati'S 
Cappadocia, 245 ; re- 
news the W’ar "with 
Koine, 245 ; overruns 
Bitiiynia, and defeat.s 
Cotta, 246 ; retreats 
before Lucullus into 
Pontus, 246 ; defeated 
by Lucullus at- Cabira, 
and takes refng<^ in Ar- 
menia, 246; defeats Fa- 
bius and Triarlus, 248 ; 
unites wdth Tigranes, 
when they overrun Poii- 
tus.and Cappadocia, 248; 
is defeated by Porapey, 
231 ; escapes into the 
Ghumerian Bosporus, 
252; conspiracy of his 
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i-'Cin rharnaces, 233 ; liis 
nitMtb, 234. 

i( i i ridat.ic W ars : lirst, 
S2l~0.2Sl Focoud, 244; 
third. 2.}S--254. 

-Moarisli dartiuen, 151 
AIDr'ini Uei'oated by t'a^sar, 

i\!uL‘hrs Sraevola, C., 33. ! 

iMnlviau iiridge, biittio oi‘ | 
the, 23S. ■ I 

iinivii i, L., invades Cap- 1 
_lia<luiaa ainl lV»ntus, i 
' 244 ; is oppo.sed by ! 
iditlu’idate.s, and de- 
fbated, 244. j 


Xiima Pomp liiis elected 
to succeed lluinnlus, 13 ; 
bis reign and institu- 
tions, 13-14. 

Xumantine War, disas- 
trous till cotidncted by 
Seipio, 175, ^vilo cap- 
tures and de.stroys X n- 
rnantia, 176. 

Nuiukiia, political condi- 
tion of, and var in, 1.43- 


Xaevins, Cn., 323. 

Na.'dca, Seipio, 1S4. 

Xavy, Usrtljaginian, 85,87. 
Xavy, Kmuun, 87, 90, 
Xeapulis attacked, 69. 
Ne}(os, Cornelius, 336. 
.Xer(» and Livins, Con.suTs, 
defeat Hasdnil'tal, 114. 
Xero, sticceeds Clauilius, 
340; causes death of 
Britannicus, 34 ) ; his 
liai.=<on with "Poppaca, 
34,^ ; divorces Octavia 
and marries Po}>jtapa, 
350 ; accused of causing 
t ae great fire at liome’ 
350 ; Ins persecution of 
Oi'iristians, 350 ; con- 
spiraej' to dctlirone him, 
350; his dissipations, 
350; commits suicide, 

35 ^* I 

KcrVa,I\I.CQCCGius, elected j 
emperor, 354 ; sane- 
lions executi{ 7 n of Donii- j 
tian’s murderers, 334 ; 
chooses i\r. tripius Tra- 
janus as consort, 354 ; 
dies, 354, 

Xervii defeated by Caesar, 
275, 277. 

Xicornedes III. driven out 
of Bith^mia, 223 ; re- 
stored, 223 ; again ex- 
pelled, 223 ; die.s, leav- 
ing his dominions to the 
Eotnun people, 245. 

X55. 

Mobility, i 54 ’' 3 : 55 * 

Xut'iin.s, A., murder of, 207. 

Xorhanus, C., Consul, de- 
fc.ited by Sulla, 22S. 

ifit'jviisl/oma, 155. j 


Octaviau (C. Julius Caesar 
Octaviuuus ), appointed 
htdr to Caesar, 302 : 
comes to Rome, and 
claims the inheritance, 
303: collects an army, 
304 ; electe<l Consul, 
305 ; forms 'J'riumvirute 
with Antony and Lepi- 
dus, 303 ; i'>ro.scriptions, 
306 ; defeat.s Brutus at 
Piiilippi, 309 ; rotiu‘n.s ; 
' ; to Home, 3 JO ; ivcon- 
I ciliation with Ankujy, ■ 
313 ; hi.s ileet clestroyeci i 

I bySoxtii.srv>mpoius,3i5; i 
j renews the Triumvirate, ' 
315 ; subdues the Dal- ; 
Tuatians, 317 ; rupture 
with Antony,-3iS; do- 1 
feats Antony and Oieo- j 
patra at Aetimn, 318; ' 
lii.s Triumph, 320, 33S; i 
Princeps, Align, stus, j 

Poutifex Maximus, 3. -JO, 1 
33S ; cud of the lie- 
luiblic, 320. See also ; 

■ Augustus. 

Octavius. See Octaviau. 
Octavius, Cm, conflict 
with China, 2x9 ; slain, 
■220. 

Oj)])ian Law repealed, 157. 
Oscan language, 5. i 

Ostia founded, 15. j 

Otho, M. Salvius, raises i 
mutiny among prae- ! 
torian guards, 351 ; .sue- i 
ceedsGralba, 351 ; makes I 
overtures of peace to A. ; 
Vitellius, which are re- i 
jected, 351 ; his army , 
defeated, 331 ; commits i 
suicide, 351. j 

0 Vidius X aso, P. (poet), j 
333 * 1 


j ?. 

, Pdcuvitis, M,, 325. 

Paeligni, 5. 

' Pal.ieopolls taken, 69. 

, Piinurmus, tlefeal tlnu'e of 
I Carthaginians, 91. 

' I'an.sa, €.’ Viliius," Consul, 

: defeated by Antony, aiiii 
i slain, ^.04. 

; IMpiUS Mutilns, r., 21 > ; 
j dofeateil by Sulla, 2x3. 

I Pdtns JkrJfju/jji and J/i- 
I 'iiorum. h'eittiuni, 21, 

I Patricians, 16 ; Ktrngglc.s 
I betwGju them and the 
: Plebeians, 35 ; a.scend- 

' ancy of the "Patricians,. 

33. See Plebeians. 

, Pah'onas, 16. 

Paiilinus, Suetonius, 350. 

' Pergilrnu.s, 12S ; made a 
I province, 177. 

I Perperna, M., reinforces 
j Sertorius in Spain, 238 ; 

I becomes jealous of Ser- 
j toriiis, and assassinates ■ 
' liim, 240 ; is defeated by 
Pompey, 240. 

Perseus succeeds Philip as 
king of rdacedon, 1,12; 
defeated by L. Aciuilius 
Pan 11 ns, 103 ; death, 
164. 

Petrol as, M., 264. 

Pharnaces, cou.spiracy of, 
again.st IMithridates, 
253 ; confirmed in pus- 
se.ssion of the king- 
dom of the Bosporus, 
254 

Philip V., king of Mace- 
don, enters into a treaty 
with Hannibal, m ; ap- 
pears in the Adriatic 
with a fleet, and lays 
.siege to Oricmii and 
Apollonia, 130; takes 
Oricum, but is driven 
from iipoUoniii, and 
burns his fleet, 130; 
in alliance with the 
Achaeans and at peace 
with the Aotoliaiis and 
Ptomans, 130; a.ssi.sts 
Hannibal at Zania, 130 ; 
attacks tiie Illiodiun'- 
and Attains, king of 
Pergamus, 130 ; treat.s 
with Antioch us for the. 
partition of Egypt, 130 j 
besieges Athens, which 
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Is K h'c'v^'#! hv ;i JtcTivm 
ik“'t, 1^1 ; 'iuisior 
ut'ffr ilt'ffMt in The 
hati le of Cyrse^ci-jjliulae, 
131 ; I’i td tuUopart 
with Antiufhn.s 
th" Ih'inan.s t33; liis 
<le.nli, lOa. 

Piioenicians, M4. 
rij.'ilaiiX, i-’r. 163. 
Piiraatcs, Parthian hhijr, 
rest<<re'5 captured t'tau- 
dards, 342. 

TM('i?ntino<, 5. 

Piracy in the i^fcditcrra- 
noaii snppn.-'ij.'ii by 
Poinpcy, 24c, 250. 

Piso, C. Caljmrniti-s. 350. 
Idacoiitia taken and de- 
stroyed, TvS. 

Pjaulia Pa'piria, Lex, 213, 
PUttiius, T. Mac<‘in«, 324. 
PP;/aVcP<7, 45, 62, 63 fund 
r.er/es, 147. 

Blebs, Pleijeian'5, orie:in of 
the, r6; snfferiiy^s of 
the, 36 : Ager Publictis, 
36 ; secession of Ple- 
beians to tlie .Sacred 
Mount, 37 ; institution 
of Tribunes of the Plebs, 
37; Agrarian Law in- 
troduced by Sp. Cassius, ■ 
38 ; renewed struggles ' 
of the Plel)s, 43 ; the 
Tw'elve Tables as ple- 
beian law, 48; distress 
after the Gallic invasion, 
59 ; final struggle with 
the Pat ricians, 61 ; cdose 
of the struggle and vic- 
tory of the Plebeians, 63. 
Parjii, 84. 

Bunerinni, ii, 23. 
Pompaedius Silo, Q., 212. 
I’oinpeii and Herculine- 
uru, destruction of, 352. 
PojTipeiopolis, 250, 
Poinpeius, Sextus, master j 
of t.ie sea, 307 ; forms | 
alliance with Octaviaii I 
and Antony, 314 : rup- | 
ture of tlie alliance, 314 : ; 
defeats Oct;i\'i::Ln’s fleet, ; 
313 ; his own fleet de- ■ 
feated by id". Agndppa, ; 
316; is taken prisoner, ? 
and put to death at Mi- i 
lotus, 316. ! 

Pompeius Strabo, Cn., in ; 

Social War, 213. i 

Pompey (Cn, Poinpeius j 
Magnus), early life and i 


career,. 238-9.; veemves 
the surname of Magnus, 
239 : sent to Spain as 
Proconsul against Ser- 
.torius, 240; failures 
and Ruccesses, 240 ; de- 
fiiats Porporna, 240 ; 
concludes the w’ar, 240 ; 
elected Consul with 
Crassu.*, 242; restores 
the Tribnnieiaii power, 
242 ; suppresses piracy 
in the Moditorranean, 
230 : .supersedes Liicul- 
Ju.sin the East, 251 ; de- 
feats Alithridates in 
hes.«er Armenia, 231; 
receives the submission 
of Tigrancs, 252 ; his 
conrjue.sts in Syria and 
Pale>tine, 253 ; returns 
to Italy, 267'; his Tri- 
umph, 267; Senale re- 
fuses to sanction his 
measures in Asia, 267; 
forms cabal wiili Caesar 
and Crassus (first Tri- I 
univirate), 267 ; marries 
Cae.sar’s daughter Julia, 
269 ; meets Caesar and 
Gra.ssus at Luca, 2S1 ; 
Consul with Crassus, j 
282 ; obtains govern- 
ment of Spain, 282; his 
new theatre at Home j 
opened 282 ; his wife | 
.Julia dies, 284; elected i 
sole Consul, 2S3; be- 
comes hostile to Cae.sar, 
2S3 ; me.’isiires in oppo- 
sition to Caesur, 285, 
286; invested by tlie 1 
Senate with command | 
of the army, 2S7 ; re- j 
treats 1 >ef 6 re Caesar, 
28 9; embarks for Greece, 
289 ; besieged by Caesar 
at Dyrrachium, 202 ; 
forces 'Caesar to retreat, 
292 ; defeated by Caesar 
at Pharsalus, 292; flies 
to Egypt, 293"; slain 
there, 293. 

Pontiffs, iS, 62. 

Pontine Marshes, 7, 29S. 

Pontius, C., defeats the 
Homans, 70; he or his 
son is defeated and put 
to death, 72. 

Pontius, the Samnite, 229. 

Ponras, 12S ; kingdom of, 
221 ; made a Homan 
province, 254. 
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, IVu*ciUB Cato, :VL .V.vCaio. 
Porsf-na, Lir-;, inan'hcs 
; against Ihai.e in aid of 
i Tarqnin, 32 ; bridge do- 

i fended by lloratius <'o- 

' elos, 32; C. Mucins 

I Scaovola, 33 ; CiooHa 

i swim.s acro.ss the Tik'cr, 

J 33 : .Porsena wididraws 

' his army, 33. 

' Praeneste surrenders, 230. 

I Praetor l\‘rf*griiins, 143,'" 
j Praetors, afiorwards called 
I Consuls, 31. 

I Praetors and Praetoi'c:}iip, 

I 62, T43. ; 

i Principale, 322. 

I Pn'yicepif, 32:1. 

; Princtpes,\yi, 131. 
j Privernum, conquests of„ 
i 69. 

Proconsuls, 6 g, T43, 148. 

. Propertius, Sextus Auro- 
iius (poet), 28 1. 
Propraetors, 143, 148. 
Pi'OFCi'iptio, \s]iat it w'as, 
193. 

Proscriptions, 230, 30(0 
I'rovinces, Homan, 14S, 
178, 25p 2S0. 

Provocatio, 147. 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, 
slielters I-lannib.il/ 134, 
159; appears at Hume, 
16.V 

Publilian Law' (of Pub- 
lillus Voloro), 38, 44. ' 
Publilian Laws (of Fub- 
liliiis Philo), 62. 
Publicdni, 143. 

Punic War, First, S4-94 ; 

Second, lor-is?. 

Pyrrhus, king of Eplrn.s„ 
assists the Tarentines, 
76 ; defeat.s the Homans 
near Heracloa, 76 ; sends 
‘ Cinoas to negotiate a 
peace, 77 ; terms re- 
jected, 77 ; marches on 
Rome, 77 ; \vintei" 
quarters at Tarentuin, 
78; emba.ssy of Fabri- 
efus, 7S ; proposal to 
poison Pyrrhus, 70; re- 
leases Pvoman prisoners 
without ransom, 79 ; 
crosses over iiito Sicily, 
79 ; is repulsed at Lily- 
baeum, 79 ; returns to 
Italy, 70 ; seizes the 
treasures’ of the temple 
of Persephone at Locri, 
80 ; his remorse, So ; is- 
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(lofcatfd at Benovetitiim, 
81..; rctunis to Greece 
aiui is slain, So. 


. , Q., ■ 

QumstitMcs jperpetimey 

' ^ 35 * ' ■ ' , ^ 

Qnaastors and Quaestor- 
sliip, 51, 142. 

(^nirites, 12. 


E. 

H,amnes, 17. 

Hasuna, 3. 

Ilegillus, Lake, battle of, 
34 ‘ 

Rfguliis, M. Atilius, de- 
feats the Carthaginians, 
89 ; is defeated by Xan- 
thippns, 90 : sent, as 
prisoner, with an em- 
bassy to Rome, 91 ; 
advdses the Senate" to 
reject, the terms, cji ; 
returns, and is put to 
death, ci. 

itemus and Romulus, 10 ; 
.Remus slain, ix. 

TiCptlnndae, 155, z8S, 235. 

Republic established 'at 
Koriie, 30 ; end of, 320. 

■Rhea Sliv'i'a, legend of, 10. 

Rhodes, 129 ; school of 
rhetoric at, 236. 

Tlogatio and Lex, 60. 

Roma Quadrata, n. 

Roman Literature, skoteli 
of, 322-337; Poetry 
Saturnian Metre and tlie 
Drama, 322; IM. Livins 
Andronicus, 323 ; C'n. 
Xaeyius, 323 ; Q. En- 
nius, 323 ; 1’. Maccius 
Plautus, 324 ; P. Teren- 
tius Afer, 325; Statius 
Caecilius, L. Afranius, 
325; M. Pacindiis, 325 ; 
L. Accius, 325 ; Atel- 
la 7 iae Fahulae MimeSr 
326; D, Laberius, P. 
Syrus, 326 ; Fescennine 
Songs, 326 : Satires, 327 ; 
0 . Luciiiu.s, 327 ; T. Lu- 
cretius Cants, 327 ; Va- 
lerius Catullus, 328, ; P. 
Virgilius Maro, 328 ; Q. . 
Eoratlus Flaccus, 330; ' 
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Albius Tibullus, 332; 
Sextus Aurelius I*ro|)er. 
tilts, 332 ; P. Ovidius 
Xaso, 333. Pros:e IFrC 
te7'S—(l Fain us Piet or, 
334 ; L. Cincius Alimen- 
tiis, 334; 1^1. J’ureius 

Cato, 334 ; M. 'i'ullius 
Cicero, 334; M. Teren- 
tiiis VhiiTo, 335; 0 . Ju- 
lius Caesar, 336 ; C. Sal- 
lustins Oimpiis, 336; 
Corneiius Nopos, 336 ; 
I'jtus Livius, 336. 

Rome, situation’ anti tirst 
inliabitants, 8 ; legends 
and early history, 9 ; 
first four kings, ii-x6 ; 
last three kings, 16-28; 
foundation ofj 1 1 ; de- 
stroyed by the Goths 
(Senories) under Bren- 
ims, 47 ; rebuilt, 48 ; 
pestilence at, 52 ; great 
tire at, 350. 

Romulus, birth of, 10 ; , 
slays Remus, 1 1 •, rape* , 
of .Sainne virgins, n ; ; 
I war with Sabines, 12 ; 

' reigns conjointly wifli 

j Titus Tafiiis, 12 ; suc- 

I coeds T. Tati us as ruler 

I of the Sabines, and thus 

I becomes sole ruler, 13 ; 

[ Ills disappearance, 13;! 

I institutions, 18. 

Rullus (Tribune), 261. 
Ru].)ilius, P., ' captures 
'rauromenium and Lu- 
na, and ends the First 
Servile UTir, 177. 

Rutilius Rufus, found , 
guilty, and banished, ; 
20 -,. 

RutiHuj Lupus, P,, Cun- i 
snl, 212; defeated and i 
slain, 2X2. ! 


s. 

Sabellians, 5. 

Sabine virgins, rape of, ii. 
Sabines, 5, n (note). 

Sacred IMount, first seces- ! 
Sion to, 37 ; second se- I 
cession, 47. j 

Saguntum captured, 99. i 

Salii, priests of Mars, 14. | 
Sallustitis Crispus, C., 336. '■ 
Salvins, leader of the j 
slaves in Sicily, 204, 


I assumes the surname of 
! Tryphun, 205. 

' Sainnites, 5, 65 ; conquer 
Campania and Liicania, 

; 65 ; attack the Sidieini 

! and Campanians, 65 ; 
enter into war uith the 
Romans, 66 ; are dc- 
! feated at Mount Gaums, 
66 ; peace, 66 ; secothl 
or Great War with the 
Romans, 69; quarrel l>e- 
Iweni Q. Fa] tins .’Maxi- 
1 mns and L. Papiriiis 
Cursor, 69 ; Samnite gc- 
I ncral, C.' .Pontius, de- 
; feats the Romans at 
the Caudine Forks, 70; 

I treaty ivjectcd by the 
Romans, 71 ; successes 
of the Romans, and 
peace, 71 ; th rd war, 72 ; 
battle of Seiitinum, 7a ; 
defeat, and peace, 72. 
Sardinia obtained from 
Carthage, and formed 
into a Roman province, 
96 ; revolt in, 140; Prae- 
tor for, 143. 

Satire.s, Roman, 327. 
Saturnian Metro, 322. 
Saturuinus, c-lect’ed Tri- 
buiio, 207 ; brings in 
an Agrarian Law, 207 ; 
murders Memmius, 207 ; 
is declared a publ.c 
enemy, 20S; pelted to 
death with tiles by the 
mob, 2o3. 

Scipio, Cneius, in Spain, 
114 ; slain there, 1x6, 
Scipio, .P. Cornelius, 
marches to oppose Han- 
nibal, 103 ; killed in 
Spain, it6\ 

Scipio Africaniis Major, P. 
Corneiius, his early lile, 
120; elected Proconsul, 
and goes to Spain, 121 ; 
captures Kew Cartliag(9 
I2X ; defeats Hasdrubah 
122 ; master of nearly 
all Spain, by another 
victory, 122 ; ci’osscs 
over to .Africa. 1-2 ; 
quells insurrection and 
mutiny in Spain, 123 ; 
captures Gades, 123 ; 
returns to Rome, ami 
is elected Consul, 123 ; 
passes over to Sicily, 
and thence to Africa, 
124 ; besieges Utica, 
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124 ; i» up}K>fi«ii liy Hiirf- 
flrnbii.1 and Syphax, 
hum dtfh'ats, 125 ; 
dui'eats Hannibiti iinar 
Zuma, 126; prosocuted, 
158 ; rt'tires IVum Home, 
i5q; death, 159. 

Soiphj At'ricanns Minor, 
169 ; cajjtun.'S and de- 
stroys Carthage, 170, 
17 1 ; sent h> i?]»;Un, 175 ; 
opposes Ti. (iracchus, 
i 35 ; found lieud in his 
room, ,185. 

Seipio, L. t'ornoHus (Asia- 
ticus), appointed to tlie 
eoraiuand against Anti- 
ocluis, iiu had invaded 
ttie kingdom of Perga- 
nms, 134 ; defeats Anti- 
ochns ' iioiir Magnesia, 
and returns to itunie, 
134 ; proseeution of, 158. 

Scipio Xask'a, P. Corne- 
lius, sulKines the Buii, 
138. 

Sejanus, Aolius, intrigues 
of, 346; causes banish- 
ment of Agrijtpina, 346 ; 
condeimmtion and exe- 
cution, 347. 

Semproniuii Laws, 187. 

Senators bribed by Jugnr- 
tha found guilty by a 
commission, 196. 

Senate, iS, 145. 

Smutuif C'onsuUum, 146. 

Senones, 3, 55. 

Serturius, C> , in Spain, 
..238; defeats i'l. 'Metellus, I 
238 ; is opposed to Pum- i 
pey, 240 ; assa,ssinated : 
by Perperiia, 240. i 

Servile U^ar in Sicily, , 
first, 177 ; second, sup- , 
pressed by M’. Aquil- , 

, ' ,1ms, ,204., I 

Servilius, Q., murdered, | 
211. j 

tSorvjus TullTns, succeeds j 
Tarquinius Prisens, 22 ; ' 
reforms the constitution, 
and divides tlie terri- 
tory, 23; increases the 
city, and surrounds it 
with a wail, 25 ; fonns 
an alliance with the 
I^atins, 26; his death, 
26 ; his two daughters, 

Seven hills of Rome, 25. 

Sexfcius, L., first Plebeian ! 
Consul, 61. i 


Sicily, invaded l.>y the Ro- 
mans, 86 ; made subject 
to the Romans, except 
i Syracuse, 94; Pi’aetor 
! for, .143. 

Sicinius Dentatus slain, 46. 

; Sidicini, 63. 

* Slaves, under the Romans, 

[:■ .. 135, 161, 177, ■X79,. . 
i Social \\*ar, or IMarsic | 
I' War, 211-214. 

' .Si 5 c«,or Allies, 8i ; troops, 
furnished by, 150. 

StxiCnrmn Praefecti, 150. 

Soli, afterwards Ponq»cio- 
polls, occupied by pi- j 
I . rates, 250. . .. I 

’ .Spain, in two provinces, | 
139 : praetors for, 143, i 
: Spanish wars, 139, 140, j 
i . 173-^76, 340 ‘ i 

: Sparta, 129. i 

Spartacus, a gladiator, ex- 
I cites an insurrection of 

' slaves, 241 ; devastates 

I Italy with a large army 

of slaves, 241 ; defeat(;d 
' by Crassus, 241 ; slain 

1 in battle, 241. 

' SijCiIioi oj/iundy 12 , 52 , 

' :98*' ..>■ 

! t^ujftiest 83. 

Sulla, C. Cornelius, early 
life and character, tqq ; 
(Quaestor with Marius 
in Africa, 200; gains 
over Bocchus, and en- 
traps and makes a i)ri- 
soner of Jugurtha, 199; 
in Social War, 213 ; 
Consul, 213 ; rivalry 
with Marius, 216 ; enters 
Rome with his army, 
and takes possession of 
the city, 217 ; leaves 
Romo for the East, 219 ; 
plunders Athens, 224; 
victory at Orchomenus, 
224 ; makes peace with 
Mithridates, 225; over- 
comes Fimbria, 225 ; de- 
feats the younger Ma- 
rius, and enters Rome, 
229; battle with the 
Samnites and Lucanians 
for the possession of 
Rome, 229 ; their defeat, 
229; elected Dictator, 
231 ; his massacres and 
proscriptions, 230 ; elec- 
ted Consul, 231 ; his 
Triumph, and assumed ; 
title of Felix, 231 ; his j 


• military colonies, 232 ; 

: 'his reforms,. !233-236..; . 
resignation of riictator- 
ship, retirement and 
.■death, 232, 233.' 

SulpicTus "Rufus, P., siells 
himself to Marins, 216; 
put to death, 217. 

St'.pplimtm, 352. 

S5'nariurn, fin-tress of, 
.251- 

Syphax, at war with Car- 
tilage, 1x5 ; is visited l>y 
Scipio. but, fulling in 
love with .Sophonisba, 
dauglner of Ilasdrubal, 
becomes an ally of the 
Cartluiginians, 123; de- 
feated by .Scipioand Ma- 
sinissa, “ .and flies into 
Numidia, 125 ; is jiiir- 
siiedaud taken prisoner 
by LueUus and Masi- 
nissa, 125. 

Symciise c.'rpturc<i by Mar- 
ceiius, 1 14. 

S 5 'ria, condition, of, 128 ; 
luade a Roman province, 

fe^^rus, P., 326. 


T. 

Taefarinas, war against, 
346 ; defeat of, 346. 

Tarentum, 7, 74, 75 ; cap- 
tured, So ; betrayed to 
Hannibal, 112; retaken 
by Rome, 117. 

Tarpera, 12. 

Tarquinius Priscus, Lu- 
cius, his birth and de- 
scent, 20; elected fifth 
king of Rome, 2r ; de- 
feats the Sabines and 
captures Collatia, 21; 
takes also many Latin 
towns, and becomes 
ruler of all I^atiuin, 21 ; 
constructs the cloacae, 
2T ; lays out the Circus 
Maximus, and institutes 
the games of the Circus, 
21 ; increases the Senate 
and the Vestal Virgins, 
23 ; appoints SerVius 
Tullius his successor 
23 ; bis reign and death, 

; , '22. ... 

Tarquiiiius Superbus, Lu- 
cius, succee<is Servius 
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'I'nliUis, ^7; liistyriintiy, 
s7 ; alliance with the 
Latin?;, ; war \sith the 
Volsriaiis, 57; founds 
tile tf-mple named the 
aS ; p«r- 
cliasos the thre’ Sybil- 
line books, 2B ; attacks 
and captnros Gabii, 28 ; 
sends to consult the 
«.irach? at Delpiii, sS ; 
licsieges Ardca, 29 ; Ln- 
cretia ravished by Sex- 
tus I’arqninius. 30 ; 
death of Lucretia, 30 ; 
'rarquin is expelled 
from Jlome with his 
sons, 30 ; attempts to 
regain the throne, 31 ; 
id's Etruscan allies "de- 
feated, 31 ; assisted by 
the Latins, 33; their 
defeat, 34 ; 'rarquin dies 
at Cumae, 34. 

'I’erentfus Afer, P., 323 

Teutbnes and Ambrdnes 
enter Francr?, in inarch 
for Italy, 203 ; defeated 
and destVt Marius, 
203. ' 

Thufl!, 7, 74 

Tib(.*rins Claudius Xero, 
engaged with Drusus in 
rioidheni wars, 343 ; re- ' 
duces Pannonia, 343 ; 
returns to Geniiany, , 
343; adopted by An- ; 
g'ukas 344 ; succeeds 
August us, 344; rcibel- : 
lions armies in Pannonia | 
and Germany pacified, 
345 ; countenances the ' 
iietatores, 346 ; leaves 
Pome and retires to ' 
Capreae, 346 ; his ex- , 
cesses and character, ’ 
347 ; his death, 347. 

Tibullus, Albius (poet), 
■ 33 ' 2 '" ! 

Tigranes.kingof Armenia, 
receives his father-in- 
law ;Mithridates, 246 ; 
defeated by Lucullus at 
Tigranocerta, 247 ; acts 
in concert with Mithri- 
dates, 247 ; submits to 
Porapey, 252. 

Tigriiiies the younger re- I 
volts against liis lather, j 
232; brought to Borne ; 
as a prisoner, 232. j 

Title'-, 17. [ 

Titus, succeeds his father i 
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A’’espasian, 352 ; his 
reckless ex pc inii t ure , 
352; dedicates the CoH- 
ieum, 353 ; his death, 

Trajauus, IVf. Ulpius, his 
campaigns in Germany, 
334 ; comes to Pome, 
354 ; his conquest of 
Dacia, 354 ; receives the 
title of Uacicus, 334; 
again sets out for Dacia, 
334; returns to Borne, 
and celebrates a t ri u ni { *h , 
354 ; Ids financial suc- 
cess, 353 ; builds the 
Forum Ulpianum, 355 ; 
dech'ires war on idiosroes, 
and leaves for the East, 
353 ; deposes the Ar- 
menian king, 353 ; nar- 
rowly escapes" death in 
great earthi^uake, 355 ; 
receives title of Partlli- 
cus, 355 ; dies on home- 
ward journey, 333. 

Traslraenus, T.ake, 'Roman 
army destroyel at, 105. 

Tr'tarii, 149. 

Triarius,dtdeated by Mith- 
ridates, 24 S. 

Tribes, patrician, 17; of 
Servius Tullius, 23 ; the 
thirty-tlve trilres, 96 ; 
assemblies of the, 147. 

Tribunate, degraded by 
Sulla’s laws, 107, 

Tribunes, 37. 

Tributum, a property-tax, 
147.- 

Triumph, the general’s, 
152. 

Triumvirate, First, 268 ; 
Second, 306. 

Triumviri visit Greece to 
inquire into the laws, 
44 * 

Tulliilnum (dungeonl, 263. 

Tullus Ilostilius, elected 
to succeed Numa, 14 ; 
battle of the Iloratii and 
Curiutii, 14 ; conquers 
the Albans, 15 ; con- 
quers the Etruscans, 15; 
punishes INIettius Fuf- 
fetius, 15 ; destroys Alba 
Longa, and removes in- 
habitants to Borne, 15 ; 
liis reign and death, 15. 

Ttmnaet 150. 

Twelve Tables, 48. 


IT. 

rmbria, 5. 

L'mbrians, in league witii 
the Etruscans, 72. 
Umbro-f^abellians, 4, 5. 


V. 

Viidimo, Lake, defeat of 
Gauls and Etruscans 
there, 74. 

Valeus, Fabins, general of 
Vh’tellius’ army, 351. 

Valerian and Horatian 
Laws, 48. 

Villerius, Corvns, M., le- 
gend of, 39 . 

Vrilerius Publicola, 32. 

Varro, 51 . Terentius", 230, 
335 - 

’Varus, P. Quintilius, de- 
feated by Arm'uius, 343. 

Vecti(/ill/o., 148. 

Veil besieged, 53 *, Alban 
Lake, 33 ; city captured, 

Vflifes, 150. 

Veiitdi of Italy, 3; of Gaul, 
defuated by Caesar, 275. 

5 'entidius, Tribune arid 
Consul, 314; liis success- 
ful wars" against the Par- 
tJuans, 314. 

■W-rcingeturix defeated and 
taken prisoner, 279. 

■\'ergilius Maro, P., 328. 

Vespasianus, T, Flavius, 
his conquest of the Isle 
of Wight and southern 
Britain, 351; proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria, 
351 ; conies to Borne, 
352 : renews operations 
against the Jews, 332 ; 
makes Judaea a BoVi'an 
province, 352; retrenclies 
expenditure, 352 ; iris 
extension of empire, ::52 ; 
repels Parthian inva- 
sion, 352 ; continues 
conquest of Britain, 332 ; 
his death, 352. 

Vestal Virgins, 14, 21, 

VfiStinit 5 . 

Vesuvius, great eruption 
of, 352.- 

Veto of the Tribunes, 37, 
147. 
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Vtxin<ir}i(,^, 14, j. 

Via .A'-raflia, Appia, Fla- 
mTaia, 8a, .1:38, T45. , ■ j 
ViijfU'X, Julius, ^rai’iir ro- i 
: , volt imde^r, 350. I 

Virlafclrus, 174''; assiissi- j 
Bated, 175. ' ■ 1 

Vifellins, A,, haik't] as 1 


imperator in lower Oer- 
rnany, 351; his army 
successful, 351 ; comes 
to Eonie as einjseror, 
331 ; opposition to him 
in tiie East, 351 ; Ms 
defeat by Primus, 351 ; 
and death, 331. 


VoF-ciuns, 5. 


. X.: 

Xanthippus, 
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AND the Reformation — William of Orange. 

A General History of Europe, 350—1900. 

By Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill. Revised and 
adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and Schools, by 
Arthur Hassall, M.A», Christ Church, Oxford. With Biblio- 
graphies at the end of each section ; Maps, Genealogical Tables,, 
ct'C, Crown Svo. 

Part L The Mediaeval Period (350—1500). Es. 

Part Ji. The Modern Period (1500—1900). Ss, Complete in One 
Volume. 9s, 

Europe in the Middle Ages. By Oliver J. Thatcher, 
Ph.D., and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. With Maps and Charts. 
Large Crown Svo. 9s, 

An Introductory History of Greece. By a. s. 

Walpole, M.A. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Foolscap 
Svo. 2s, 6d, 

This little book is an attempt to tell the History of Greece in a 
clear, simple, and interesting manner. It lays no claim to' originality, 
but the best authorities — Grote, Duruy, Abbott, Holm, Oman, and 
others— "have been consulted. It is of course no mere abridgment of 
any of these. Nor does it profess to tell every fact worth the telling, 
or to give an account of every well-known man. Only so many names 
are given as will help the young reader to remember the several 
stories. Stories without a hero or without a locality are not easy to 
remember. 


BY SIR WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 

A Smaller History of Greece (reviskd edition). 

Fnjni thu Times to the Roman Conquest. With Coloured 

Maps, Mans, and Iliusirations. Thoroughly revised and in part 
rewritten by CT E. Marindjn, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s* 6ct 

A Smaller History of Rome (revised edition). 

From tlic liarliest Times to the Establishment^ of the Empire. 
New and tboroughly revised Edition by A* H. J. Greenidge, M. A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With Supplementary 
Chapter on the .Empire to 117 A.D., by G. Middleton, 
under the. direction of Prof* W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. 
With Coloured IMap, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The old editions of these books, which have recently lost copyright, 
ubandoned in iH97, when the present copjndglit editions 
(thoroughly revised and brought up to date) took their places. 


Murray’s Student’s Manuals. 

REVISED EDITIONS. 

The following volumes in this famous series of historical works 
have been revised throughout and brought into line ivith 
recent research and criticism. New illustrations, new maps, 
and new plans have been added, and the books in their present 
form will be found to meet all requirements of modern teachers 
and students. 

Student’s History of Greece. From the Earliest 

Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the History 
of Literature and Art. A new Edition, by G. E. Marindin, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

This book has been revised throughout, and in parts rewritten. 
New maps and plans and new illustrations have been added, and the 
text has been reset in a clear type. 

Student’s History of Rome. From the Earliest 

Times to the .Establishment of the Empire, With Chapters on 
the History' of Literature and Art. By Dean Liddell. A new 
Edition, by F. V. M. Beneckep M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Crown Svo. 7s. 6d, 

As in the case of The Student's Greece, this new edition incor- 
porates the researches of recent historians, and is produced in a new 
and attractive form, with maps, plans, and illustrations nearly all 
specially prepared for this edition. 
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A History of 
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and revised Edition in Two Parts. Crow 
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' 14 - Br-r.^c^: 
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